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Arricte I—HUMBOLDT, RITTER, AND THE NEW 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Humboldt’s Kosmos. Four Vols. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 1845- 
1858. 


Litter’s Erdkunde. Arnica. One Vol. 8vo. Asta. Eigh- 
teen Vols. Berlin. 1822-1859. 8vo. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 


One of the well known master-pieces of Raphael, which 
adorn the stanze of the Vatican, presents to our eye “ the 
School of Athens,” an assembly of philosophers studying, 
teaching, arguing, and disputing within the porch of a temple 
of science. Aristotle and Plato, the former extending his hand 
over the visible earth, the latter pointing upward to the un- 
seen world,—representatives of material and speculative phi- 
losophy,—form the center of the group, while around them 
Socrates, Diogenes, Pythagoras, and Epictetus, with a score ot 
lesser luminaries, are engaged in earnest discussion. The 
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world has not often come so near to the reality of this concep- 
tion of the painter, as within a few years past. Berlin, the 
Athens of the North, has lately assembled a company of phi- 
losophers, more knowing and more wise than the masters of 
Grecian science ever brought together in the groves of the 
Academy, or the portico of the Lyceum; even more knowing 
and more wise than those whom the master of Italian art, 
drawing from different centuries and from different towns, 
has represented in his ideal school. 


Frederick William IV, who still wears the crown, though 
he has yielded the scepter of the kingdom of Prussia, evinced 
throughout his reign an enlightened desire for the promotion 
of the higher education, and for the advancement of every 
department of human science. It is owing to the wise policy 
of this monarch that the city of his royal residence, while 
comparatively new, has surpassed nearly all the older towns 
in Germany. Although poorly situated for mercantile trans- 
actions, it rivals Hamburgh and Bremen as a commercial 
center; and although long established custom still retains in 
Leipsic the control of the book trade, yet the publications of 
the Prussian capital are annually becoming more and more 
numerous and important. The once famous Pinacothek and 
Glyptothek of Munich are already eclipsed by the splendor of 
the New Museum in Berlin, while the old universities of Vi- 
enna and Prague have seen their younger sister in the North 
become the most attractive of the higher schools of Germany, 
with somewhat of the surprise which Harvard and Yale would 
experience if Beloit and Kenyon should suddenly be found 
superior in celebrity and infinence. 

All the faculties in Berlin have been distinguished during 
the last twenty years. In Theology, Neander is but just gone, 
while Hengstenberg, Twesten, Nitzsch, and Strauss remain in 
active service. Savigny, Puchta, Heffter, and Stahl have oecu- 
pied the chairs of jurisprudence. Bopp, the brothers Grimm, 
Bekker, and Boeckh are known to every student of philology. 
Trendelenburg expounds the history of philosophy, Pertz ex- 
humes the early monuments of German civilization, Ranke 
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reviews the history of Europe, and Lepsius unriddles the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt. ; 

Not less distinguished, certainly, are the exponents of phys- 
ical science. Encke watches the movements of the heavens, 
and Dove interprets the laws of terrestrial physics; Rose 
classifies the productions of the mineral kingdom, and Braun 
the varied forms of vegetation ; Ehrenberg is a world-acknowl- 
edged giant in the Lilliputian domains of the Infusoria, and 
Mitscherlich, substituting the analysis of the crucible for that 
of the lens, has penetrated to an equal depth beyond the sur- 
face knowledge of common men. 

But above this eminent group of physicists,—may we not 
say above all the philosophers of Berlin ’—two men of science 
have long been conspicuous, Alexander von Humboldt and 
Karl Ritter. Friends through long lives, kindred in taste and 
in pursuits, distinguished both at home and abroad beyond 
any of their associates, they have terminated together an hon- 
orable career, and the world of science and letters now 
mourns its double loss. 

Those of our countrymen—and the number is not small—who 
have been so fortunate as to see these distinguished men in the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Science, at one of its stated meet- 
ings, in the university Awa, on some festive occasion, and espe- 
cially those who have met them in the social circles where the 
scientific professors are accustomed to assemble, cannot fail to 
have remarked, that whether in public or in private, Humboldt 
and Ritter were the objects always of respectful attention and 
of undisguised admiration. Such a company of scholars as has 
been the pride of Berlin for the last five and twenty years re- 
calls the golden period of English literature, in the days of the 
learned Queen Bess, and even more forcibly the glory of Wei- 
mar, when Goethe and Schiller and Herder and Wieland made 
the court of an unimportant Duchy not less renowned than the 
capital of an empire. Indeed it requires no effort of the im- 
agination to bring to life the dream of Rephael already alluded 
to, placing Humboldt and Ritter as the center of the illustri- 
ous group in the school of modern Greece. 

We propose in this Article to call attention to the services 
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of these writers in the department of Physical Geography, 
a science of which by common consent they are regarded as 
the founders. For its promotion they labored not unitedly, 
but harmoniously, during a longer period than is appointed 
for the life of most men. While they differed widely in char- 
acter, and exerted themselves in very different ways for the 
promotion of this favorite study, their names will always be 
remembered together, and their works, the Kosmos and the 
Erdkunde, will together be handed down to posterity as an 
enduring monument of the extent to which the knowledge of 
nature, and especially of its relations to man, had been carried 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era. 

It is not our purpose to write the lives of Humboldt and 
Ritter. Of the personal history of the former, so much is 
known to every one, of the personal history of the latter, so 
little is known to ourselves, that our remarks will be chiefly 
confined to the influence which these masters have exerted, 
and the work which they have accomplished in the branch of 
science which we have named. 

Humboldt called himself half an American; and others de- 
signated him as the scientific Columbus, who revealed to the 
old world the natural wonders of the new. It was on this 
continent that his earliest triumphs were achieved, and the 
memory, clung to him with the tenacious hold of an early 
love. On his return to Europe after his famous tour in South 
America, (iu which he ascended Chimborazo,) and his subse- 
quent visit to Mexico, he passed some time in several of the 
northern cities, and thus became personally acquainted not 
only with our institutions, but also with our countrymen. We 
have but just spoken to a gentleman who remembers well the 
privilege which he enjoyed as a young man, of showing to 
the great traveler from Germany the sights of Philadelphia 
in 1504. From that time on, Humboldt maintained the 
deepest interest in the science, the government, and the people 
of America. His correspondence here was extensive; the 
number of our countrymen whom he honored with a personal 
interview was surprisingly large; while additional multitudes 
of travelers, common citizens, and men of official station, were 
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presented to him in the receptions of the American legation ; 
and as in all these interviews he had the rare faculty of evince- 
ing the kindness of his heart, what wonder is it that so 
many had learned to regard him as a friend, and that when 
the tidings of his death were repeated from Boston to San 
Francisco, the expressions of affectionate sorrow were mingled 
everywhere with the eulogies of his greatness! The company 
of American students who followed him to the grave, in ad- 
vance of the high officers of the Prussian State, were fitly re- 
cognized as the representatives of their country. 

As an expression of the common sentiment, we may refer 
ourreaders to the tributes of Agassiz, Lieber, and Guyot, Euro- 
peans by birth, but Americans by adoption. They knew him 
well, and were competent to estimate his powers. Dr. Lieber, 
in reply to the question whether Humboldt was not the greatest 
man of the century, makes these discriminating remarks. 


““T do not believe it fit for man to seat himself on the bench in the chancery 
of humanity and there to pronounce this one or that one the greatest man. 
How many men have been called the greatest! But if it is an attribute of great- 
ness to impress an indelible stamp on an entire movement of the collective mind 
of a race ; if greatness, in part, consists in devising that which is good, large, 
and noble, and in_perseveringly executing it by means which, in the hands of 
others, would have been insufficient, and against obstacles which would have been 
insurmountable to others; if the daring solitude of thought and loyal adhesion 
to its own royalty isa constituent of greatness; and if rare and varied gifts, 
such as mark distinction when singly granted, showered by Providence on one 
man ; if modest amenity gracing these gifts, and encouraging kindliness to every 
one of every nation that proved earnest in his pursuit—whether he had chosen 
nature or society, the hieroglyphics or the liberty of America, the sea and the 
winds, or the languages, astronomy, or industry, the canal or prison discipline, 
geography or Plato; if, in addition, an organizing mind—a power of evoking 
activity in the sluggish—and sagacity and unbroken industry through a life 
lengthened far beyond that which the psalmist ascribes to a long human exist- 
ence ; if a good fume, encircling the globe on its own pinions, and not carried 
along by later history,—if these make up or prove greatneas, then indeed we may 
say without presumption, that our age has been graced by one of the greatest 
men—so favored an exemplar of humanity that he would cease to be an example 
for us had he not manifested through his whole life of ninety years that unceas 
ing labor, unvarying love of truth and advancement, and that kindness to his 
fellow-beings, which are dudies, and in which every one of us ought to strive to 
imitate him,” 
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In contrast with the popular homage generously lavished 
upon Humboldt, both in Europe and America, stands the 
equally honorable and equally enduring reputation which 
the genius of Ritter has achieved, not indeed among the mul- 
titude, but among his peers in the higher ranks of intel- 
lectual culture. It would not be difficult to account for this 
contrast. Merely to illustrate the fact, take down from the 
shelf any modern cyclopeedia, or dictionary of biography ;— 
you will find the career of Humboldt pictured in the most 
brilliant colors ;—you will find but the simplest outline of the 
life of Ritter. Examine the reviews, or turn more readily to 
the index of Poole ;—there are a score and more of articles 
on Humboldt; is one to be found upon Ritter? Ask any 
school-boy who Humboldt is, and the answer will be given. 
How many men of education are unacquainted with the at- 
tainments of his great compatriot !* 

Yet we do not disparage the well earned fame of the 
author of the Kosmos, when we say that the author of the Zid- 
kunde was far more nearly his equal in genius, in learning 
and in perpetual influence, than would be supposed by those 
who should judge them by their present notoriety, for the new 
Geography is almost equally indebted to them both. 

The life of Ritter was almost as remarkable for the absence 
of remarkable incidents, as that of Humboldt was distinguish- 
ed by their occurrence. Let us glance at both careers. 

Humboldt was born of a noble family, and had from his 
earliest years every prospect of preferment. He deserts an 
official position which would have satisfied a man of ordinary 
capacity, and determines to travel. The flattering reception 





* Karl Ritter was born at Quedlinburg, August 7, 1779, and received his early 
training at Schnepfenthal, under Salzmann. In 1798 he attended the University 
of Halle, and for several years after completing his academic studies was a 
private tutor in the family of Mr. Hollweg at Frankfort. In 1819 he became Pro- 
fessor of History in the Gymnasium of that city, and in 1820 he removed to Berlin 
.as Professor Extraordinary of Geography in the Military School and also in the 
University. He resided in Berlin till his death, which took place September 
28, 1859, at the commencement of his eighty-first year. A sketch of his life, 
translated and condensed from an article by Dr. Kramer of Halle, may be found 
in the American Journal of Science and Arts, March, 1860, pp. 221-232. 
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which he meets with at Madrid decides him to visit the 
Spanish possessions of America. “He receives permission 
not only to visit them,” says Prof. Agassiz, but “ instructions 
are given to the officers of the colonies to receive him every- 
where and to give him all facilities to permit him to trans- 
port his instruments, to make astronomical and other obser- 
vations, and to collect whatever he chooses.” What more 
could a young man of thirty desire? He climbs the peaks of 
Teneriffe, explores for a year and a half the valleys of the 
Amazon and Orinoco, ascends Chimborazo, to a hight which 
man had never attained before, and with almost equal pro- 
gress ascends the hill of fame. Having studied the ancient 
monuments of Central America, he returns to Europe. The 
King of Prussia makes him his friend and companion, at home 
and in his travels. He publishes his researches. The Emperor 
of Russia invites him to explore the Ural Mountains and he 
pushes his researches to the heart of the continent of Asia. 
He returns to Berlin and is sent as an Ambassador to Paris. 
For eighteen years he dwells alternately in Germany and 
France, studying, writing, lecturing, printing, until at the age 
of eighty he goes home to Berlin, not to die, not even to rest, 
but to add ten years of work to the laborious half-score by 
which he has already overrun the appointed limits of hu- 
man activity. To the end of his life he is not less the courtier 
by day than the student by night. 

How different the career of Ritter! Left at the age of five 
years, in 1784, a fatherless, penniless boy, received as a charity 
scholar in a newly established boarding-school, succeeding 
with difficulty in obtaining a university education, pledging 
his services as a private tutor to the patron who provides him 
with money, not receiving the appointinent of a gymnasium 
professor till he is furty years of age,—it is obvious that the 
great geographer had little to encourage him or awaken his 
ambition, throughout his early life. But he improved every 
opportunity which was given him to cultivate his mind, and 
was ready for greater things. He is called to Berlin in 1820, 
and an empty auditory is the greeting which he received, so 
little was his character appreciated. A single year wrought 
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a wonderful change. “ Auditory full—I must have a larger,” 
is the minute in his journal. Occasional journeys in Europe, 
but never to Africa or Asia, his special fields of study, relieve 
the duties of his professional charge. Volume after volume 
of his “ Erdkunde” successively appear. The attainments of 
the author are recognized by all ; his original views are every- 
where accepted ; his work becomes a classic, and the ideas 
which it contains, and which the author advances in his lec- 
tures, penetrate the writings of every geographer, and reach 
the mind of every school-boy. 

Humboldt was emphatically a cosmopolitan. He had trav- 
ersed four continents, and was equally at home in every capi- 
tal. He spoke with fluency a score of languages; he knew 
everybody worth knowing; he answered with his own hand 
every note; books, pamphlets, specimens, letters, consequently 
flowed to his study from all sources, like rivers to the sea, till 
at last he was compelled through the journals to beg the pub- 
lic to have some pity for an old man of almost ninety years 
of age, already overwhelmed with the necessity of writing two 
thousand letters a year. 

Ritter, on the other hand, was more a man of books. He 
lived mostly in bis study and lecture room. He possessed, in a 
rare degree, the power of gathering the truth from the conflict- 
ing statements of a hundred authors, of making in his own 
mind a complete picture of the lands which they described, 
and of reproducing that picture with the orderly and im- 
pressive strokes of a master. 

With the countenance of Humboldt our readers are familiar. 
An admirable portrait taken from the life has lately been 
exhibited in New York; while, thanks to the art of photog- 
raphy, speaking likenesses adorn the walls of almost every 
laboratory and the portfolio of every scholar. 

The personal appearance of Ritter was at once prepossessing 
and dignified. ‘chose who knew him in the prime of life de- 
scribe his presence as commanding in a high degree, and al- 
though in later years his movement was somewhat slow and 
heavy, yet his erect and elevated stature, his strong frame, his 
noble head, and his benignant smile, would arrest attention in 
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any company, and convey to every one the impression of un- 
common power and goodness. If we were permitted to com- 
pare him with one of our own countrymen, we should say that 
there was much in his general appearance and manner which 
would suggest the elder Professor Silliman. We may notice 
in passing, the more remarkable coincidence, that they were 
born in the same year, the same month, and the same day. 

We are familiar with but two portraits of Ritter. One of 
them was taken by request of the students in the university, 
at the head of whom was his favorite pupil, now his distin- 
guished follower, Professor Guyot, and this we suppose, on the 
whole, must be regarded as the more satisfactory likeness. It 
was a crayon drawing made by Kriiger, which was litho- 
graphed and published. Mr. Guyot, in his eulogy on Ritter, 
before the Geographical Society of New York, referred to the 
circumstances under which this portrait was taken, and said 
that the students requested a motto to be placed beneath the 
name. It was then that Ritter wrote the words which have 
become familiar to many of our readers, on the title page of 
“Earth and Man,”—“ Our earth is a star among the stars ; and 
should not we who are on it prepare ourselves by it for the 
contemplation of the universe and its Author?” A more com- 
pendious statement of the spirit of the Zrdkunde could not 
possibly be given. 

But although the earlier may be the better portrait, Ritter’s 
later students will see more resemblance to the instructor 
whom they knew, in a lithographed likeness which was pub- 
lished in Berlin not many years since, and has lately been 
copied in a wood cut in the Jllustrirte Zeitung. It gives Rit- 
ter’s look as we remember him, to the life. Even the broad 
Byronic collar, the large round eye-glasses, the erect locks of 
thick hair, mere accessories we acknowledge, assist us in recall- 
ing the image of the man. 

We trust that enough has been said in respect to the char- 
acter of these two men to interest the reader in what we have 
to add respecting the science to which they both devoted so 
much energy. But let it be distinctly understood, that it is 
not our plan to attempt a complete estimate of their writings. 
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Such a review, by a more competent hand, would be appropri- 
ate in a scientific journal. We shall only bring forward some 
general notions of their services to mankind in the department 
of Physical Geography. Avoiding for the most part any 
technical expressions, we shall restrict ourselves still further 
to those comprehensive views which ought to be of interest to 
every man of education. 

Before the days of Humboldt and Ritter, geography was 
hardly worthy the name of a science. At the close of the last 
century, more was known of the world than in the days of 
Herodotus, and more method was exhibited in the arrange- 
ment of facts ; but the establishment of principles by compar- 
ison and induction was almost as much neglected as in the 
days of the Greek historian and traveler. It is true that 
within the last half century also vast accessions have been 
made to our knowledge of facts. To say nothing of other 
sources of information, the scientific expeditions equipped by 
the governments of Europe and of our own country, for the 
purpose of studying the globe on which we dwell, have been 
rich in their contributions to the sum of human information. 
But the eye of every observer has been rendered more acute, 
and the value of his researches immeasurably hightened, by 
the philosophical discussion of physical phenomena which was 
inaugurated by Humboldt, expanded by Ritter, and univer- 
sally adopted by writers and teachers in geographical science. 

The contrast between the old geography and the new may 
be easily stated, for the one holds nearly that relation to the 
other which chronology has to history; which the Art de 
verifier les Dates, for example, has to the eloquent pages of 
Grote, or the thoughtful treatises of Guizot. 

The old geography was nothing but a description of the 
earth and its inhabitants. Its method was arbitrary and un- 
satisfactory. Facts independent of their relations; details 
without reference to generalizations; phenomena and not causes 
were the sum and substance of its teachings. Jn short, it was 
not science but topography. 

On the other hand, the new geography is not description 
but philosophy. It gives us reasons for facts, laws for phe 
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nomena. It studies the mutual relations of the earth, the air 
and the sea, and their united influence upon the animal and 
vegetable life of the globe. It investigates the connection 
and the mutual dependence of the various divisions of the 
world. It shows how every part is important to every other 
part, and how all are subordinate to the wants of man. It 
teaches conclusively that the marks of design which are ap- 
parent in the root, the stem, the leaf and the fruit of a plant, 
in the trunk, the limbs, the heart and the head of an animal, 
each having its own office, are as really, if not as obviously 
displayed in the world regarded as an organic whole. To use 
the words of Professor Guyot, expanded and illustrated in his 
opening lecture on “the Earth and Man,” the geography of 
Humboldt and Ritter discusses “the physiology of the great 
terrestrial forms,” or, in other words, “ THE Lire or THE GLoBE.” 

The advantage, then, of the new above the old geography 
is not alone nor chiefly in the number of facts which it makes 
known but in the lessons they are shown to teach. 

We are aware that glimpses of these general truths dawned 
on the minds of the earlier geographers. Thus, Heylyn, for 
example, whose famous Cosmography passed through several 
editions a century and a half ago, remarks that “the great 
body of the world, like the body of a man, though it have 
many parts and members, is but one body only. A body 
of so perfect and exact a form, of so complete a symmetry 
in respect of the particular parts, and all those parts so 
beautified and adorned by the God of Nature that from 
the elegancy and beauties of it, it was called Hosmos by the 
Grecians, and Mundus by the Latins, both names declaring 
the composure of it to be full of ornament; and all those 
ornaments conducting mankind to the knowledge of God.” 

Yet this very same writer deems it important to add upon the 
following page, in refutation of the vulgar notions of his day, 
that ‘* they which have entertained a fancy of resembling every 
country to things more obvious to the sight and understand- 
ing have likened Europe to a dragon, the head of which they 
make to be Spain; the two wings Italy and Denmark. In like 
manner, they have been curiously impertinent in resembling 
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France to a lozenge or rhomboides; Belgium to a lion; Britain 
to an ax; Ireland to an egg; Peloponesus to a plantane 
leaf; Spain to an ox hide spread on the ground ; Italy (which 
indeed holdeth best proportion) to a man’s leg; with divers 
the like phantasms of a capricious brain,—these countries no 
more resembling them than pictures made when painting 
was in her infancy, under which they were fain to write, 
‘This is a lion, and this is a whale,’ for fear the spectators might 
have taken one for a cock and the other for a cat.” 

But modern discipline is not content to recognize with the 
ancients the beauty and symmetry of the material creation, re- 
garded as a unit, nor to enumerate in lists and catalogues the 
names of rivers and lakes, of mountains and plains, nor even in 
flora and fauna the varieties of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. The eye may be delighted with the exquisite per- 
fection of the natural world ; the memory may be stored with 
innumerable details ; the love of the marvelous may revel in 
all “ the curiosities ” of natural history ; indeed many depart- 
ments of science may be thoroughly cultivated, while the 
relations of the several parts to one another and to the whole 
are entirely neglected, and the plan of the Creator in adapt- 
ing the earth to man remains unperceived. 

It is these relations which Humboldt and Ritter, beyond all 
other naturalists, have discovered and made known. Even 
the famous French geographer, Malte-Brun, who displays in 
his writings vast learning, (notwithstanding he gives heed to 
the foolish story that a crow-bar will float upon the compressed 
waters at Bellows Falls, Connecticut river,) and a methodical 
arrangement which renders his works very popular,—even he 
with all his attainments as a geographer, considers that “ the 
structure of the globe presents in all its parts the appearance 
of a vast ruin,” and laments that “a good system of physical 
geography can only be the gradual work of many successive 
ages.” He shrinks from efforts to generalize, and abhors 


“the mania of systematizing ” then prevalent, because, as it 
appears to us, while he knows too much to be tolerant of a 
false philosophy, he thinks too little to develop a true. So he 
solemnly declares his purpose “to resist the seductions of 
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systems and detail with clearness the limited number of facts 
which observation has collected and which have passed the 
ordeal of sound investigation.” 

Thanks to the Germans, Geography is emancipated from 
such thraldom. No longer bound to the mere enumeration of 
facts, it is free to study thoughts, even the thoughts of the 
Omnipotent as evinced in his works. If we should raze a 
cathedral to the ground and arrange in a museum its elaborate 
carvings, the statues, the pinnacles, the capitals, the traceries, 
we could not fai! to admire the beauty‘of each part; but it is 
only when these fragments, however perfect in themselves, are 
combined in the stately edifice that we can fully comprehend 
their beauty and their use, or admire sufficiently the purpose 
and the power of the architect who designed them. 

How different from the mere appreciation of beauty in 
nature, or from the mere accumulation of facts, is that study 
of the worla, which shows us “that the forms, the arrange- 
ments and the distribution of the terrestrial masses on the 
surface of the globe, accidental in appearance, yet reveal 
a plan which we are enabled to understand by the evolutions 
of history; that the continents are made for human socie- 
ties, as the body is made for the soul; that each of the 
northern or historical continents is peculiarly adapted by its 
nature to perform aspecial part which corresponds to the 
wants of humanity in one of.the great phases of its history ; 
and that thus nature and history, the earth and man, stand in 
the closest relations to each other, and form only one grand 
harmony !”* 

We have already intimated that it is not easy to say 
whether Humboldt or Ritter has done the most for the new 
geography of which these are the principles, for they have 
labored by different methods and in different departments,— 
Humboldt inclining decidedly to the study of material science, 
in geology, hydrography, orography, and terrestrial physics, 
and Ritter in as marked a manner evincing his love for the 





* Guyot, Earth and Man. 
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study of mankind, in history, ethnography, and archeology, 
and regarding the world as a theater for human progress. 

To define the relative value of their services is happily as 
needless as it would be difficult. They acted and reacted apon 
one another. Humboldt was the older in years, and his pecu- 
liarly fortunate circumstances led him to publish at an early 
period of life. He was consequently world-renowned, when 
Ritter remained almost unknown. He has suggested much in 
his various writings which his younger associate more com- 
pletely developed. We find the latter near the commence- 
ment of his great work making a special acknowledgment to 
the former, personally and in the name of science, for the use 
of most important learned and official documents, manuscript 
memoirs, itineraries, maps, monographs, and rare literary 
works, which pour upon him, and upon him alone, from every 
direction. 

Humboldt’s celebrated journeys, first to tropical America 
and afterwards to Central Asia, furnished him with rich mate- 
rials for publication. He was a reaper in fields from which 
nothing had been garnered. On returning from the former 
expedition he passed several years in Paris, preparing for the 
press the result of his researches, and in this labor the most 
eminent naturalists of the world were intimately associated. 
Bonpland, his companion in travel, Cuvier, Arago, Gay Lus- 
sac, Vauquelin, Klaproth, Kunth, all took part with eagerness 
in the preparation of those departments with which they were 
severally most acquainted. The work, or rather the series of 
works, was written in French under the general title, “ Voyage 
aux Régions équinowiales du Nouveau Continent par A. de 
Humboldt et A. Bonpland.” To enumerate the successive 
parts, the atlases, and plates, and the various editions and trans- 
lations of the whole or of portions, would be to furnish our 
readers with a longer and more intricate chapter of biblio- 
graphical knowledge than would be here appropriate. We 
shall not attempt it. Humboldt’s second great journey, that to 
the central regions of Asia, was not only less prolific but less 
important than the former. Respecting this, he published a 
preliminary work in connection with his companions, Rose and 
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Ehrenberg,—but it was only the forerunner of his more com- 
plete treatise on “ Asie Centrale; recherches sur les chaines 
de montagnes, et la climatologie comparée.” Paris, 1848. 

These costly works on the new world and the old will 
always remain as monuments of the native endowments, 
the industry, the learning and the wisdom of their author. 
But, fortunately, those who have not that profound knowledge 
of science which alone will enable them to enjoy these works, 
may yet become acquainted with their writer. Indeed, to the 
multitude, even to the circle of highly educated readers, 
Hamboldt is better if not more admiringly known, by two 
comparatively popular works, than by the more imposing 
memorials of his intellectual greatness. The works to which 
we allude are almost his earliest and his latest books, the be- 
ginning and the ending of the series of his writings, the “ Views 
of Nature,” and the “ Kosmos.” 

The former of these—Ansichten der Natur—was prepared 
by the author, in 1807, svon after his return from South 
America, when his enthusiasm was at its hight. Although 
two or three chapters were added in the subsequent revisions 
of the work, and the notes were very much expanded, yet the 
text remained almost unaltered, while the numerous allusions to 
it, and the quotations from it which may be found in the other 
writings of the author, are a still more decided indication of 
the estimate with which he was wont to regard this production 
of his youth. Many a man on attaining years and fame has 
been eager to suppress his early publications, but Humboldt 
seems to have made for himself in this first, fresh, hearty ex- 
pression of his love of nature a perpetual fountain of youth, to 
which in advancing years he delighted to return. The book 
has been as popular in Germany, France, and England, as 
it is fascinating. It is not one finished memoir, bat a suc- 
cession of delightful essays, suggested chiefly by the author’s 
observations on the physical geography of this continent. 
It thus reminds us of the sketches by pencil and pen, which 
adorn the portfolio of a traveler, less elaborate perhaps, 
but more natural than the later productions of his quiet 
hours. As such, the work is peculiarly attractive to the 
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common reader, who might possibly be repelled by a treatise 
of more logical method, and more minute details. In the 
“Tdeas for a Physiognomy of Plants,” for example, he may 
see the “Heart of the Andes” almost as vividly as in that 
master-piece of American art, the landscape of Church. 

On the other hand, Humboldt’s Kosmos, as we have said, is 
the work of his declining years ; if, indeed, that life can be said 
to decline, which closes like the course of the sun in summer 
with radiance more beautiful and impressive than the splendor 
of noon. It is true that the general plan of this work was 
projected at an early period of his life. Upon going to Berlin 
in 1827, while he declined a chair in the already famous univer- 
sity of which his distinguished brother, William von Humboldt, 
may be regarded as the founder,—he gave a public course of 
lectures on Physical Geography. These were the outline, or 
rather the germ, of that survey of the natural world, which, in 
the form of connected volumes, began to see the light in 1844, 
and which was not quite completed at the time of the author’s 
death ; for like his distinguished contemporaries, Macaulay and 
Prescott, he leaves an unfinished book, to stand as a broken 
shaft above his grave, an emblem of the mortality to which 
the most exalted of our race are subject. We say these lectures 
were an early attempt to bring out the ideas which lie at the 
basis of the Kosmos, but long before even they were given, 
the mind of the author had considered the scheme, so that 
when he began to publish he was able to speak of his work 
‘as having been present to his mind in outline for half a cen- 
tury.” What Humboldt wrote in half a century is not to be 
criticised in half a page. We shall accordingly state the object 
of his book in his own words, and shall leave it to be judged 
by the testimony of others. 

But before proceeding to do so, such of our readers as delight 
to compare the bud with the flower, may be interested in 
seeing the outline of his lectures. They were sixty-one in 
number,—arranged in the foliowing order. Five lectures 
treated of the nature and limits of physical geography, and in- 
cluded a general sketch of nature; three were devoted toa 
history of the science of the world ; two to the inducement to 
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a study of natural science ; sixteen to the heavens; five to the 
form, density, latent heat and magnetic power of the earth 
and to the polar light; four were on the nature of the firm 
earth crust, on hot springs, earthquakes and volcanoes ; two on 
mountains and the type of their formation ; two on the form 
of the earth’s surface, and on the connection of the continents ; 
two on the sea and the flowing waters of the earth ; ten on the 
atmosphere, and the distribution of heat; one on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the organic creation in general ; one 
on the geography of plants; three on the geography of ani- 
mals; and two on ethnography.* 

A similar arrangement, though not exactly the same, is fol- 
lowed in the Kosmos. But the rapid progress of science 
which has made the later volumes of the printed work to 
differ from the former must have compelled the writer to pre- 
pare the work almost ad ovo when he began to print. Indeed 
he tells us that he preserved no notes of his lectures. 

The first volume of the Kosmos gives a general view of the 
present state of physical science; the second illustrates the 
incitements to the study of Nature, and proceeds to an outline 
history of the physical contemplation of the universe; the 
third in two divisions is devoted to the heavens, or the spe- 
cial study of celestial phenomena; while the fourth, the last 
which has appeared, is a survey of telluric phenomena, or the 
earth. It will be evident from this, the briefest possible state- 
ment of the contents of the work, that Humboldt’s aim was to 
present a view of all in Nature which is known to man, and 
that his treatise is accordingly divided between the heavens 
and the earth, “the star among the stars.” Or, to quote his 
own language, in the felicitous translation of Mrs. Sabine, 
“The word Cosmos is employed as signifying the Heavens and 
the earth, or the whole world of sense, or the material universe ; 
agreeably to general Hellenic usage subsequently to the time 
of Pythagoras, and in conformity with its definition by the 
unknown author of the treatise entitled De Mundo, which 
was long erroneously attributed to Aristotle. If scientific 





* Klencke, Biogr. Denkmal. Leips. 1859, 
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names had not long varied from their true linguistic meaning, 
the present work might properly have been entitled Cos- 
mography, divided into Uranography and Geography.” And 
again, “The physical cosmography of which I attempt the 
exposition does not aspire to the perilous elevation of a pure ra- 
tional science of nature. Leaving to others who may perhaps 
adventure on them with more success, these depths of a purely 
speculative philosophy, my essay on the Cosmos consists of 
physical geography, joined with the description of the heavenly 
bodies in space: its aim is to present a view of the material 
universe which may rest on the empirical foundation of the 
facts registered by science, compared and combined by the 
operations of the intellect. It is within these limits alone 
that the undertaking can harmonize with the wholly objective 
tendency of my mental disposition and with the labors which 
have occupied my long scientific career.” 

It would be superfluous for us to speak of the result of this 
bold attempt,—this Napoleonic effort to systematize and or- 
ganize all the disjecta membra of physical science. We have 
seen it stated with authority that the Kosmos, like its author, 
taken all in all, had never been equaled; but in separate 
departments, the book and its writer have both been surpassed. 
In the words of another, well qualified to speak—the under- 
taking was that of a giant, but it was nevertheless impossible. 
But if the book does not go down to posterity with the Physics 
of Aristotle and the Natural History of Pliny, it will always 
be regarded as one of the most remarkable works of this nine- 
teenth century. 

From what has now been said, it is obvious that compara- 
tively a small portion of the Kosmos as it has been published 
is devoted to Physical Geography, properly so called, and 
when that portion is examined it will be apparent that the world 
has been regarded rather as a manifestation of the forces of 
nature, than as a world adapted and designed for the home of 
mankind. This is astriking difference between the writings of 
Humboldt and Ritter, as we shall presently have occasion to 
show. Humbolt was not reluctant to perceive the relation of the 
earth to man,—for he distinctly refers to it in several eloquent 
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passages, but to Ritter it was a favorite, perhaps we should say, 
a constant mode of thought. 

The fourth volume of the Kosmos, as we have already men- 
tioned, is devoted to terrestrial phenomena. The first section 
extending through about one-third of the whole discusses the 
laws of magnetism; the remainder is uccupied with the dy- 
namics of the earth, and especially with the expansive subject 
of volcanoes. The continuation of the work will bring us, 
doubtless, to the structure of the continents. But in the very 
first volume, toward its close, will be found an interesting 
statement, perhaps more satisfactory because complete so far 
as it goes, of the present state of Physical Geography. We 
do not know within the same compass a better resumé of the 
science. The article by Sir John Herschel in the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica is, indeed, more comprehen- 
sive, and far more full of facts, but for general statements the 
chapter in Humboldt is certainly to be preferred. Those who 
seek for further information must go to the “ Earth and Man,” 
by Professor Guyot. 

We quote a single passage from the introduction to the 
Kosmos : 


“The telluric portion of the physical description of the universe, to which I pre- 
serve the old and expressive title of physical geography, treats of the distribution 
of magnetism on our planet in its relations of intensity and direction, but does 
not teach the laws of magnetic attraction and repulsion, or the means of eliciting 
powerful electro-magnetic effects, whether transitorily or permanently. Physical 
geography describes in bold and general outlines the compact or indented con- 
figuration of continents, and the distribution of their masses in both hemi- 
spheres,—a distribution which powerfully influences differences of climates and 
the most important meteorological processes of the atmosphere ; it seizes the 
predominant character of mountain chains, whether parallel or transverse and 
intersecting, and whether belonging to the same or to different epochs and sys- 
tems of elevation; it examines the mean hight of the continents above the pres- 
ent surface of the sea, or the positition of the center of gravity of their volume ; 
the relation of the highest summits of the great chains to the general line of their 
crests, to the vicinity of the sea, and to the mineral character of the rocks of 
which they consist. It depicts to us the eruptive rocks as active principles of 
movement, traversing, uplifting, and inclining at various angles the passive sedi- 
mentary rocks: it considers volcanoes either as isolated or ranged in single or in 
double series, and extending their sphere of action to various distances, either by 
means of long narrow bands of erupted rocks, or by earthquakes operating im 
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circles which widen or contract in the course of centuries, It-describes the strife 
of the liquid element with the firm land; it shows the features which are common 
to all great rivers in the upper and in the lower portion of their course, and how 
they become subject to bifurcation, It characterizes rivers either as breaking 
their way through great mountain chains, or following, for a time, a course par- 
allel to them, either clese to their foet or at a considerable distance, according to 
the influence which the elevation of the mountain system may have exercised on 
the neighboring plains. It is only the general results of comparative orography 
and hydrography which belong to the science whose proper limits I am endeay- 
oring to trace, and aot the enumeration of our loftiest mountains, active vol- 
canoes, or rivers with the extent of their watershed and the number of their 
tributaries. All these details belong to geography properly so called, in its most 
restricted sense. We here consider phenomena only in their mutual connection, 
and in their relations to the different zones of our planet, and to its general 
physical constitution. The specialities either of inanimate substances or of or- 
ganic beings, classed according to analogy of form and composition, do indeed 
form a highly interesting subject of study, but quite foreign to the present 
work,” pp. 45-47. 


But it is not to be supposed that Humboldt’s contributions 
to Physical Geography are limited to these portions of the 
Kosmos. His other works are all of them relevant in a greater 
or less degree to the same branch of knowledge. To him the 
world is indebted for the promulgation of views, equally novel 
and profound, in respect to the importance of recognizing the 
element of the altitudes, in the study of every country, and 
not less, for his original and masterly exhibition of the laws 
of the geographical distribution of plants and animals. No 
one now thinks of describing scientifically any country with- 
out at least as much reference to vertical measurements as 
to horizontal dimensions, nor can any one study with thor- 
oughness any phase of organic life without acknowledging and 
accepting the previous labors of Humboldt. His name is en- 
rolled in every department of science ; while as an explorer 
and a geographer we must acknowledge that it stands alone. 

It is time for us to pass from the writings of Humboldt to 
those of Ritter, his junior by about ten years, his survivor by 
searcely five months. 

The great work of Ritter is the Lrdkunde, or, as the title 
is more fully defined, “ Geography in its relation to Nature and 
to the History of mankind, as the sure basis for studying and 
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teaching the physical and historical sciences.” The first part 
appeared in 1817, and the second in the following year, but 
these two volumes, like the lectures of Humboldt, were only 
the precursors of a far more extended work. They related to 
only two continents, Africa and Asia. In 1822 he began to 
publish an enlarged and improved edition, but after the ap- 
pearance of one volume upon Africa a long pause ensued, and 
it was not until 1832, that the first portion of the second vol- 
ume upon Asia was issned from the press. Within a few 
years afterward several parts appeared, all pertaining to the 
same continent, and it was only a few weeks before his de- 
cease that he wrote the closing words of the nineteenth vol- 
ume, upon Asia. Even then he had not completed his deserip- 
tion of that portion of the globe. To have described the entire 
world in his complete and elaborate manner would have re- 
quired a longer life than four score years. During all the time 
of this publication Ritter was engaged in teaching and in 
accumulating the data for the prosecution of his work. It is 
understood that especially in respect to Europe he had gathered 
avast amount of materials, to which his frequent journeys 
in vacation wouid enable him to add the result of wide ob- 
servation. 

The Erdkunde of Asia is divided into five sections, and to 
most of it good indexes are published. The first includes the in- 
troduction, and Eastern Asia, considered in five divisions, the 
central plateaux, Siberia, China, and India; the second _sec- 
tion includes Western Asia, likewise considered in five divis- 
ions, the Turanian and Iranian countries, with those of the 
Euphrates and Tigris ; the third section is devoted to Arabia ; 
the fourth to the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria; and 
the fifth to Asia Minor. 

Dr. Kramer, in the memorial of Ritter, to which we have 
already referred, thus briefly characterizes this great work : 

“ Ritter’s intention was, to give with the greatest accuracy a vivid image of 
the formation of the superficies of the earth in its horizontal and vertical dimen- 
sions by means of a conscientious and careful use of all existing sources, and to 
represent and explain the characteristic qualities of its parts and their relation to 


each other and to the whole earth, but at the same time to make it serve as a 
substratum of all animated nature, and as a foundation and condition of the de- 
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velopment of the different nations and the whole human species in their mani- 
fold mutual relations to one another. 

“‘ This was a stupendous task, but Ritter performed it marvelously well. Its 
execution required a combination of great and varied talents, such as rarely ever 
have been or will be found, cultivated by deep and assiduous study. In it we see 
powerful and truly ingenious displays of general geographical ituition and com- 
bination, a care, that indefatigably penetrates into the deepest recesses and most 
minute details, an extensive knowledge of natural sciences, a perfect command 
of extensive historical materials, and lastly, a truthfulness and thoroughness of 
learned inquiry, combined with the rare gift of a rich, fresh, vivid, and expressive 
representation. Truth and knowledge of the living God were the springs that 
actuated his mind and after which he aspired Hence his humility, hence his 
close and perfect application, his concentration upon the subject before him. No 
difficulty ever deterred him in his investigations, although the matter before him 
was continually and vastly accumulating. His work was to him, as he wrote in 
his diary, when, after a long interruption, he again commenced his labor, ‘his 
song of praise to the Lord.’” 

At the basis of this entire work, and indeed of all Ritter’s 
writings, lies the thought that each of the grand divisions of 
the earth has its own peculiar character as really as any per- 
son; and that thus it is designed to fulfill a specific office in 
the culture of mankind. This peculiarity depends not alone 
nor chiefly upon the horizontal dimensions of the continent, 
upon the bays, and gulfs, and straits which penetrate the 
main land and form peninsulas, and capes, and islands,—nor 
upon the position of the entire mass with respect to the equa- 
tor and the poles, but rather on the elevation of the continent 
above the level of the sea, by which varieties of climate are 
produced, and diversities of flora and of fauna, to say nothing 
of differences in the human species, are obviously promoted. 
What is true of the whole is true also of each portion, and 
every high land and low land, every water course and coast, 
every island and peninsula, has its individual characteristics. 

This idea, promulgated and illustrated with rare eloquence 
and skill in the University lectures of Ritter, has already, to 
some extent, pervaded the geographical literature of the day, 
and may be traced in many of the school books of Germany 
which are based upon his method. Those who seek for its 
application by the author to all portions of the world, may be 
disappointed, for we have already seen that his chief strength 
was expended upon the largest and the most complex of all 
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the grand divisions. But in a volume composed of various 
contributions to the Academy of Sciences and other occasional 
essays, which was published at Berlin in 1852, under the title 
of an Introduction to General Comparative Geography, his 
principles are brought out. To that we refer the reader for a 
fuller statement than we are able to give. A translation of 
the book, with illustrative notes, would be a service to this 
country. 

At the risk of having it said that we have transferred the 
German pages to our own, instead of translating them, we 
shall make a few extracts from one of the earliest essays 
- which was published by Ritter, in order to show his method 
of thought, as well as to give a glimpse of the principles 
which lie at the basis of all he has written. 

In 1818 he wrote for the first volume of the Erdkunde an 
introduction to geography. In this he briefly indicates the 
plan of his work, enumerates the sources from which his 
materials are drawn, and explains the purpose which he has in 
view. At the outset he states a few important truths, which 
appear and reappear, expanded, confirmed, and illustrated 
through all the subsequent pages. 

It is one of the characteristics of human nature, he remarks, 
that there is in every man a personality belonging only to 
him, by the development of which he proceeds toward per- 
fection,—and the same is true of every nation. In the com- 
plete cultivation of this individuality lies the moral, and with 
it every other power of man; as well as the nationality and 
national strength of every people. It gives life and light to 
the present and the future, not according to its temporal and 
territorial, but according to its intellectual and moral power, 
casting its brilliant rays throughout the entire extent of the 
present life of the people and its future history. 

The individuality of a nation, continues Ritter, can only be 
recognized in its conduct, in its relation to itself, to its mem- 
bers, to its surroundings; and, since no people can be thought 
of independently of a state and country,—in its relation to 
both of these and in their relation to neighboring lands and 
neighboring states. Here the influence becomes apparent 
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which nature must exercise upon nations, in a more marked 
degree indeed than upon individual men, because, as it were, 
masses act upon masses, and the personality of the nation pre- 
dominates over that of the man. Nature is everywhere gentle 
in its influences, working rather in secret than in open day. 
Is it not then worth while, for the sake of the history of man 
and of nations, to study the surface of the earth in its relation 
to its inhabitants ? 

Independent of man, he proceeds to say, the earth is a 
theater for the occurrences of nature; the laws of its formation 
cannot proceed from man. In a science of the Earth, the 
earth itself must be questioned in respect to its laws. The . 
monuments which nature has erected upon it and their hiero- 
glyphic language, must be examined, described, and their 
construction deciphered. The high lands, the low lands, the 
mountains must be measured, their forms arranged according 
to their essential characteristics ; and the observers of every 
age and nation, yes, even the people themselves, must be 
consulted and understood in respect to what they have learned 
from the world in which they dwell. All the facts thus gath- 
ered must be reduced to a comprehensive whole. Then from 
every member, from every series, proceeds a result the truth of 
which is manifested in the localized phenomena of nature, 
and as a reflection in the life of those nations whose existence 
and whose peculiarities coincide with this or that combination 
in the characteristic earth formation. 

Thus controlled by a higher law, nations, like individual 
men, are developed under the simultaneous influences of na- 
ture and mind, that is by spiritual and physical powers. 

We are aware that to some of our readers these ideas of 
Ritter will appear to be thoroughly German, and possibly 
vague, but we prefer to present as nearly as possible his own 
words, rather than in a paraphrase of our own. It must be 
borne in mind not only that in common with most of his coun- 
trymen he clothes abstract ideas with personality in a manner to 
which we are unaccustomed, but he is avowedly presenting 
an old subject in a new light, so that for many of his expres- 
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sions, the English phrases, like coin from a new die, have not 
as yet become current. 

At a later period, when Ritter comes to apply these princi- 
ples to the geography of Asia, he remarks that the method 
which he follows differs from all which have previously been 
adopted. The reader, he says, must abandon himself com- 
pletely to the subject, and follow the work from its beginning 
onward in order to perceive the true connection of the parts, 
the arrangement, and the progressive thought, and so enlarge 
more and more his insight into details by a study of the gen- 
eral laws of nature. He calls especial attention to the fact 
that his method is not to proceed a priori, or from the arbi- 
trary and old fashioned divisions and subdivisions, which have 
generally been adopted in a most erroneons manner. Our 
method, he says, consists rather in beginning with the main 
trunk of the continent, presenting such considerations as can 
be derived from a general survey, and then proceeding by 
special investigations to make ourselves at home in those 
localities which are separated by nature into distinct and dif- 
fering territories, in order to arrange these in connected groups 
according to their individual phenomena, relations, and pre- 
dominant laws. By connecting these different groups we shall 
again proceed to general descriptions, relations, and laws of 
construction, not only respecting the physical nature of every 
locality, but also its organic productions and life. This will 
be facilitated by the arrangement of paragraphs, each of which, 
with its subdivisions and notes, will concentrate as it were in 
a focus all positive data. If this end is attained, each para- 
graph will present a true outline of a geographical member 
or link, which will not be without its value to the physical 
sciences, as well as to history. 

It is this exhaustive and comprehensive method which 
gives to every portion of Ritter’s writings its value. Bal- 
ancing, as he was accustomed to do, the assertions of one writer 
with those of another, basing all his theories upon positive 
knowledge, and then availing himself of his generalizations 

-in the elucidation of new phenomena, he has prepared a work 
on Asia, valuable not only in its entirety, but also as a succes- 
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sion of monographs, each perfect and complete in itself, and 
often sparkling with brilliant displays of genius. 

The proper limits of this Article will not allow us to do 
more than give a summary of the views which are presented 
by Ritter in the discussion of Asia, the largest and most 
diversified of the continents and the oldest in historical devel- 
opment. 

He recognizes in that grand division of the earth one pre- 
dominant trunk, to which many members are attached, mem- 
bers which are indeed subordinate in extent to the main body, 
but which especially toward the south and west display a 
marked importance,—while in the east and southeast the 
prominent feature is isolation, evinced in the entirely separa- 
ted and very numerous groups of islands. The trunk is 
characterized by one immense central plateau, divided in two, 
the high-land of Eastern Asia, and the high-land of Western 
Asia, of different geometrical figures and absolute hights, 
the one more rough, the other more even. There is a maxi- 
mum elevation of land with predominant and moderately high 
plateau-systems and border mountains of various form sur- 
rounded by alps with inexhaustible supplies of water ; enclo- 
sing elevations of various character; and independent and 
diverging mountain chains which ramify like a profusion of 
arms; so that thus the division into limbs and members (the 
articulation, to adopt an anatomical term) is displayed in the 
most manifold formations, which are never repeated. 

But beside all this should be mentioned the remarkable for- 
mation of the peninsulas in the south, which consist of high- 
lands and plateau-systems, more easily understood than the in- 
tricate and complex combinations of the main continent, be- 
cause more accessible, less extended also, and lower. These 
peninsulas, made cooler by their elevation, and otherwise 
highly favored, doubly enrich the south of Asia. They are 
important not only in themselves, but as tending to form and 
to protect the low-lands, which lie in the valleys of the water 
courses, and between them and the higher mountains at the 
north. These valleys correspond in their functions to those 
of Southern Europe, where between the Appenines of Italy 
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and the Alps of Switzerland, the granaries of Lombardy 
derive their abundance from the irrigation imparted to them 
by the surrounding high-lands. The terraces, which connect 
the high-lands with the low-lands, descend from the common 
center in at least twelve colossal formations. The valleys 
which they enclose are the great natural lines of communi- 
cation for the winds and waters, the flora and fauna, as well 
as for the people themselves, whose civilization they favor. 
These valleys descend by the deepest depressions into at least six 
large low plains, forming as many naturally disconnected dis- 
tricts. These six low-lands display a regular progression from 
those portions which are chiefly oceanic, to those which are 
completely removed from the sea, and are truly continental, 
exerting in consequence a strong influence upon the neighbor- 
ing grand divisions of the earth. 

Thus, in Asia, we recognize two great plateaux or high-lands, 
(those of Iran and Eastern Asia,) and four of a subordinate 
character with manifold other mountain systems, twelve great 
transition forms, (the terraces between the high-lands and the 
low-lands,) and six naturally separated low-lands, making in 
all four and twenty principal and peculiar natural types, which 
are so grouped that in their combination the characteristics of 
the entire world are made apparent. With this system of 
plastic formation, the animated nature is closely connected, 
not only in its regular and dependent, but in its free and 
independent manifestations. 

In attempting to trace these natural subdivisions of Asia on 
an ordinary map of that continent, the reader will experience 
some difficulty. To appreciate as it deserves the value of 
such general statements, he must consult a physical map 
which presents to the eye not only horizontal but vertical 
dimensions, and in which not only the coast of a country are 
given, the course of rivers and the direction of mountain 
chains, but in which also by means of different tints the low- 
lands are distinguished from the plateaux, and they from the 
mountain chains. It is much to be regretted that these maps 
are not to be found in every school and in every private 
library. The cost of such comprehensive atlases as the larger 
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works of Berghaus and Johnston need not deter the student 
from owning the smaller atlases which are prepared for use in 
Germany with great accuracy and beauty and at very low 
prices. It is desirable, we acknowledge, that in our own coun- 
try such maps should be edited and published; but until they 
ean be prepared in a truly scientific way, it is better for us still 
to depend upon transatlantic cartographers. 

This presentation of the geography of Ritter can hardly fail 
to be tedious to those who are not already familiar with the 
subject, and unsatisfactory to those who are. The latter class 
of readers will support us, however, in saying that the origi- 
nality of Ritter’s views, the technicality of his expressions, 
and the complicated structure of his sentences, renders the 
task of translation by no means easy. Indeed, it is to these 
circumstances that we must attribute the fact that only one 
translation of the Erdkunde has been made in Europe. That 
was made into the Russian language,—the relations of the 
great Slavonic empire to the continent of Asia being already 
so extended, and, at the same time, so progressive, that such a 
key to power as Ritter offered them was seized with the great- 
est eagerness. 

We had intended in this Article to go more fully into 
the several parts of the Lrdkunde, and to show how the 
author conducted his investigation in some particular country, 
the great peninsula of Arabia, for example; but we must de- 
fer for the present that purpose, and content ourselves with 
having brought forward the characteristics of the work. We 
cannot doubt that followers of Ritter in this country and in 
England will lay before the public his profound and com- 
prehensive views, worked out, illustrated, and made intelligible 
to every mind. Already in Switzerland and Germany the 
text-books in geography are based on the principles of Ritter, 
and while his own words have been read by a narrow circle, 
his views have been taught in every school-room. They have 
had an influence on a multitude of scholars, and have led to 
the discussion both of nature and of history, in a manner be- 
fore unknown, but sure to produce the most advantageous 
results in the culture of the mind and the promotion of true 
civilization. 
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It is fortunate that our own land, to which Ritter always 
referred as the future seat of human power, rapidly gaining 
ascendency, has become the home, at once the study and the 
lecture-room of one who was trained by the great geographer 
of Berlin, and was always referred to by him as his devoted 
friend. We need hardly say that we allude to Professor 
Guyot, once of Neufchatel and now of Princeton. Imbued 
with the spirit of Humboldt and Ritter, he has presented in 
his work on the “ Earth and Man,” the most important of their 
conclusions in respect to the structure of this world and its 
adaptation to mankind, together with his own profound reflec- 
tions on this subject, the result of protracted and varied studies 
in science and in history. We well remember the high terms 
in which Ritter was accustomed to speak of this work, and no 
one is a better judge than he. Prof. Agassiz, also, in speak- 
ing of the lectures which form the basis of this volume, re- 
ferred in the strongest terms to the “brilliant generalizations” 
of this author, supplementary to those of Humboldt and Ritter, 
and urged their wide diffusion. 

If there are any of our readers who desire to understand the 
New Geography, and who are not already acquainted with the 
character of this unpretending volume, we assure them that in 
it they will find a profound exhibition of important principles, 
presented with clearness of style, richness and beauty of illus- 
tration, and power of argument which will amply reward the 
most careful study. By his accurate measurements of all the 
higher peaks in the mountains of the eastern portion of this 
continent, Prof. Guyot has made an important contribution 
to the knowledge of the new world, and by his elaborate tables 
for meteorological and other physical calculations, he has ren- 
dered an incalculable service to all observers of natural phe- 
nomena. By his lectures in the Normal Schools and before 
the Teachers’ Institutes of various States, to say nothing of 
his collegiate instruction and his other public lectures, he has 
awakened a widely and deeply felt interest in a department 
of knowledge which was almost unknown in this country be- 
fore his arrival in it. But there is yet one service which we 
hope he will speedily render, the preparation of a series of text- 
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books illustrated with physical maps, and adapted to different 
periods of instruction. The tedious study which is now called 
geography in our schools, would then give way to a more 
satisfactory and more useful contemplation of the world in 
which we dwell. 


Even now, in the higher institutions of learning, much 
could be done for the diffusion of philosophical notions of the 
structure of the earth in its relations to man. The study of 
natural science in all its departments is at once interesting and 
important; not less valuable and instructive is the history of 
different epochs and countries; but to show the relation be- 
tween the world and its inhabitants, between the powers of 
nature and of mind, between the structure of a continent and 
the races or nations which possess it, is to illustrate on the 
grandest scale the designs of the Creator in planning this 


complex globe to be the home, the school, and the judgment- 
hall of man. 
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The Power of Contrary Choice. 


Articte Il—THE POWER OF CONTRARY CHOICE. 


Tue question whether the soul has the “ power of contrary 
choice” is one of the utmost importance in its bearings 
upon theology, and all moral science. It is high time that 
the subject was thoroughly understood. The orthodox faith 
has lost munch by its dullness of apprehension and its incom- 
pleteness here, and entirely failed of that “ vantage ground” 
which it would have held but for its unwillingness to concede 
what is intuitionally true at this point, and what the common 
sense of men concedes in all the relations of life. Happy the 
day, for the cause of truth generally, and for the power and 
spread of the gospel, when our metaphysics on this and other 
subjects shall agree with the acknowledged principles of com- 
mon sense, and be but the philosophic and comprehensive 
statement of them! Ask any man of a thousand you may 
meet, whether he thinks he could have done right yesterday 
when he did wrong, and he will say “ Yes.” It is the senti- 
ment of common life, and of humanity, for all time, every- 
where. Not whether he acted freely and with consent of will 
in doing wrong. Thatof course. But whether situated as he 
then was, he could have refrained from the wrong and done 
the right, and he will still say “Yes,” if his conscience is 
tender, and bad theology does not come in his way. And he 
will sustain his position by asking further, “If I could not, 
how then was [ resporsiblefor mysin? If it was ‘ inevitable,’ 
situated as I was, how am I answerable for it? If the tempt- 
ations to it took away my power to the contrary, I feel ab- 
solved for what I could not help ;” and the conscience of man- 
kind will go with him in this, philosophize about it as we 
may. 

It is not to be expected that a great mind of any given age 
should see all sides of all subjects, for all time. The error of 
the colossal “ Treatise on the Will,” is just at the point un- 
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der review. No man has proved that choice is always as is 
the greatest apparent good, and it is not an intuitional idea, 
Edwards found it in the dialectics of previous periods, and ac- 
cepted it without special investigation, we may hope. It was, 
too, a link in a chain and scheme of doctrine. It was not in- 
vestigated on its intrinsic merits as a psychological question. 
It stood in the light of a consequence, and was for its sake. 
It was deemed needful to Divine government, though without 
good reason. The argument was, that God could not be su- 
preme, or secure results, unless he had sovereignty of all voli- 
tions and made them but modifications of the infinite cause. 
But there never can be more than the “petitio principii” 
here. You can only beg the question. Who knows that I 
always do what I think is best? It seems to me far otherwise. 
The sense of the inquiry is not altered if I add the phrase, 
what I think at the time is best. All volition is in the pres- 
ent tense. The statement, however expressed, must be tanta- 
mount to this, that all men always act from the conviction of 
what is the greatest good. And can this be said of all the 
foolishness, and lust, and wickedness of earth and hell? The 
expression is a misnomer. It does not characterize the act. 
It has credence for the sake of an end to be gained by it, and 
yet that end, when thus reached, falsifies a moral government 
and ignores the distinction between nature and the super- 
natural. 

If motives govern choice, with no power to the contrary, 
then “the is” is the exponent of “the can be.” Then the 
past could be only as it has been; the present cannot be 
otherwise than as it is, or the future than as it will be. The 
forces are all “ah extra.’ We have no power to alter them, 
or their effects. The stream is from the beginning downward 
and onward, and we have no power to change its course. All 
is a Divine programme, and must be fulfilled in this way or the 
reins are taken out of the hands of God, and he has no way 
left to be supreme. It is an outside pressure on us, or one 
“ab extra” to ourselves, which is only to be yielded to, and 
which can only be yielded to freely, you may say. But even 
that you get not from the doctrine, or the scheme it serves, 
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but in spite of, and in exception to, them. These would be 
complete, with this element left out. The whole subject is 
viewed theologically, and for a theological result. It is a 
mere matter of cause and effect, to enable God to govern 
mind and secure results in the moral, as he does in the phys- 
ical world. That the mind is free in the process, at the point 
of contact with it, is intuitionally learned indeed, but it does 
not belong to the scheme or the object of it, and does not 
make one hair white or black, in the matter of results. Ali 
is from God, and resistless as the lightning, and all a Divine 
method to gain a Divine end. And in gaining that end, the 
mind is no real factor. It has no discretion, no power of re- 
sistance, no sovereignty over the issue. At any given point 
of wrong it could not hold up, for it has no power to the 
contrary. It goes as it is led, and because it is led. You say 
freely, “Yes,” as the wheel on its axle, or the joint in its 
socket, or the door on its hinges, and by subsidizing this for- 
eign element to your doctrine you relieve thus empirically the 
unutterable repulsions of it. But in all this you do not de- 
scribe the conscious intuitions of the mind in its free acts. The 
view is not authentic. More is wanting to it. It lacks vi- 
tality. It does not give object or character to the freedom it 
admits. There is in it no discretion, no power of discrimina- 
tion, no election as to what the act shall be in the given cir- 
cumstances. You have not got up into the region of personal 
cause. There is no self-origination of conduct, or character, 
or destiny. You have not risen into the region of the “super- 
natural.” You have not stept from the tread-mill policy of 
mere physics into the appropriate sphere of the will. The 
man as yet is but a mere tool in the hands of another—a thing 
acting as it is acted on—a means, worked by another for the 
sake of something beyond itself. And the picture is unmean- 
ing. The view is lame and inadequate. It fails integrally to 
complete the intimations of consciousness in our free acts, and 
tantalizes us with the name of freedom, while it takes its gist 
and import, aye, its real life away, and makes it at once with- 
out significance or value. 

We never did wrong without the conviction that, at the 
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time and under the circumstances, the act was needless and 
avoidable. Could we, one of the sharpest pangs of remorse 
would be extracted, if not all remorse effectually quieted and 
removed. No man was ever placed where he could not do 
right. A virtue that is “inevitable,” is no virtue. The plea, 
“T could not help it,” is always in bar of imputed wrong, 
aud equally excluding merit, in action formally right. Of 
course we would guard against the predisposing tendencies to 
existent wrong, which are found in habits and propensities 
formed and resultant ef the earlier history of the individual 
or the race, and our friends, in controversy, will, we judge, 
agree with us in this. But if I have no power against an ex- 
isting temptation and array of motives, how have I against a 
previous habit? Such a habit is nothing to me now, in the 
matter of a current responsibility, except as a present influ- 
ence. And if I have no capabilities concerning it, but only to 
freely do its bidding—if I may not at any stage, and under 
any circumstances, arrest and throttle it and deliver myself from 
it, and proclaim the freedom of eternal victory over it, from the 
force of the very elements of the intelligence that is in me, and 
of me asa creature of God, and more especially now as aided 
and encouraged by the assurances of the gospel, then indeed 
am I “led as an ox to the slaughter, and like a fool to the cor- 
rection of the stocks.” 

But it has been objected “cut bono,” “ What is the use of 
claiming the power of contrary choice—it never is exercised?” 
But are you sure of that? We believe that the power of con- 
trary choice is, and is exercised in thousands and thousands of 
instances every day. Indeed, not a sinner turns to God with- 
out it. Leta great revival of religion sweep through the city, 
and over the land, and you have it everywhere. We see not 
how any one gets to Christ without it. He must wake it up, 
and stake his salvation, under God, upon it. He must sum- 
mon it to the work of resistance and counteraction. He must 
contravene the prevalent propensities, and temptations, and 
habits of a whole life of impenitence and alienation from God. 
He must encounter the cherished lusts of a life time, and go 
right abreast of all he has ever been, to resist all, and against 
the pleadings, and pretensions, and tyranny of all, and turn 
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unto God and live. And in this he needs the power of con- 
trary choice, and uses it. So that for all the purposes of this 
discussion this power to the contrary is, under God, the life of 
the world, and is seen wherever a sinner is converted from the 
error of his way, or a soul saved from death. How can you 
break away from a dominant propensity, or change a course of 
action, without calling up an element of being like that for 
which we here contend ¢ 

The objector will not surely take shelter under the poor sub- 
terfuge that we cannot have two and opposite choices, or go 
two ways at once; for what does this amount to, reduced to 
the last analysis? It is just equivalent to the insignificant, 
identical proposition, that we do as we do—that personality is 
a unit, and not a duad. A given volition or exercise may 
be no measure of the powers of its author. Powers may lie 
dormant, or await the occasion for their use. We should be 
sorry to conclude that one who is only doing wrong, is exer- 
cising all the powers he has, or that we ever lose the power of 
right action, whatever, in fact, our conduct may be. 

The poor deceit practised on the mind of such an objector, 
and which he would doubtless hold as a conceded and le- 
gitimate postulate, and which has been the occasion of more 
discussions and logomachics since its invention than alinost 
anything else, is that of two sorts of necessity—physical and 
moral—the last always retiring, on the analysis of its friends, 
into a mere certainty, only. But how is the merely certain a 
correlate of the possible? Only by begging the question 
again, in view of the theological necessities of the scheme. A 
certainty may be no more allied to a necessity than an uncer- 
tainty, unless, as before, you restrict the thought to the mere 
inanity, that what will be, will be. But much will be that 
need not be, and that ought not to be, and that is under no 
necessity of being whatever. Shall we use a nomenclature, 
in dealing with abstract truth, which obliges us to say that 
that is necessary which God has forbidden, and which he is 
opposed to, and all good agencies in the universe, and the 
constituent elements of our own being? Temptation is one 
thing, but the necessity of compliance quite another. I may 
be greatly tempted, but the greater is the resistance, and: the 
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use of my power to the contrary, which I can and should 
make ; and if I foolishly comply, the fact would be the expo- 
nent of no necessity thereto. Of course we object not to the 
forms of conventional speech, found in or out of the Bible, 
and for popular use, where great temptation or a perpetu- 
ated depravity is correllated with, or expressed by the words 
“ean,” and “cannot;” as, the brethren of Joseph hated him 
so badly that they “ could not speak peaceably to him ;” when 
every one knows they could and should. 

The error lies not in accepting this metaphoric language of 
the Orient and of common life, as implying hardened iniquity, 
or in reference to hereditary propensity, or great, overt wicked- 
ness, as when it is said that such an one is so great a liar that 
he “cannot” speak the truth, and the like phrases that are 
well enough understood among men—not this, but in running 
this phraseology into a universal dogma of Occidental meta- 
physics, and constituting it a battery in the discussions of ex- 
act truth and science behind which to screen the exigences of 
a theological system. But the doctrine is vital to the theory 
which it subserves. The aim is to secure a Divine govern- 
ment in the moral sphere. And to secure this, it is deemed 
needful to give to God the sovereignty of all volitions, that 
they may thereby be as on the whole he would have them to 
be, and as will best promote his great end in creation. And 
as this can be done only in the way of influence “ab extra” 
to the mind, (proper,) there is established from the very de- 
mands of the system this doctrine of necessity, and the coales- 
cence of the “is” and the “can be.” The error lies in 
bringing in this idea of necessity at all within the sphere of 
the will, and in taking this way of securing a Divine moral 
government. It is inherently vicious as a method, and can 
but subvert the superstructure it would raise. What, in the 
convictions of any man, would be the value of, or what would 
be that moral government or universe which absorbed into the 
Deity all the sovereignty of volitions, and found in him 
alone all the discretionary movements of mind? A thing, it 
might be; more than that, it could not be. 

The doctrine of cause is as legitimate and appreciable in de- 
rived as underived being. God made man in his own image, 
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and after his own likeness. Intelligence is cause “ per se,” 
dependent for its being, but with a full and unrestricted per- 
sonality as to its voluntary and responsible acts. Where would 
be the personality of God without the sovereignty in himself 
of his voluntary states and acts, and if we might suppose them 
to be in another, and to be caused by any other than himself, 
we could no longer see in him the element of personal cause ; 
nothing would remain but irresponsible effect. He must have 
the control of his forthgoing volitions, or he is no person ; 
he has no discretion in respect to what he is, or will be; he is 
without individuality or accountableness, to himself or to anoth- 
er. Suchis allintelligence. It must, on the last analysis, be it- 
self the umpire in respect to its voluntary states—be itself the 
sovereign, and have the control over them, and say what they 
shall be, and whether or not they shall be. Without this you 
do not get a personality into the intelligence, and abstracting 
this you destroy it as intelligence, and convert it into a mere 
effect, moved by causes from without, either material or im- 
material. They shall say what it shall be and do, and not the 
intelligence itself; and theirs should be the responsibility of 
its course. It is no longer a “causa causans,” but merely a 
“ causa causata.” But God deals with derived intelligence as 
if it were a “causa causans,” and could put forth voitilons 
without his influence therein, or with his influence therein, or 
against his influence therein. “Ye stiff necked and rebell- 
ious, ye do alway resist the Holy Ghost.” What mean those 
exhortations, and promises, and comminations, and eventual 
retributions, which are everywhere propounded in the Bible, 
as related to thissubject? What is the doctrine that underlies 
them, or what relevancy in them, if the sovereignty of our 
voluntary states is not in ourselves, but in God? Does one 
exhort another to that over which he has not the control and 
jurisdiction, but which, after all, is with himself? We are 
aware of indicating here, but what is well nigh common-place 
in philosophy, that all moral influence is inherently resisti- 
ble, and that individual mind would be without self-respect, 
if it were without self-control. We prize as highly as any the 
work of the Spirit in the repentance and sanctification of men ; 
but we would not thereby take from and absorb -away the 
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responsible personality of the soul. Much is resistible that 
will not be resisted. Men will repent when they could hold 
out in sin, as others will continue to hold out in sin when they 
could and should repent; and God knows all results in both 
kingdoms of his empire, and has indicated them, so far as he 
has thought best, to us. 

All accurate thinkers distinguish between a “ sine gua non” 
and a cause. Intelligence acts in the way of intelligence. If 
there were nothing to choose, there would be no occasion for 
choosing. The mind determines itself in view of considera- 
tions present to it; but these are not the causes of its acts, nor 
the exponents of its power. The atmosphere is not the cause 
of breathing, though indispensable to it. The mind has laws 
of thought and principles of action. It dwells in a sea of 
motive influences, variant often and contradictory, and from 
all the sources of truth within its range ; and it selects its course 
among them without being commanded by any. It is itself 
the real and sole agent in the matter of volition, from the 
inherent “ méisus” of its own interior sphere, with power to 
accept any or refuse any. It can act foolishly or wickedly, 
or wisely, in the same circumstances. All the motives in cre- 
ation may surround and press upon it to do right, and yet it 
may do wrong. It holds a power within, and deeper than any 
external appliances can master. We present them, and leave 
them, and must leave them short of the result desired, and let 
that go to the sovereign arbitrament of the respondent mind, 
from its own interior sphere, in compliance or rejection, on an 
election and responsibility all its own. Motives do not secure 
choice, or necessitate it. They present its grounds, but give 
not its actuality, and are often doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment there. The voluntary activities of the will are inherent- 
ly contingent, and so we reason in all the intercourse of life. 
We do in the pulpit, and in personal appeal. We are not sure 
of results till we get responses. Other principles of mind, and 
the faets of history and experience, help us to calculate results, 
but with much imperfection and many failures. The necessi- 
tated faculties and well known luws of mind show the ordinary 
range of its voluntary being, but do not necessitate its volition, 
in any given instance. It can will anything, and that it does 
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not, in its voluntary history, abide in the extravagant, and lu- 
dicrous, and unreasonable, and wrong, is to be attributed to 
other reasons than a limit of power. 

The doctrine of necessity is, then, out of place in the sphere 
of the will, and the position that motives necessitate choice, 
with no power to the contrary, is fairly open to the following 
objections, which, with these preliminary suggestions, may be 
now more formally stated. 

1st. Jt cannot be proved. From the nature of the case it can 
be but an assumption, and ask the point in debate. How 
prove this coalescence of the “is” and the “ can be,” in re- 
spect to any given volition, and that it is the measure and 
limit of the powers of the mind, at the time, and that it can- 
not be arrested, or diverted, or changed and countermanded 
at any and every stage of it? We can only say that what is, 
is—only make a true note of history in the premises, without 
at all saying what might or might not be in its place. It takes 
for granted that we must will what we do will, and that we 
have no power against present consent of will, but only in its 
direction and fulfillment. And there is, there can be no psy- 
chological stand-point from which to maintain the position 
which can make it more than a “ petitio principit,” in behalf 
of some theological necessity supposed to demand it. 

2d. Its definition of choice is logically incomplete and de- 

fective. Its claim for choice is freedom in merely one direc- 
tion, whereas the true import of it is freedom to either. It is 
liberty to accept or decline a given object. It implies a free- 
dom, and of course a power, to either. The object can be re- 
ceived or rejected. The mind is sovereign over the issue, 
and is competent to a decision either way. It can act wisely or 
foolishly in the premises—choose life or death—act right or 
wrong—according to the light it has, or against it—obey or 
disobey—love God or hate him—repent of sin or hold out in 
impenitence—follow Christ or the world. What would that 
choice be, which presented no alternative—which involved the 
liability of but one issue, and made only that possible in the 
premises, and necessitated that? The element and the object 
of choice has now evaporated out of it, and it settles down 
into a fatality or a farce. The logical demands of the subjec 
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involve the principle and the power of contrary choice. 
** Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” says the Christian 
preacher; and does he not know that each one of his people, 
under every possible presentation of the subject, can at any 
time say, “ Yes” or “ No,” to his plea? What would com- 
pliance be worth, but for this; or what vitality, or value, in 
character or destiny? And hence, 

3d. Jt gives no real election in choice, and no true person- 
ality to the intelligence. All personality claims discretion over 
the issues presented, and as presented. It is not content with 
mere willingness of consent; it must have codrdinately the 
power of refusal. That consent must not be, because it could 
not be withheld. It must be with liberty to the contrary, or 
there is no virtue in it, no dignity of manhood, no prerogative 
of one, made in the image of God. Carry the opposite view 
to the marts of business, to the subject of religion or morality 
in the common walks of life, or even to the sports of child- 
hood, and let the umpire be the common sense and sentiments 
of men, and the dogma would scarcely fail of ridicule and 
contempt. 

The conviction of a practical and competent jurisdiction 
over influences brought to bear upon us, to say what we will 
do and what the act shall be in view of them, is everywhere, 
and is everywhere essential to all acknowledged responsibility. 
With its abandonment would go all sentiment of personal ac- 
countableness, and all idea of the characteristic difference be- 
tween a person and a thing. 

4th. Jt does not meet the demands of consciousness in voli- 
tion or the sentiments of praise and blame which attend it. 
Suppose the volition be asin. Does it describe the convic- 
tion of him who committed it, to say that it was in any sense 
necessary and unavoidable ?—that certain influences were im- 
posed on me, and I complied, of course, without power to the 
contrary? Something approaching this was attempted in be- 
half of the primeval sin; but our first parents broke down 
with shame in giving it. They had courage only to say, “The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat ;” “ The woman which Thou 
gavest me, gave unto me and I did eat.” Not that we could 
not help it, or avoid it, and that it was “inevitable.” The 
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conviction in sinning, is, that it is needless as well as wrong; 
avoidable as well as blameworthy, and that unless it were the 
one, it would not be the other. I am assailed with temptation 
in the streets. Until I comply, I have the power not to, as by 
all! admitted. When doI lose it? Does the consent to sin 
abolish it? Does the act of compliance abnegate the power 
of resistance, and necessitate my sin? This but confounds 
cause and effect, and gives an excuse beside. It makes the 
success of crime its apology. This would be a wonderful 
opiate to administer to those in sin—a wonderful relief to the 
pangs of remorse. A child shall say, “I could not help it,” 
and you will accept the excuse; while with perfect consistency 
society will inflict a severer punishment on the second or 
third or fiftieth offense, even up to a hardened iniquity, than 
on the first; showing indubitably that in the convictions of all 
men there is no relation between the indulgence of sin and its 
necessity. Consent, merely, does not, then, exhaust the con- 
scious convictions of the soul, in respect to its volitions. It is 
consent when it might be withheld ; compliance when it could 
have been resistance; wrong, perhaps, when it could and 
should have been right. Indeed, what is that voluntariness 
that cannot be withheld, that compliance which cannot be re- 
fused, that accéptance of a position or a boon which cannot be 
resisted? So that consent itself implies a power to the con- 
trary; and hence, 

5th. Lts theory of the intelligence is fundamentally incompe- 
tent and unsound. It constitutes the mind a mere effect, in 
nature, moving as it is moved upon, by something else. It 
does not rise to the dignity of the supernatural, in its view of 
mind. The intelligence according to this scheme is not cause 
“ er se,” —originating its own thoughts,—acting from the prin- 
ciples of its own constituent being, as inherently cause with self- 
control and jurisdiction over its voluntary movements to say 
what, and whether they shall be,—to comply or not comply 
with any motive influences that may be brought to bear upon 
us from any quarter, and to stand erect in the rectitude and 
dignity of our personal being, whatever the currents of adverse 
influence may be, that are sweeping by us; but only to com- 
ply with that which may be deemed the strongest, and be 
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alike at the mercy of any and every wave that comes. Mind 
has no power in itself. No element of simple cause inheres in 
it. It may arrest no movement, debate no question, counter- 
act no issue, prevent no conclusion. It is only a “causa 
causata.” The real cause is elsewhere,—it is “ab extra” to 
the mind, which is mere effect, differing from the water-wheel 
in the feature of consciousness, but not in the relations of cause 
and effect. Just this is the demand of the scheme. It is an 
indispensable link in the chain, without which the whole 
would be valueless. If the sovereignty of volitions was of the 
personality, and one might at any time say yes or no to any 
amount of temptation that might be on him, who could pre- 
dict its uniform success, according to any preconcerted pro- 
gramme that might be laid down, or know but that he did in 
thousands of instances deny its prerogative, and break in 
upon its line of things, and thus vitiate this method of moral 
government, whether human or divine? It must then deny all 
real cause to the finite, and with it all actual control over its 
voluntary history or jurisdiction and sovereignty in respect to 
what at any given point it shall be, and demand as the con- 
tent of the mind’s experience and its power, that it move con- 
tentedly and freely in the grooves marked by another’s hand, 
in obedience to influences ab extra to itself. That this leaves 
little to the mind that is really intelligent in itself or of the 
nature of a bona fide personality, and that it is utterly aside 
from all the dictates of our conscious being, we need not 
here repeat, and pass therefore to the consideration, that, 

6th. Jt supplies no valid basis of MORAL GOVERNMENT. 
Such a government always submits a question to the respond- 
ent under it, and gives him the jurisdiction over that ques- 
tion. It acknowledges a discretion on his part,—a power at 
all times to comply or not comply with the requisitions pro- 
posed. It furnishes a test,—it presents an alternative, and 
presumes him competent to either course. It holds him 
responsible for the right, but capable of the wrong. This is the 
language of all law, of all character and destiny,—the doctrine 
of all promises and exhortations, all rewards and punishments, 
all probation and retribution. It defers to a personality, in 
the subject under it, that is always equal to the test given, and 
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to the alternative proposed, to avoid the evil and choose the 
good,—a competency that is not compromited by the actual 
facts of the case,—a competency that sits president among 
them and over them, and abides inherently in the personal be- 
ing of the soul. It is a power to will or not will in any given 
case,—to will as he does or otherwise,—to will as he does or as 
he should, at any and all times, and that, too, whether he does 
so will or not. This element of power and sufticiency of soul for 
all right action, and all the intelligent responsibilities of moral 
government, lies inherent in the personality and back of all 
influences made to bear upon it. Without it, such a gov- 
ernment is a mere pageant, and personal being a mere thing. 
Without this you could not have an intelligent accountability. 
You could never charge that an act was needless and could 
have been avoided. You could only say to the subject under 
it, “you could if you would.” And he must reply “ inas- 
much as I would not, I could not,” and the act is of necessity, 
a part of my integral life and history—and any government in 
heaven or on earth would break down on this issue and at this 
point. You must divorce the “is” from the “ can be ” under 
moral government, and account the one to be no necessary 
exponent of the other. A power to do right is a power to do 
wrong. Moral government has its legitimacy within that 
sphere. It furnishes the elements and grounds of an intelli- 
gent electivity, but does not constrain or necessitate it. From 
the nature of the case it could not, and it never will. Its 
methods are inherently resistible, and must be so. Jt cannot 
necessitate its moral issues. Zhere may be that under it 
which it does not design or want. There may be that which 
is like rebellion to the strategy of a state, which is no part of 
that strategy or of its normal working, and which it cannot 
prevent, or dispose of, but in the way of a resultant retribn- 
tion, which takes on the element of physical power. Thus 
there is that under Divine Government, which God in no 
respect sympathizes with or would have, and which all the 
prerogatives of the Infinite combine to prohibit and resist, and 
overcome and cure. Probation from its very nature may not 
see the will of God fully met, and there may be no other way 
of controlling the spirits of lost men, than that of confining 
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their persons in “their own place.” Their moral state is not 
such as God would have it, or such as it would have been, if 
he had control of it, and never will be, and their condition 
will be a dernier resort under moral government, from the in- 
inherent liabilities of it. Such a government must be where 
God is, and creatures in his image, and it is the dignity and 
glory of creation. But this is necessarily of it too, and without 
which neither could virtue, or character, or moral excellency, 
or intelligent destiny, or heaven, be. All the wealth of charac- 
ter and destiny, of morality and religion, of likeness to God and 
companionship with angels, lies in this catagory of thought. 
Indeed what would that virtue and obedience be, which could 
not be withheld, but which was necessitated and “ inevitable.” 
Change the terms of the problem as you will, and that which 
takes from the intelligence the essential control of its volun- 
tary states, and gives its volitions into the keeping of another, 
destroys it, and blots out all that distinguishes moral govern- 
ment in its methods and results from one of brute force. The 
resistibility of moral means is their excellency and glory, as 
well as of all moral action in view of them. If they were 
otherwise they would not be moral, nor would action be in 
view of them. 

7th. The position here controverted is not taken for its 
own sake. We certainly intend no disrespect, and think we do 
no wrong in saying this. The historical relations of the ques- 
tion show this, and the effort of its friends now, as already in- 
timated, is ulterior, and with a view to a theological position. 
They would find here the basis of Divine government, and of 
the supremacy of God, and build on this pedestal the doctrine 
of decrees, and their fulfillment, and the security of the 
plans and purposes of God, and of his great end in creation. 
The line of argument is, that all is by a Divine decree and 
according to a Divine prvgramme, and tending to a Divine 
end,—that the transpiring of each particular is essential to the 
grand result which is God’s great end in his works, and that 
this necessary fulfillment in the moral sphere and its relations 
to the physical, cannot be secured unless motive governs choice 
and necessitates it, and that as God has the supreme direction 
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of motive influences, he can and does determine all volitions in 
accordance with the prescribed plan, and thus effectuates and 
secures his end. Now, without stopping to inquire whether it 
is quite authentic to solve a purely psychological problem by 
a theological formula, and taking up the question on its merits, 
and assuming that what is theologically true is true every 
way and everywhere, which we admit; are we sure that this 
is the only, or the best, or the true way at all, to constitute a 
Divine moral government? Would such a government be 
able to redeem itself from the simple pageantry of its move- 
ment as a Divine fatality, with really but one cause, one discre- 
tionary impulse and one effective personality, and all else re- 
duced to mere effect? But how is this? Does not moral govern- 
ment imply a commerce of forces {—a commingling of differ- 
ent and variant and it may be antagonistic personalities and 
agencies? Must there not be the reciprocities of governor 
and governed? The mutual consilience of distinct, individual 


- personalities, each with its own agency and scheme of things, 


and will there not of necessity be as many plans of action as 
there are agents to enact them? Is it not so among men, as 
by all confessed, and how does the scale of the infinite change 
the terms of the problem? God “ worketh all things according 
to the counsel of his own will,” but we are not quite so sure that 
sinners do. At least God says they do not. Besides, it is un- 
philosophical to say that one being purposes the purposes of 
another. This is not the way of securing from others our own 
ends. We present considerations and inducements, but we do 
not invade their agency and constitute their purposes. The 
plans of different agents may coalesce in the same result, but 
the plans are distinct and peculiar to each, and each is 
his own plan and not another’s, and his decrees and pur- 
poses are but the mental condition of his own acts. We see 
this everywhere. It is of the individuality and responsibility 
of all personal intelligence. And we see no need of disturb- 
ing the law of these well known principles and facts, in our 
reference of the subject to its divine relations. Indeed, in the 
light of revealed truth we have them in their perfection there. 
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God is in the infinite and in the right, and we are intelligent 
beings. The constituent being of man is a plea for the truth, 
and righteousness, and course of God. Much that is resistible 
will not be resisted. The resources of the Infinite are with 
God, to bring light out of darkness and order out of confusion, 
“ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning.” Moral 
means, though inherently resistible, will have increasing success, 
and under the conduct of the Spirit of God will yet gain a glori- 
ous and permanent triumph over the tempter, death, and sin. 
Men will give heed to that Spirit, and all right agencies and 
influences, when they could hold out against them, and their re- 
pentance will be a freedom and not a necessity. Though none 
will repent without the Spirit, yet multitudes will with. Nations 
will be born in a day, and earth become a type of heaven. 
“God sees the end from the beginning.” He sees it. It is in- 
tuitional with him everywhere and always, and He has inti- 
mated results to us, for our encouragement, in the use of 
means. Probation will do much in behalf of “ God’s great end 
in all things,” though it will witness much that He would not 
have, and fail of much that He would have. He would “ have 
all to be saved,” but they will not be. His own chosen meth- 
ods will not be attended with universal success. Some, yea, 
many, alas! too many, will resist his will and his Spirit with its 
array of means and influences, and have to be turned over, to 
the dernier and less acceptable, but necessary retributions of 
moral government. “ For he must reign until he hath put all 
his enemies under his feet.” A supreme governor does not in 
the moral sphere always have all things subdued to him. 
There may be rebellion, and in it much that he does not will 
or wish, and it may bring disturbance into the physical rela- 
tions of his subjects, and there may be a process of things, be- 
fore the issue comes. But he will maintain himself against that 
rebellion, and succeed in putting it down, if not in one way, 
then in another. If mercy fails in anything, then retribution 
will take up the work, and the principles of his government 
will be vindicated,—“ the righteous shine as the stars,” and his 
great end be attained in all honor, and justice and mercy and 
truth. Thus God’s relations to wrong are right, and he is in- 
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finitely happy in himself and in the prosecution of his great 
end, though all are not saved and though “ he has no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked.” And this style of moral govern- 
ment is legitimate, and appreciable, and satisfactory. It is 
moral government, and free from the insuperable objections, 
which must forever attend the view above referred to,—and to 
which we now present the still more serious and ultimate dis- 
claimer, that, 

8th. Jt sanctifies sin. It constitutessin the Divine method 
of the universe,—as integral in the Divine economy,—as a 
Divine strategy and expedient, introduced therein with a view 
to the glory of God and his great end in creation. As such he 
decrees it, its time, and manner, and amount, and all the con- 
comitants of it, so that there shall be just as much sin as God 
has decreed, without power to the contrary. All sin is a 
Divine method, and according to the Divine programme, and 
as such inevitable, and without the ability on our part of pre- 
venting it. We state the case sharply, but truly. However 
stated, it comes to this. All this, and much more indeed, in 
the same direction, is the logical sequence of the position we 
controvert and its theological adjunct and reason. Any form 
of thought which takes sin into the Divine economy, obliges 
us to give a good reason for it. The doctrine of any strategic, 
propositional relation of God to the introduction of sin, com- 
mits us for the whole, and we must view all the wrong of earth 
and hell, as comprehensively according to the mind and will 
of God, and must hold him responsible for all there is of it, 
and then the doctrine of “ no power to the contrary ” is legiti- 
mate and necessary. And thus its friends understand it. 
Not to go further back, Dr. Hopkins of Newport wrote a 
volume to justify God as the proponent of moral evil, in 
which, with other language equally decisive, he says, “If God 
did will and choose that sin should exist, (which he main- 
tains,) this necessarily implies, as has been before shown, all 
that energy, exertion and disposal of things that is necessary, 
previous to the existence of sin, in order that it may actually 
take place, and without which it could not have existed. For 
there is an infallible connection between the will of God that 
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sin shall exist, and the actual existence of it, and this will of 
God is the cause or reason why it has taken place rather than 
not.”* 

Dr. Bellamy, in a more apologetic tone, writes a volume on 
the “wisdom of God in the permission of sin,” while Dr, 
Emmons, with his sturdy and unflinching logic, carries the 
subject up to its only legitimate conclusion, in his “ Divine 
efficiency scheme.” For surely if God ordains sin, and 
causes and controls sin in accordance therewith, “ without 
power to the contrary,” how on any other scheme does it take 
place? Current theology of the Princeton type, pressed in 
this matter, flies to the extreme, that “ God is above morality,” 
and that “no rule reaches him,”{ while others, better posted, 
if not less unscrupulous, run the whole subject into mystery, 
and frankly acknowledge that the “rationale” of wrong, a 
matter in respect to which we have had and must have more 
practical experience and constant responsibility than on any 
other, is incapable of being understood. And sv it is on the 
principle here objected to. The great Neander so esteemed 
it, and so it ever must be esteemed, as an element in a Divine 
economy. The future will be further from appreciating it than 
the past. No man will ever again write about it as did Hop- 
kins, or with Emmons assume the logical sequences of the 
“efficiency scheme.” The maturity of the study of moral 
science forbids it. Wo one, on that side, will again encounter 
a discussion of the subject on its merits. With a stand-point 
in the Divine economy, the existence of sin is an insoluble 
mystery, and must ever remain so. The studies of eternity 
will not reconcile us to the doctrine that God is the proponent 
of sin in a scheme of things, and as such has decreed it and 
its accomplishment, and then, as an indispensable adjunct, 
necessitated it in the volitions of his creatures. It would be 
far wiser to take a lesson or two from conscience here, as this 
is essentially a moral question, and the solution of it practi- _ 
cally in and of our convictions every time we sin. No one 
has ever introverted his attention at such a time, without the 





* System of Divinity—Decrees., 
+ See Review of Beecher—Princeton Repository. 
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unequivocal conviction that, in this, he is outside of a Divine 
economy, and counter to all Divine will and purpose respect- 
ing him. He would himself be shocked to think that he was 
then fulfilling a Divine decree concerning him, and obeying a 
Divine arrangement for its execution, and, moreover, that this 
was all he could do in the premises. If there be a theology 
that cannot be preached, we apprehend that this is it. For 
ourselves we prefer one that can be preached, and to take 
counsel of that of “the feelings,” if that of the “ intellect” 
must be so lame and ungodlike. We scarcely know how to 
sympathize with those who find so much difficulty with the 
theology of sin. Perhaps we have had more experience of 
sin than they have. We would hope so for their sake. For 
ourselves we view it as wholly a wrong seed—that it stands 
out in a plan of its own, and a plane of its own, and has about 
the relation to the economy of God, that rebellion has to the 
strategy of a state, and that while intelligence is and must 
be capable of it, and moral government inherently liable to 
it, as its abuse and perversion, it is no way of God, that it is 
in no sense according to the will of God, or has his consent or 
purpose in its behali, or that it should be, or that we should 
commit it, but that, on the contrary, “ His will is our sanctifi- 
cation,” and that God sustains none but antagonistical rela- 
tions to sin and wrong in every respect, and that he is taking 
the best methods of the Infinite to subdue and overcome it 
and instruct the universe out of it as a real dualism in finite 
cause. We have here the first truths of reason as well as 
the gist and spirit of Revelation, and we get a theology that 
can be preached, that the conscience endorses, and that does 
not outrage its convictions of what must be the being, and 
perfections, and work, and way of God. Whatever else is 
true, we think this is, and that, based on the principles of 
truth, it will be found to justify itself in the light of all well 
balanced investigation that may be made respecting it in the 
future, while it is free from the insuperable objections of the 
scheme which makes God the proponent of wrong, and con- 


stitutes sin an integral element in the Divine economy of the 
universe. 
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Finally. Zhe view we oppose ts virtually surrendered in the 
explanations of its friends concerning it. Its “necessity ” is 
resolved into a mere “certainty,” but how the one becomes a 
correlate or synonym of the other is net so well shown, and 
though this seems to be an advance in the right direction, yet 
its meaning is not fully obvious. It cannot be intended to re- 
fer to an existent volition and reduce itself to the insignificant 
proposition that what is, is. It is prospective in its aim, and 
would make sure the future of our voluntary history and de- 
scribe its law, and constitute that law, in the doctrine of mo- 
tive influences on the will. And then to make that doctrine 
efficacious for its theological intent, that influence must be a 
Divine method, in the interest of and to insure a Divine gov- 
ernment, and the carrying out of a Divine programme, in our 
voluntary history, and to give a Divine control in it, as being 
that which God has ordained, and, comprehensively, would 
have. This was the sense and the aim of the distinguished 
men already quoted, and it is necessary to the validity of the 
scheme. We regret to say that it was an integral element in 
the great work of “ Edwards on the Will.” But it forgets that 
the mind is a “causa ceusans,”—that it has in itself a real per- 
sonality and control of its voluntary states,—that it is a power 
in itself and capable of resisting any force of motives thus im- 
posed, and, of course, of breaking up any scheme of things 
thus devised,—that Propensity is no authorized law of choice, 
and that no constraint of wrong can apologize for it, or place 
us beyond the power and obligation of right action. Derived 
intelligence is made in the image of its author, capable of 
originating its voluntary states, on a plan of movement and 
progress which is its own and not another’s. Self-origina- 
tion of plan and style and parts of voluntary movement is 
essenial to all personality. God has his plan and angels 
and devils theirs and men theirs, but we shall be slow to 
conclude that the converse of this is true, and that the 
plan of each is that of all, and that the plans of all the 
apostate spirits of earth and hell are, also, that of God for 
them. “For my thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your 
ways my ways,” saith the Lord. But if only a certain futuri- 
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tion of volition is intended by the necessity scheme, then 
what is to be understood by that? Of the future we know 
very little, and with all the power of forecast, that the 
experience of the ages or our own has given, we are often 
sadly disappointed in respect to the conduct and course of 
men. God knows all, always from the intuitions of his own 
infinite mind, and is competent from the resources and prerog- 
atives of his own infinite being to bring out, in mercy and in 
judgment, a final result, glorious to himself and to the prin- 
ciples of all righteousness, in which his kingdom is founded. 

But why not go a step further, and acknowledge that de- 
rived intelligence is a power in its sphere in the sense that its 
author is,—that it is self-acting from the resources of its own 
interior and essential being, in view of the elements and 
grounds of choice, within its reach, competent always for right 
action, and intelligently responsible for its course,—self-sus- 
tained and approved in all right action, and self-convicted and 
self-humiliated for all sin, as that which is needless and un- 
necessary as well as hurtful and wrong,—that the method 
and government of God is a perfect righteousness, and his in- 
fluence and will and purpose for a perfect rectitude and vir- 
tue, in those “created in his image,” and his end, a holy, 
happy universe in his love and likeness—that all other and 
else than this in the moral sphere is not of him—that he is 
filling the universe with motives and incentives to love and 
obey him, and furnishing none to the contrary, and no excuse 
for sin, and that he is taking the best methods to reduce and 
bring all into subjection, in mercy and judgment and will, 
“until all his enemies be put under his feet,”—the “ righteous 
shine as the stars in the firmament,” and “ God be all in all.” 
Doing this, we should not feel much disposed, as we certainly 
should be under no necessity to complain. But our limits are 
up and we here close, commending this whole subject to the 
careful study of those who would seize on the true lincaments 
of the Divine government, and of the intelligent accounta- 
bility of man. 
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Articte IIL—PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S DISCOURSE COMMEM- 
ORATIVE OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF REV. C. A, 
GOODRICH, D. D., PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE.* 


ROMANS XII, 11—13. 
“ NOT SLOTHFUL IN BUSINESS ; FERVENT IN SPIRIT; SERVING THE LORD ; REJOICING IN 
HOPE ; PATIENT IN TRIBULATION ; CONTINUING INSTANT IN PRAYER; DISTRIBUTING TO 
THE NECESSITY OF SAINTS; GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY.” 


Ir seems as if the great Apostle, in this summary of practical 
virtues, was unconsciously sketching himself ; for whocan fail to 
recall to mind the illustrations which Paul’s own life supplied, 
of the qualities here commended? “ Not slothful in business.” 
What statesman with the weight of government on his 
shoulders, what merchant with a commerce ransacking every 
quarter of the globe, ever showed more untiring industry, or 
had a greater burden of cares than the Apostle? “Fervent” 
or boiling “in spirit.” But to this load of duties, this drain on 
time, his zeal was equal. Instead of being exhausted by the 
care of all the churches, his soul rose with new desires to spend 
and be spent for Christ. He seemed to be made of iron, be- 
cause his spirit kept boiling up through the force of the internal 
fire of love, and prompting him to new activity. “Serving 
the Lord,” or as the true reading requires us to translate, “serv- 
ing the time,” that is, not time-serving, but watching for and 
seizing on the right occasions of doing work for God. How 
characteristic this of Paul, who, instead of contenting himself 
with what he was doing, was ever on the outlook to do more; 
who while others were resting or deliberating, had thrown him- 
self into the opportunity, and was reaping the harvest! ‘“ Re- 
joicing in hope.” And this untiring zeal, this mass of new 
labors succeeding to or heaped on the old, could not have been 
endured or even undertaken without that joyful hope which so 
marks the Apostle’s life. Natively hopeful and inclined to self- 
reliance, when he “ was apprehended of Christ,” he gave him- 
self up to his Lord in strong confidence and in that hope which 





* This Discourse was delivered in the Center Church, New Haven, March 5, 1860. 
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the divine promises inspire. He felt that there was an arm 
lifted up for his help: he looked on the bright side: in the dis- 
couragements of his old age at Rome, he speaks of his “ earn- 
est expectation and hope that in nothing he should be ashamed, 
but that with all boldness as always, so now Christ should be 
magnified in his body.” Animated by such hope he was 
“ patient in tribulation,” “ troubled on every side yet not dis- 
tressed, perplexed but not in despair, persecuted but not for- 
saken,” “ waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body.” And all this while he continued “ instant in prayer.” 
One might suppose that he could have had no time to pray, 
but his epistles rather cause us to wonder that his prayers left 
any time for action. The fact was, prayer fitted him for busi- 
ness, and gave such a tone and such a spirit to him, that his 
work was discharged smoothly and well, not in a hurry and 
without need of revision. And what is well worthy of remark, 
no man ever prayed more for others: for obdurate Jews, for 
unbelieving Gentiles, for the churches he had founded, for his 
intimate friends, his intercessions arose continually. Nor did 
he stop with intercessions: he distributed to the necessity of 
saints, and according to his power was given to hospitality. 
Without a home, without property, he could yet say, “ these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me,” and he was engaged in distributing to the ne- 
cessity of saints at Jerusalem a collection which he had insti- 
tuted among the Gentile churches, when he was seized and 
denounced by his countrymen. 

My friends, I presume that when these words of Paul, veri- 
fied in his own life, were read, you all felt that they were pecu- 
liarly applicable to that departed friend, whom we meet this 
day to commemorate. He was by temperament of the Paul- 
ine type. Some are men of speculation: their diligence and 
fervor runs into the construction of theological systems, or the 
presentation of divine truth in due order and seyuence before 
the minds of men; and they have done their work well, when 
they have enabled the generations of the world to form nobler 
conceptions of the government of God. Others are rather men 
of meditation, of feelings tremblingly alive, of shrinking sensi- 
tive genius, whose acute perceptions of beauty start back from 
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a fault of expression almost as if it were a crime. These do 
their work well, when the sermon at once profound, tender, 
and beautiful, remains in the memories of men, and fills their 
souls like an oratorio. Others calm, meek, wise, silent, gently 
flowing and filling their banks like a peaceful river, show by 
their balance of character, their self-forgetfulness and com- 
munings with God, how faultless a Christian man may become, 
before he goes to be with Christ. But to the class of specula- 
tive, or of meditative, or of calmly practical men, our departed 
friend did not pertain. He was rather, like Paul, intensely 
earnest, fervent in spirit, not to say vehement, full of resources 
and ever ready with counsel, fond of impressing himself upon the 
events of the world and of shaping them according to his own 
decided convictions ; a man of the present and of the future, 
who linked together measures and results with far-reaching 
sagacity; a man, in short, of great practical ability, made for 
usefulness and for accomplishing important ends among man- 
kind. 

The life of a man with such a temperament, must neces- 
sarily have stood out before the eyes of his fellow-men 
more than that of most academical and scholarly persons. 
Especially would this be the case in an age like ours, where 
so much preparation is made for every movement by the 
living voice and in the assembly of hearers, and where he 
who can advocate the cause of Christian benevolence has so 
much to do. It is probable, therefore, that those whom I 
address, especially elderly persons if any such are among 
my hearers, feel already better acquainted with the traits of 
character of Dr. Goodrich, than with those of most public men 
with whom they have been brought into contact. It is not, 
therefore, for the purpose of conveying new, or of correcting 
old impressions, but rather for that of presenting in one view 
the labors of mind, and indications of character, which have 
been scattered through the last half century, that I proceed 
to speak of the life and services of Dr. Goodrich. 

He was born in New Haven, on the 23d of October, 1790, 
and was the son of our well remembered townsman, Hon. 
Elizur Goodrich, a lawyer by profession, who at different 
itimes of his life filled important public offices, as those of 
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Collector of the port, Mayor of the city, Representative in 
Congress; who was.appointed Professor of Law in Yale Col- 
lege, and was for thirty years the Secretary of its Board of 
Fellows. He, his brother, Chauncey Goodrich, an eminent 
member of the old Federal party, who was long a Senator of 
Connecticut in the national legislature, and filled also the of- 
fice of Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and the Rev. Samuel 
Goodrich, of Berlin, were among the children of the Rev. 
Dr. Elizur Goodrich, of Durham, who, in his day, was almost 
at the head of the Congregational ministers of Connecticut, 
who, at the time of the election of Dr. Stiles, was a prominent 
candidate for the office of President of Yale College, and for 
twenty-one years was a member of its Corporation. Dr. Eli- 
zur Goodrich, when he became minister in Durham, married 
the granddaughter of his predecessor, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Chauncey, of an ancient English family, whose first repre- 
sentative in this country was the Rev. Charles Chauncey, 
second President of Harvard College. From this source our 
deceased friend derived his first name; his middle name, 
Allen, came from his own mother, a daughter of Daniel 
Allen, of Great Barrington, Mass., and a sister of John Allen, 
who represented this State for several years in Congress. 
Cuauncey ALLEN Gooprton, after a training partly at the 
Hopkins Grammar School in this town, and partly under 
the Rev. Dr. Perkins of West Hartford, entered College in 
1806,—the middle year of Dr. Dwight’s presideney—and was 
graduated among the leading scholars of his Class in 1810. 
Next we find him rector of the ancient school where he 
received his own training, and in 1812 a Tutor in Yale 
College, which office he filled until 1814. It was in this 
year that he gave his first literary labor to the world, 
(undertaken by the advice of Dr. Dwight,) a Greek Gram- 
mar, founded on that of a Dutch scholar, Caspar Louis 
Hachenberg. The helps at that time accessible for the 
study of this important language were exceedingly meager. 
The German philologists, Buttmann and Matthiew, had 
either not published their leading works, or these were 
wholly unknown in this country, and the very indifferent 
Westminster Grammar was the one in common use. It 
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was a service to the cause of education, which this young 
adventurer rendered, when, with the best guide within his 
reach, he prepared this new grammar, which, by successive 
corrections and improvements became more and more fitted 
to accomplish its object. This work stood its ground for 
nearly a quarter of a century, until new works or transla- 
tions from the German masters supplanted it. Meanwhile, 
its author returned to this first path of his literary life 
in 1832, and afterward by the preparation of a series of 
Latin and Greek lessons, which were undertaken first to 
initiate one of his sons into those languages, and when 
published came into extensive use. 

During his tutorship Mr. Goodrich began his studies for 
the ministry, under Dr. Dwight. From his early youth 
his mother had supposed him to be under the sway of 
Christian truth and principle; but he regarded himself as 
having met with a great religious change while an under- 
graduate in College. He mentioned to one of his family, 
that having been for some time more than usually thought- 
ful on religious truth, he went one day to the room of a 
Christian acquaintance, and as he drew near the door heard 
shouts of laughter from within. ‘These Christians,” said he 
to himself, “have a right to be happy, but I have not.” 
Under the feeling that there was a void in his heart which 
only peace with God could fill, he returned to his room, 
felt in & hightened degree the evil of his sins, and in no 
long time attained to a state of peace and hope. To the 
ministry of the gospel he consecrated himself, and when 
he had resigned his tutorship he preached with acceptance 
in several places, at Salisbury and Middletown in this State, 
and in Massachusetts at Worcester, and in the Park Street 
Church of Boston, where he labored for several months 
during a winter’s residence at Andover. Three ealls were 

his hands at once from the Park Street Church, from 
Salisbury, and from Middletown. He chose the call from 
the latter, and was ordained in July, 1816. At about 
the time of his settlement he married Julia, second daugh- 
ter of Dr. Noah Webster. 
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His stay at Middletown was brief, on account of the 
failure of his health; but long enough to endear him to his 
people, and secure for him a kind remembrance of him 
in their hearts. But another sphere was now opened to 
him. Dr. Dwight having died at the beginning of the 
year 1817, it was wisely determined, on the accession of 
President Day in the same year, to constitute two new 
chairs in the College—a measure which the prudent map- 
agement of the funds through a number of years rendered 
possible. The chairs were those of Divinity and of Rheto- 
ric; and two young men, classmates as it happened and 
both natives of New Haven, were chosen to fill them— 
Eleazar T. Fitch and Chauncey Allen Goodrich. The chair 
of Rhetoric was filled by the latter—not without solicitations 
to go elsewhere—for twenty-two years. During the first 
year of his professorship—I may be permitted to mention— 
the Class to which Rev. Dr. Bacon and I belonged, be- 
ing the Sophomore, fell under his instructions. 

The infirm health of Professor Goodrich, for a number 
of years after he entered on his office, was a serious ob- 
stacle to the pleasant and steady discharge of its duties, 
yet he entered on them with that unshaken zeal and en- 
ergy which marked his whole character. His routine of 
duties was something like the following. The Sophomores 
were instructed by him, through the summer term, in 
Jameson’s Rhetoric. The Senior Classes were taught out of 
a text-book in higher Rhetoric and Criticism, and read 
compositions before him which were afterwards criticised in 
private. The two middle Classes, with the Freshmen, were 
exercised in declamation, with unwearied pains; and with 
equal labor to himself he introduced that careful prepara- 
tion for the exhibitions of the Juniors and for the public 
Commencements, which has made the exercises of those 
public days so much more of a benefit than they were 
formerly, and so much more creditable to the Institution. 
After a time, with the growth of the number of students 
the busiaess of his department became too great for any 
one man, and he was allowed to employ an assistant in 
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declamation. The importance of his instructions to the 
Seniors meanwhile was increased by the study of Demos 
thenes on the Crown, as the chef d’euvre of ancient elo- 
quence, and by a very interesting course of lectures on En- 
glish Oratory. In the preface to his Select British Elo- 
quence, published in 1852, he speaks of his method and 
object in his instructions, as follows: “The Author of this 
volume, in entering on the office of Professor of Rhetoric, 
in Yale College, more than thirty years agv, took Demos- 
thenes’s Oration for the Crown as a text-book in the Senior 
Class, making it the basis of a course of informal lectures 
on the principles of oratory. Modern eloquence came next, 
and he endeavored in a distinct course to show the leading 
characteristics of the great orators of our own language, and 
the best mode of studying them to advantage. His object 
in both courses was, not only to awaken in the minds of 
the Class that love of genuine eloquence which is the surest 
pledge of success, but to aid them in catching the spirit of 
the authors read, and by analyzing passages selected for the 
purpose, to initiate the student in those higher principles, 
which (whether they were conscious of it or not) have always 
guided the great masters of the art, till he should learn the 
unwritten rules of oratory, which operate by a kind of in- | 
stinct on the mind, and are far more important than any 
which are found in the books.” 

The tone and tendency of the teaching of Dr. Goodrich 
was not so much esthetical as rhetorical, and this harmo- 
nized with the practical end which he had in view. His 
aim was to form vigorous, effective writers, men who by 
their eloquence should be able to move and lead their fel- 
low-men. Eloquence, therefore, the forcible statement of 
arguments, the strong appeal to the conscience and to the 
feelings, occupied the front place. It will not be doubted 
that he did a good work for the College, and that he laid 
those foundations in his department on which the system 
pursued by his successor has been reared. 

It is characteristic of Prof. Goodrich that he was not the 
man of a department or profession, but that his excursions 
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out of his especial province were more useful to his country, 
and carried with them more power, than his ordinary labors. 
I proceed to speak of one or two of the enterprises in 
which he was concerned while he held his professorship of 
Rhetoric in Yale College. 

The first of these in the order of time, and not the smallest 
in importance, was the formation of the Theological Depart- 
ment, in which he, together with Professor Fitch, had, as I 
suppose, the principal share. The Seminary arose in no spirit 
of theological antagonism or dread of heresies emanating from 
the earlier Institution at Andover, nor yet in the desire to 
form a center for the propagation of new doctrines ; for its 
founders, at the beginning, to say the least, were not aware 
that they differed from the theology long taught in New 
England. But it was no new thought that instruction in 
theology ought to be furnished at this seat of learning, and 
indeed this was one motive for founding the Institution: Dr. ° 
Dwight, and Professor Fitch after him, had under their in- 
struction Divinity Classes, consisting chiefly of graduates of 
Yale College ; and Dr. Dwight is understood to have desired 
to extend the opportunities afforded for sacred study, and to 
have suggested to his son the making of an endowment for 
that purpose. To this, perhaps we ought to add that the 
great awakening in the College and town, in 1820 and 1521, 
created a demand for a new theological center—an Institution 
where earnest, practical preachers might be educated. The 
Theological Institution came into being in 1822, by a sub- 
scription of fifteen thousand dollars, in which Professor Good- 
rich took part, who also pledged himself, in connection with 
Professor Fitch, for the interest on an additional sum of five 
thousand dollars, in case it could not be raised in any other 
way. Dr. Taylor, then pastor of this Church,* towards whom 
all these movements looked, received the appointment of 
Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology, (so named from the 
principal subscriber to the fund,) at the time of Commence- 
ment in 1822, and soon after entered on his new duties. 








* The Center Church. 
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In the inception of this Seminary, and in soliciting subscrip- 
tions, Mr. Goodrich was prominent, I may say foremost. 
He had been on friendly terms with Dr. Taylor before, but 
was now drawn much closer to him, and embraced his peculiar 
modifications of the prevalent theology of New England. 
And here, perhaps, as well as in any other place, I may 
refer to the devoted and disinterested friendship towards 
Dr. Taylor, of which, Mr. Goodrich gave most substantial 
proofs through the course of thirty-five years afterwards, 
Nothing in his life, full as it was of kind deeds, did more 
credit to his Christian heart, and, if particulars could be told, 
they would show him, were there no other proof, to be a man 
who had spared no time, no pains, no expense, in doing 


Another department in which, during a part of these years, 
he showed his efficiency and practical power, was the editing of 
the Christian Spectator. This magazine, established in 1819 
as a monthly, was purchased by him in 1828 and put ona 
quarterly basis. He was its sole editor until about 1836, 
when it passed out of his hands. As long as he continued to 
edit it, it flourished every way, but its chief peculiarity was, 
that it became the decided organ of what a short time 
before had begun to be called Taylorism. Here the ques- 
tions, Whether there is any sinful disposition before the first 
sinful act, What is the power of the will to choose, when 
motives in favor of a good are set before it, What is the na- 
ture of virtue, and its relation to the desire of happiness, 
What is the true conception of Divine moral government,— 
these and connected questions, were discussed with all the 
ability which the three men—the two already named, and 
Dr. Fitch, who took the lead in New Haven theology—could 
command, The discussions may be said to have begun to 
wane when Dr. Goodrich left the Spectator: men had made 
up their minds, and the field had been thoroughly explored. 
Party lines had become drawn. By some, New Haven the- 
ology, in spite of its faith in the Holy Spirit and zeal for 
revivals, and adberence to the doctrine of election, and rever- 
ence for Calvin and Edwards, had come to be viewed as 
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bald Pelagianism ; to others it was the only scheme on which 
preachers could fairly offer salvation to men perishing in 
their sins. 

Of the theological opinions of Dr. Goodrich let me say 
a word in this place. He had been brought up under 
Dr. Dwight, and in the main received the views of Christ- 
jan truth taught by him, which were indeed at that time 
substantially the views of all New England theologians. 
To the peculiar opinions of Dr. Taylor he gave his adhe- 
sion, as being important for the earnest preaching of the 
Gospel; and he felt towards that eminent theologian the 
warmth of deep personal friendship. But at no time of his 
life could he be called a narrow theological partisan, and 
during the last twenty years he has been in his theo- 
logical views one of the most tolerant and truly liberal of 
men. I have rarely seen a person who had less of what was 
sectarian, less theological narrowness, or bitterness in judg- 
ing of religious character, or more willingness to allow and 
to do justice to diversities of opinion which related to the 
non-essentials of faith. The importance of practical religion 
in his mind so far outweighed that of scientific as to exclude 
all theological biases, and as for sectarian biases, he never had 
them. 

Passing over for the present Dr. Goodrich’s efforts in be- 
half of the religious interests of Yale College, which were 
continued through his lifetime and will be spoken of in the 
sequel, we pass to his transition from the academical to the 
theological department, which occurred in 1839. He had long 
felt the necessity of another professor, besides the two al- 
ready existing, whose office it should be to prepare the stu- 
dents of theology for the pulpit and for parochial duties. 
With this in view, and for the purpose of founding such a 
professorship, he offered to the President and Fellows of Yale 
College, convened specially to consider this subject, January 
10th, 1839, the sum of five thousand dollars of his own prop- 
erty, and was seconded by two liberal gentlemen, Aristarchus 
Champion, Esq., then of Hartford, and Rev. Walter H. 


Bidwell, then of Philadelphia, now a well known editor of 
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New York, the former of whom pledged himself to contribute 
for the salary of the professor six hundred dollars for ten 
years, and the latter, three hundred for five. In Dr. Good- 
rich’s instrument it is provided that on the appointment of a 
new professor, “the President and Fellows, either as a body, 
or, by their committee, to consist of at least three of the cler- 
ical part of the Board, shall have a free communication with 
the professor elect on his views of doctrinal theology, and of 
the duties of the pastorai charge, such as is customary in our 
churches on the ordination and installation of ministers of the 
Gospel, and if they are satisfied of his soundness in the faith, 
of his personal piety, and his qualifications for the office, shall 
proceed to induct him into the same.” By this, I understand 
him to express his preference of a personal examination of 
religious teachers over any creed subscribed and professed. In 
an appendix to this instrument he expresses his desire that a 
regular meeting should be maintained on Saturday evening, 
especially during the two first terms of the collegiate year, for 
the instruction of the academical students and such others as 
may choose to attend, in the doctrines and duties of religion. 
He has, therefore, it is added, found a strong inducement to 
make the offer for an endowment, “in the hope that the Pres- 
ident and Fellows would direct the Professor of the pastoral 
charge to exemplify in part the duties of his offiee before his 
pupils in the course of the familiar instruction before de- 
scribed.” But he forbears to make this an imperative condi- 
tion for holding the office. 

The corporation of the college accepted these liberal offers, 
and appointed Rev. Dr. Joel Parker, then of the Tabernacle 
church in New York, to the “new chair.” At the next meet- 
ing of the board he signified his unwillingness to take the 
office, and then Dr. Goodrich himself was elected to fill it. 
He accepted the appointment, and continued in this professor- 
ship until his death. 

The regular duties to which Dr. Goodrich was now called 
were such as his past life had qualified him for in an 
eminent degree. He brought to the eriticism on the com- 
position and delivery of sermons, the rhetorical practice and 
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judgment of the eighteen years whieh he had spent in his 
former professorship. For inculeating the duties of the pas- 
toral care, he was qualified not only by his own brief ex- 
perience, during his settlement at Middletown, but also by his 
truly pastoral labors in the college. The active interest 
which he had long taken in the various branches of the mis- 
sionary work, enabled him to set before his students the 
claims of that branch of ministerial labor; and oftentimes he 
was the means of leading them to consecrate themselves to 
God’s service in that particular field. His courses of lectures 
on expository preaehing, on missions, on revivals, and on the 
pastoral charge, were all fitted to form practical pastors, and 
for years he had a religious meeting once a week with the 
students in theology for the purposes of practical religion. 

During the twenty years while he held this professorship his 
connection with the college proper did not wholly cease. 
Every week his voice was heard in the college chapel. His 
lectures on eloquence were delivered at once to the theologi- 
cal students and to the Senior Class in College, and were 
listened to with as much pleasure, as well as benefit, as any 
others in the course. Appearing no longer before the College 
students in the attitude of a disciplinarian,—in which quality 
he had always been thorough and strict,—freed also from 
some of those unpleasant collisions which his duties as an in- 
structor and a critic brought with them, he was able now, 
more than ever before, to present himself to them in the 
light of a religious instructor and counselor. And here, I in- 
vite my hearers to look at him for a moment in his religious 
influence on the College, which, if he had done no other work 
in the world, would entitle him to the name of a useful man, 
and to most grateful remembrance. 

His religious activity, which appeared in private counsel, 
in special efforts during revivals of religion and in his weekly 
religious meetings, dates back at an early period of his official 
life in the College. From the first he had taken, as he could 
not but take, a warm interest in its spiritual prosperity, but 
his energies were more especially directed into this channel 
after the great revival in 1831, and still more systematically 
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after he occupied a chair in the Theological Faculty. In 
these works of love imposed on him by no official duty his 
heart beat most freely and warmly; and as he gathered ex- 
perience of the hearts of others in their multiform phases 
of doubt and distress, as cases of conscience were poured 
into his ear, and Christians in despondency came to him for 
advice and relief, as burdened souls, struggling against, or 
for conviction, brought by friends or led by their own neces- 
sities, applied to him for help, he grew in sympathy, in knowl- 
edge of religious life in its various aspects, in the readiness to 
act as a spiritual adviser, in the joy of being an instrument in 
God’s hands to save men. As he grew in years his authority 
and paternal sway increased also. He had acquired a wide- 
spread reputation, transmitted trom earlier graduates, of being 
wise, kind, and prompt in counsel. Hence, newly entered 
members of the college sought him or were recommended to 
him by others, and over numbers he could have a healthful 
influence from the very first. He was a hopeful counselor, in- 
clined to look favorably rather than otherwise on the eviden- 
ces of Christian character—not breaking the bruised reed nor 
quenching the smoking flax. Some came to him with per- 
plexities such as so many young persons feel in regard to re- 
ligious truth. He did not treat them with sternness, as though 
it were a sign of being no Christian to doubt, but led them 
geutly back to truth, or showed them how by a false theory 
they had thrown into truth the confusion of error. Some 
came as to a confessor,—and would that there was more of 
private confession in the protestant churches,—to open to 
him the secrets of a wounded soul. He prayed and wept with 
them, and helped them to believe in the sympathy of Jesus. 
The most various cases were brought to him for counsel, not 
only by the Christian students, and those under serious im- 
pressions, but by older persons; some of them hesitating in 
the choice of a profession, deliberating perhaps whether they 
should enter into the missionary work, or having chosen it, 
how they should best engage in it ; others, perhaps, ministers, 
meeting with impediments in their calling ; others still solicit- 
ing his advice as to the management of great religious charities. 
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In short, no man probably in New Haven has been more re- 
sorted to as a counselor than he was during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years of his life; and they who went to him, as I 
have done, and multitudes of others scattered over this land, 
will not soon forget his wisdom and kindness, nor cease to 
venerate his memory. 

The counsels and wisdom of Dr. Goodrich were especially 
called into requisition, whenever there was a time of unusual 
thoughtfulness on the subject of religion in Yale College. I 
am not aware that he had had any experience in conducting 
revivals, or that any had occurred during his connection with 
the College before the year 1820, but from that time onward 
he entered into them with zeal and hopefulness, he longed for 
them as the harvest times of the Church, and ere long became 
the most efficient laborer in them. In the great revival of 
1831, in that of 1841, and in others down to 1858, his services 
to the cause of religion were inestimable and his labors 
untiring. Amid his pressing literary labors he was ever 
ready tu give himself up to the public speaking and private 
counsel required at such seasons, as to his most important 
work. 

In two essays he has given to the world his estimate of the 
value of religious revivals. In one of these, which appeared 
in Prof. Edwards’s Quarterly Register for 1838, he follows 
their history down to that time in Yale College, and some 
years afterwards expressed an intention, which he never ful- 
filled, of continuing and completing the narrative. Being 
known as a person acquainted with the history of religious 
awakenings, and skilled in conducting them, he was requested 
by Dr. Baird to write the chapter on revivals which forms a 
part of that gentleman’s work on “ Religion in the United 
States of America.” In that essay, Dr. Goodrich traces re- 
vivals from their first occurrence in this country onwards, and 
then shows what there is in this peculiar movement to favor 
the progress of religion, what helps to Christian feeling and to 
earnest prayer, what helps to the thoughtful enquirer in the 
solemnity of the season and the sympathy of others around 
him. Dr. Goodrich firmly believed that all the work of life, 
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except in peculiar cases, ought to go on during revivals as at 
other times, that students were more likely to enter upon a 
decidedly Christian life when they studied at such seasons 
than when they gave their whole thought and feeling to the 
subject of religion ; he dreaded that too great tension of feel- 
ing which, dwelling upon one absorbing subject hour after 
hour produces, and believed that the mind cannot be absolved 
at such times from its ordinary laws of action. He regarded 
the phases of religion as infinitely diversified, and looked on 
the forms of piety at its birth in the soul with a most hopeful 
eye; yet his chosen way of dealing with the conscience of a 
person under religious impressions, was to lead him without 
delay to consecrate himself to the service of God and Christ. 

The weekly religious meetings which Dr. Goodrich con- 
ducted were among his happiest means of religious influence. 
It had been Dr. Dwight’s custom on a Saturday evening, 
which was the stated time for the meetings of the Church to 
go into them, to make an address on some religious topic, 
and then retire, leaving the younger members by themselves. 
This practice Dr. Goodrich and others resumed, but I cannot 
ascertain that it was steadily followed up for any long period. 
In 1839, however, on entering upon the duties of his new 
professorship, he determined to carry out the suggestions 
which I have already mentioned as accompanying his sub- 
scription for the founding of the chair. Weekly meetings, 
now begun, and held, either at first or not long afterward on 
Sunday evening, just after the evening meal, were continued 
by him in strength and feebleness steadily until his last illness. 
These meetings will be associated by the later classes in the 
College with the name of Dr. Goodrich whenever it is men- 
tioned, and probably they were the most useful labors of his 
life. Here the sins and evils of College life came up for re- 
buke. Here tae vicious tendencies of literature and of the 
spirit of the time were met and counteracted. Here the 
sermon of the day in the Chapel was pressed upon the con- 
science. Here Christian fidelity and watchfulness were in- 
culcated on the youthful professor of religion. Here, once a 
month, the wants of the heathen and the state of missionary 
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enterprise were brought before the minds of the young, as 
points of cardinal interest for Christians. The addresses, short 
in compass, not occupying generally more than twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, earnest and eloquent in manner, wisely 
adapted in subject for the audience, were models of the 
Christian homily—they were, in the language of Scripture, 
nails and goads fastened by the master of assemblies. 

Nor were these the only meetings for religious purposes in 
which his voice of prayer and exhortation was heard. I have 
already spoken of the meeting which he held with the theo- 
logical students once a week for religious purposes. During 
several years he was the center of a religious gathering in 
which the families of the College professors were united. 
Ther, on the installation of Prof. Fisher, five years since, he, 
with other older members of the Church, came into the meet- 
ings on Friday evening, in which, after the pastor, he never 
ceased to sustain the principal part. 

In the great religious societies of the day he felt a warm in- 
terest, and generally took a very prominent place. When the 
movement in favor of temperance was started, he advocated 
it with zeal and joined in the efforts made in this town to pro- 
mote its success. In the society for promoting college educa- 
tion at the west, he was one of the most active and most 
trusted directors. In the operations of the Tract Society at 
New York he joined heart and hand, until his disapproval of 
the spirit shown by the Society nearly two years since, which 
he viewed as time-serving and irreligious, led him to publish 
a powerful remonstrance against their proceedings; he then 
withdrew from all share in the Society’s proceedings, and sup- 
ported the Institution at Boston. In the Bible Society, at the 
time of his death, he was a member of the important com- 
mittee whose duty it was to determine how far the Society 
should undo the labors of the late committee of revision. 
Since the news of his death reached the managers of the 
Society, they have expressed their sense of his worth in appro- 
priate resolutions. Perhaps his affections were more bound 
up in the American Board (of which he was a corporate 
member) than in any other of the charities of our day. Few 
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members had more influence or urged the cause of the Board 
with more eloquence than he, when his health permitted him 
to attend the annual meetings. And few members gave more 
substantial evidences of their regard for the great work of 
Christian missions. 

During these last twenty years of his life two secular labors 
occupied much of his time, which our sketch would be incom- 
plete if it did not notice. The first of these was the repeated 
revision of Dr. Noah Webster’s English Dictionary. His con. 
nection with this dictionary began soon after its publication by 
his father-in-law in 1828. He had made representations to 
Dr. Webster that an abridgment of the original quarto in two 
volumes would be highly important, and indeed serviceable to 
thesale of the larger work. But the lexicographer, now an old 
man, was indisposed to set about the task, although willing that 
Prof. Goodrich should undertake it. Accordingly, soon after 
the publication of the quarto edition, an abridged edition in 
octavo appeared, executed by Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, under 
the superintendence of Prof. Goodrich. It became his proper- 
ty, and turned out to be a very popular work. 

In 1840, another unabridged edition was carried through 
the press by Dr. Webster, and in 1843 this veteran scholar 
died at the age of 85. It was deemed important both for the 
interests of the family and for those of the Messrs. Merriam 
of Springfield, who had acquired an interest in the work, that 
a thorough revision of the unabridged dictionary should be 
attenrpted, and Dr. Goodrich was requested to undertake the 
labor. This revision, although he was assisted by several col- 
laborators and scribes, cost unwearied pains and occupied a 
good part of the working hours of several years. It appeared 
in 1847, in one volume, small quarto; and being put, by the 
sagacity of the publishers, into such a shape, and at such a 
cost, that it could be purchased by a large part of the commu- 
nity, it had immense success. At the same time with this 
went on a revision of the octavo edition to which we have re- 
ferred. Several years later Dr. Goodrich began a collection 
of synonyms, on which he bestowed great labor, and which, in 
its present form, is believed to be more complete and useful 
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than any similar collection in the English language. This was 
introduced under the appropriate words first into two abridg- 
ments of the original dictionary, and then much enlarged 
into a new edition of the unabridged work, called the pictorial 
edition, which has recently seen the light, to which also an 
important appendix (of new words) was added by Dr. 
Goodrich. Nor did he cease to work upon English lexicog- 
raphy until the close of his life. 

In 1852 was published his work entitled Select British 
Eloquence, which, in one closely printed octavo of nearly 
a thousand pages, contains the best speeches of the most 
distinguished English orators, accompanied by critical and 
biographical sketches, arguments, and notes. This work 
has deservedly received high commendation. Its critical 
and biographical introductions are, in the case of the 
principal orators, as Burke, Fox, and the two Pitts, ex- 
tended to a considerable length, so as to embrace all the im- 
portant particulars of their lives, and a fair as well as thor- 
ough view of their styles of oratory, while the summaries of 
the arguments, and the notes, put the reader in a position to 
understand what he reads, nearly as well as could be done 
when the speeches were delivered. The author brought to 
the preparation of this work the opinions and critical esti- 
mates which many years of familiarity with British models 
enabled him to mature, and he took great delight in the 
subject. No one can help feeling that he was at home. 

Such were the principal occupations—many of them self- 
imposed—with which the life of Dr. Goodrich was crowned. 
A lite so full of work, even in its intervals of leisure, needed 
all the working hours of each day to carry on its tasks. And 
yet he was often interrupted in his pursuits by illness. In the 
earlier years of his office in the College the same ill health 
accompanied him which had required him to resign his 
charge at Middletown. At length, in 1825, he sought to 
reinstate his health by a tour in Europe, upon which he was 
absent a year from his post. Since then he has been liable to 
sharp and sudden attacks which prostrated him for a while, 
but from which the remarkable elasticity of his constitution 
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enabled him soon to rally. About six years ago he had an 
alarming attack of an apoplectic nature, from which it was 
thought for a time that he would never recover. But he 
rallied again, and ere long threw himself into his manifold 
labors as earnestly as ever. Again, in the spring of 1859, 
just at the close of exhausting labor in lexicography, the 
overworked and wearied brain threatening a new assault on 
the powers of life, obliged him to spend a considerable part 
of the warm season in repose and relaxation. He returned 
again to take up his old labors and commence new ones, with 
his mind as vigorous and his heart as large as ever; through 
the winter he discharged his wonted duties in the Seminary, 
carried on his Sunday evening meetings, and was strong 
enough to employ himself in literary work for several hours 
each day. It seemed as if his tenacious and elastic constitu- 
tion might still hold out perhaps for several years to come. 
But God willed otherwise. On Friday afternoon, February 
17th, he returned home from a lecture to his theological class, 
on the pastoral charge, feeling quite unwell, and his illness, as 
it grew upon him, proved to be bilious pneumonia. It was 
severe, but not alarming, when, on Saturday, February 25th, 
early in the morning, he had a shock of paralysis, which took 
away his power of speech. Another shock, or more than one, 
supervening later in the day, closed his life at 4} o’clock of 
the afternoon. It was not given to him to testify in the 
mortal hour to the power of the Gospel which he had taught, 
and by which he had lived; but who needed from him that 
testimony? It was felt to be a mercy that his life, so strong 
and full as it had proved itself all along, was not left to a long 
grapple with death. He died with comparatively little pain, 
and in a moment. 

This brief sketch of the life and efficiency of Dr. Goodrich 
must have made it evident, even to those who knew little of 
him, that he was no ordinary man. What now was the secret 
of his power, and where did that strength lie, which every 
one who was brought into contact with him felt and acknowl- 
edged. It lay not in endowments of mind by themselves, al- 
though he had a mind well constituted, and deficient in no 
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quality which belongs to human nature. But it lay in that 
union of mental and moral traits, which makes the man ef- 
fective and influential in the practical affairs of life. He had 
correctness and soundness of judgment. With a sharp eye he 
ran through the complications which present themselves to us 
in life, disentangled them and brought the leading causes with 
clearness before the minds of others. He discerned the proba- 
bilities of the future, and calculated accurately the contin- 
gencies of things. He judged with great correctness the 
weight of arguments, what force they had in themselves, and 
what influence they would have on different minds. This, 
united with other qualities, made him most able and con- 
vincing in argument, and gave him a sway over impartial 
minds which was very uncommon. United with judgment, in 
him was a quality which often overpowers it, but over 
which he was able generally to hold the reins. I refer to 
the ardor with which he threw himself into any cause he 
undertook, magnifying its importance, and increasing the 
desirableness of its attainment. To this characteristic was 
allied a very great activity of mind, seen among other things 
in forecasting the future and laying plans which reached for- 
ward far into distant years. Noman that I have ever seen 
was more fertile in suggestions for overcoming difficulties, 
none more ready in devising the means by which the ends he 
had proposed to himself could be accomplished. Whilst he 
was in the College Faculty a very large part of the changes 
and improvements originated with him. If now he had been 
a timid man, this restless activity of his would have preyed 
upon his own soul. But he was hopeful and fearless, sanguine 
of success, and afraid neither to take responsibility nor en- 
counter opposition. We must also, in estimating his practical 
power, take into account his accessibleness and readiness of 
access to others, his native kindliness, which opened the ave- 
nues of influence. To this is to be added his power of ex- 
pression, which must have been native, however cultivated it 
may have been by rhetorical studies. All these qualities com- 
bined, gave him, in enforcing truth, in discussing measures, in 
stating arguments, a very uncommon degree of impressive- 
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ness. I have heard him sometimes when I have thought him 
among the most cogent and eloquent speakers I ever listened 
to, and I have thought that with his great skill in bringing 
forward arguments in their best shape and order, his strength 
of appeal to the sense of responsibility, his clearness in pre- 
senting truth, he might have reached the highest eminence at 
the bar, if he had originally turned his talents in that di- 
rection. 

To these powers he joined great rapidity in the movements 
of his mind, in devising plans and executing them. He was 
thus qualified to throw off work fast. And yet, to this was 
joined the seemingly inconsistent quality of unwearied pains- 
taking. I have often wondered how such a man, so natively 
restless, and of so nervous a temperament, could endure the 
drudgery of drilling in speaking and composition, day after 
day, as he did while he was Professor of Rhetoric. It seemed 
as if, when he had once made up his mind that an end was de- 
sirable, the amount of toil to secure it became of no account. 
Or rather he was ardent without being impatient. He had 
an energy of will and of principle which kept him working 
till a thorough result could be effected. 

The religious character of Dr. Goodrich will be remembered 
by his students and his fellow-citizens longer than any of his 
distinctive moral or intellectual traits, and by those who 
knew him longest will be remembered as a character that 
went on steadily improving in purity, zeal for doing good, and 
self-consecration. Some of the Christian traits which show 
most brightly in him deserve to be mentioned apart. And, 
first, he was a hopeful and joyful Christian. This was to be 
observed especially in the latter part of his life. I have heard 
him speak more than once in private of Christian joy, and 
that it might be reached and ought to be aimed at. His in- 
ternal peace in his last years seemed to be disturbed by no 
serious doubts or fears. He looked out of himself at the great 
objects of Christian faith for consolation, and held the opinion 
that the tendency to search the heart and explore the motives 
which had been fostered by such books as Edwards’s on the 
affections had been pushed too far, that gloomy self-distrustful 
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Christians had been made by it, who by this means were 
shorn of a part of their power. He was a man of prayer, 
who believed in its efficiency with God, and not merely in 
its reaction on the petitioner,a man who prayed “always 
with all prayer and supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication for all 
saints.” All who knew him knew that he was a devout man, 
one who held constant intercourse with God, in public and 
private, in set seasons and in ejaculations, who prayed ear- 
nestly over his daily toils as well as over his spiritual interests, 
with whom the prosperity of religion was a constant subject 
of interest and of fervent desire. And this prayerfulness was 
associated with a living faith in a present Spirit, daily dwelling 
in the hearts of those who seek for him and guiding them in 
the ways of peace. He was a man of remarkable Christian 
munificence. We have already seen that he founded the pro- 
fessorship which he afterwards filled in the theological depart- 
ment by a very considerable donation. In the year 1853 he 
gave another considerable sum of money, to be employed as 
an accumulating fund for the uses of the same department ; 
and in all the subscriptions made to Yale College, he was 
among the readiest and most liberal of its friends. In con- 
tributions to public objects, especially to the cause of missions, 
he was always foremost. Nor was there any means of doing 
good for which his purse was not opened. The wonder was 
sometimes expressed where a man by no means wealthy found 
the resources which he parted with so freely. But the ex- 
planation lay in his sagacity, thrift, and economy. The rev- 
enues from his copyrights and. literary labors were managed 
and husbanded with skill, and were used as not his own but 
God’s. The large sum given for a theological accumulating 
fund was the fruit of years of careful saving for this express 
purpose. And with this munificence a spirit of kindness and 
sympathy ran parallel, which was manifested in a thousand 
ways towards the poor, the sick, the afflicted, those who 
were struggling to obtain an education, those who in any way 
had fair claims upon his compassion. To the widow and the 
female left destitute by visitations of Providence he was a 
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bountiful and constant friend, and none will more warmly 
testify to his goodness than persons of this description. To 
his acquaintances in their afflictions he was the first and 
readiest of consolers, and the most prompt visitor in illness. It 
was not enough for him to contribute his money, but in cases 
of,distress he invoked the aid of other benefactors; he found 
work for those who were out of employment; he spent his 
valuable time in counsel to those who sought it; he took the 
sick or the distressed into his house ; in short, his activity in 
benevolence was as large as in the literary undertakings and 
the official employments which were the immediate business 
of his life. 

I will only add, that he was always ready to converse on 
religious topics; not merely on theological opinions, or the 
meaning of scripture, or the operations of Christian benevo- 
lence, but on those spiritual truths which touch the heart, and 
on the inner life itself. He slid readily and willingly into 
these subjects. He showed that they were daily near and 
familiar. The reserve which is so habitual to many of the 
best men upon these deepest of subjects, had worn away from 
his mind; they were great realities, in his judgment to be 
dwelt upon and spoken of as much as any other. 

In endeavoring thus to estimate the life and character of 
Dr. Goodrich, I am naturally brought back to those words 
which stood at the head of this discourse: “ Not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord, (or seizing the 
opportunity ;) rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing instant in prayer; distributing to the necessities of 
saints; given to hospitality.” Has not this whole discourse 
been an illustration of one or another of these practical Christ- 
ian virtues; of untiring and sleepless industry and activity 
upon Christian principles; of ardor in doing good which took 
up God’s cause as if it were his own; of a promptness and effi- 
ciency which had already planned and sometimes accomplish- 
ed, while other men were thinking of setting out; of a radiant, 
trustful, hopeful piety ; of prayerfulness in daily life; of a 
stream of charities and sympathies towards the servants and 
the cause of Christ, and those distressed ones whom Christ 
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made his own by pitying them? There is yet one of these 
pencil-touches of the Apostle, which I have not noticed— 
“patient in tribulation.” Oneson was taken away from himin 
childhood. Two bright-faced daughters graced his family, 
until they were given in marriage to young men of worth and 
promise. But in the very morning of their married lite the 
mower’s scythe cut them down in their new homes, and in the 
case of one of them without the father being near to see her die. 
This, though they died in hope, was ¢ridulation, but it was 
tribulation patiently borne, and he surrendered submissively 
the gifts and the hopes which God had lent him. 

To those survivors of his family whose turn has come to 
mourn for him, I need not attempt to act the part of a consoler 
which he has sustained towards me and towards so many. 
There is consolation, or rather joy, suggested by his life and 
his death. That he lived to that epoch of old age beyond 
which life begins to be labor and sorrow, and just there passed 
away by no painful death, that he had spent a life full of 
accomplishment and results, that he had walked with God in 
near and nearer intimacy, these things surely are what, if any- 
thing, can take away sadness and gloom from death. 

To the College, to its religious interests especially, his loss 
is exceedingly great, and as its oldest officer, I have felt it to 
be appropriate for me, once his pupil, then his colleague, and 
brought into near relations to him, to express on my own part, 
on that of my colleagues, and on that of the students, upon 
whom his hold was strong and close, our sense of the loss. 
Who shall fill the breach? What more earnest spirit of sur- 
vivors, what new zeal of another and kindness like his own can 
perpetuate his influence? May God, who loves his own cause 
better than his servants love it, and has the resources of 
boundless wisdom, help where man fails. 
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Articte IV.—HEBREW SERVITUDE. 


Att institutions are organic. They grow, and are the pro- 
duct of previous and present circumstances. At each period 
of their life, they embody the results of all their preceding 
history. Their character is like the flavor of fruit—depend- 
ent on germ, soil, climate and culture; and in order fully to 
understand, and correctly to estimate an institution, we must 
know its history ; we must know the character of the original 
germ planted, the people among whom it grew to maturity, 
the religion, polity, and manners of that people; and the spe- 
cific enactments pertaining to the particular institution under 
consideration. This is eminently true of slavery, not only be- 
cause it has a history, but because, next to the domestic rela- 
tions, the servile are the most intimate and influential. Next 
to the bond which unites husband and wife; which ties parent 
to child; the bond of bondage binds together the largest num- 
ber of reciprocal influences. While, therefore, this intense re- 
ciprocity enables us to form a more correct estimate of the 
servile institutions found in each nation of past or present 
history, it becomes a fruitful source of error, in reasoning from 
the servile institution of one nation, to the servile institution of 
another. Slavery has been practiced by all the nations of the 
globe, but it would be very unsafe to infer that its character 
was as uniform as its prevalence has been universal. It would 
be as if a man should infer from the universality of marriage, 
that the practice in Eden corresponded with the practice in Utah: 
a mistake as vicious in logic as it would be pernicious in ethics. 
In discussing, therefore, the character of Hebrew servitude, we 
shall not seek for light or illustrations in the dark and heathen 
systems of Greece or Rome—full and accurate as is our knowl- 
edge of those systems ;—neither shall we refer to American 
slavery, though it is a legally defined system and claims to be 
scriptural. For, save in the single abstract relation of servant 
and master, there is hardly a feature common to both—not 
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enough to make out even a family resemblance. The fruit of 
the two kinds, as we shall see, differing as much in form and 
flavor, as the pungent and woody crab-apple differs from the 
mild and luscious Baldwin or Belmont. There are analogies 
in the villenage of the middle ages, and in the serfdom of 
Russia, to Hebrew servitude; but neither with them shall we 
institute comparisons in order to arrive at a correct estimate of 
Hebrew servitude. All the materials necessary to its discus- 
sion and understanding, are within a small and accessible com- 
pass. The system is one legally defined and punctiliously 
regulated by inspiration. Its character, the circumstances of 
its origin, so far as these influenced the system, are bound up 
in the same volume, and everything requisite or legitimate to 
the discussion is confined to the Old Testament—we had alinost 
said, to the Pentateuch. 

What we need, to understand the subject, is not a knowledge 
of this institution among other people, but a knowledge of 
the facts among the Hebrews. To settle this question we need 
bring nothing io the Bible. The facts are all recorded there 
already, and are recorded by divine authority. We need 
simply to come with unprejudiced minds, unperverted associa- 
tions, and an honest purpose to know the truth. Ali moral 
questions, among a Christian people, come finally back to the 
Bible—this is the divine constitution. The word of God is the 
last reason of the church. Find out the meaning of the Spirit, 
and then, among Christians, there will be an end of all contro- 
versy. With a view to the better understanding of Hebrew ser- 
vitude, as it was constituted and approved by Jehovah, it will 
be necessary to revert briefiy to the two most characteristic 
periods of its preliminary history—the patriarchal, and the 
Egyptian—periods of a little more than two hundred years 
each. Bible history is very explicit, as to the fact of servi- 
tude among the patriarchs. Abraham brought it with him 
out of the heathenism beyond the Euphrates. He took with 
him “ Sarah his wife, Lot his brother’s son, and all their sub- 
stance that they had gathered, and the souls that they had 
gotten in Haran.” (Gen. xii, 5.) And it is probable, that he 
held these “souls” by the same tenure, by which others, in 
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Mesopotamia, held them. Among the presents, which he 
brought with him from his sojourn in Egypt, were “men 
servants and maid servants.” (Gen. xii, 16.) Among the pos- 
sessions of Isaac, are enumerated “ possession of flocks, and 
possession of herds, and great store of servants.” (Gen. xxvi, 
14.) In the greeting, which Jacob authorizes the messengers 
to give to Esau, he says, “ And I have oxen and asses, flocks 
and men-servants and women-servants.” (Gen. xxxii, 5.) The 
Fact, therefore, of patriarchal servitude, is clear; but the 
character of the relation is not so clear. It may, however, be 
safely affirmed, that the free spirit and free life of a nomadic 
people is incompatible with grinding bondage. So unnatural 
is the state of bondage, and so purely the creature of positive 
law, that chattel slavery, as a system, is unknown to savages 
and nomads. The very existence of the institution is evi- 
dence of that stage of civilization, in which might legally 
rules over right. The fact that Abraham armed three hundred 
and eighteen of his servants to rescue his nephew, (Gen. xiv, 
14,) proves that they were bound to him more by affection 
than by power, and were not so much slaves as faithful re- 
tainers. In 2 Sam. ix, 9,10, we have an illustration of the 
relation sustained atleast by some servants,—they were liege- 
men. Then, too, it is nowhere recorded that the servants 
of the patriarchs were owned in fee-simple; and from the 
apparently careful manner in which “servants” are dis- 
criminated from “cattle and money,” in those passages 
where wealth is summed up, as compared with those where 
greatness is described, it is a legitimate inference that ser- 
vants were never “chattels,” but were menials, hirelings 
and clans-men.* But however indistinct the notion of patri- 





* Gen. xiii, 2. “And Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” 
Comp. with Gen. xii, 16, “‘ And he had (lit. there was to him) sheep, and oxen, 
and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and camels.” 

Gen. xxvi, 18, 14. “ And the man (Isaac) waxed great, and went forward and 
grew until he became very great: for he had (there was to him) possession of 
flocks, possession of herds, and (‘‘ possession” is not repeated) great store of 
servants.” 

Gen. xxx, 43. ‘‘ And the man (Jacob) increased exceedingly, and had (there 
was to him) much cattle, and maid-servants, and men-servants, and camels, and 
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archal servitude may be, as to tenure, the covenant with 
Abraham brings into prominent relief some of the civil, 
religious, and domestic rights with which servants were 
endowed. Circumcision, which was the initiative into citizen- 
ship, and church and household membership, was the divine 
privilege and duty of every servant—whether “born in the 

house, or bought with money of the stranger.” (Gen. xvii, 12, _ 
13.) It put them under the sgis of the divine covenant, 
sanctified them as being in the messianic succession, and 
endowed them with the hope of citizenship in the kingdom 
of God. It is inconsistent with the nature of these domestic, 
civil, and ecclesiastical immunities, and utterly abhorrent to 
the gentle, pure, and noble associations which cluster about 
them, to suppose that men, women, and children, thus sol- 
emnly engrafted upon the family and the church of God, 
should be bought and scld in the markets; and that, too, by 
their covenant fathers and brothers. These family, state, and 
church privileges were the “ ss triplex,” under whose pro- 
tection the servant of patriarchal times followed the fortunes 
of his master, “ not now as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved,” and a competent member of the household, 
a vital member of the state. With these prerogatives, they 
accompanied their masters into Egypt. During the two hun- 
dred years that Israel sojourned in the land of Ham, their 
own condition changed probably more than that of their 
servants. They, themselves, became tributary to Pharaoh, 
some of them became crown-slaves, and all of them, in a 
greater or less degree, bondsmen. But that they were slaves, 
in our sense of that term, there is not a word, or fact, on 
record, to prove. The following considerations will go far to 
show that serfdom or villenage may have been their condition, 








asses.” We are led to the same conclusion by such passages as Gen. xii, 5, where 
wasy possessions, (C. V. “substance”) is carefully discriminated from we: 
souls, i. e. servants, Also, Gen. xxxvi, 6, where mwe2 servants, are distin. 
guished from TER wealth. So, too, Gen. xiv, 16, distinguishes w25 (Cc. V. 

“ goods ”) (bis) from “ the women,” and “ the people,” (pe) i i. e. corvante, (see 
Gen, xxxii, 7, 8,) where these two kinds of possessions are also kept apart. 
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but slavery never. They had exclusive possession of one of 
the best Egyptian provinces ;* they owned lands and houses.+ 
They had flocks and herds.t They maintained separate fami- 
lies in permanent dwellings.§ Their tribal rights were unim- 
paired.| The domestic, social, religious, and civil laws, which 
they had brought from Canaan, remained to a great degree 
operative. They had advantages of schools; they cultivated 
the arts;§ they had arms.** They ate, and drank, and 
wore of as good as the province afforded. Jewelry was 
common among them, and but for their vassalage, in some 
respects, to the crown, they were as free as we are. 

Before coming to the main question, one more fact may be 
mentioned. Although it has been admitted that servants 
accompanied Jacob into Egypt, they are not alluded to asa 
separate class in Joseph’s invitation, (Gen. xlv, 10,) nor are 
they enumerated in the inventory of persons and things that 
went or were taken down. (xlvi, 5-7.) “Chattels” they were 
not, as is clearly proved by ef. xii, 5, and xxxvi, 6, with (w2> 
i. e. goods, substance,) xlvi, 6. They must therefore be incln- 
ded among the persons. Now in the Exodus were six hundred 
thousand men, (Ex. xii, 37,) above twenty years, (Ex. xxx, 14,) 
and this number included the servants, if there were any, as is 
clear from Exodus xii, 44, 48, there were; and that these 
servants were persons and not things, is manifest from the fact 
that they were numbered in the army, Ex. xii, 51, xiii, 18; 
that they partook of the passover; that they contributed the 
regular {poll-tax for the building of the Tabernacle, (xxxviii, 
26,) and that they each paid the half-shekel “to make atone- 
ment for their souls.” (xxx, 15.) But not only were they 
different from the “ mixed multitude,” (Ex. xii, 38, DeWette, 
eine Menge Fremde, 29 242; Numb. xi, 4, “mixed multitude,” 
DeWette, Gesindel, }20o8 ;) and “ the forsigner,” and “hired 
servant,” (Ex. xii, 45,) and uncircumcised “ stranger,” (Ex. 
xii, 48,) but they were superior to them in the enjoyment of 
civil and religious rights. Slaves they certainly were not. 





*Gen, xlvii, 11. + Ex. xii, 13,23. $Ex.x,24. §Ex. x, 28, cf. xii, 3, 4, 7. 
| Ex. vi, 14-27. Ex. xxxvi,1-4. ** Ex. xiii, 18. 
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These, then, are the men, and this is the character of that 
institution out of which Hebrew servitude grew and for 
which Jehovah legislated. Why God legislated upon rather 
than against such an institution, we shall be better able 
to judge after we have examined the laws themselves and 
their results. But let us bear in mind the proposition with 
which we started, that institutions are organic, and this very 
vitality of slavery, parasitic and paralyzing as it is, may 
render a gradual treatment surer and safer than one seem- 
ingly more prompt. Physicians sometimes find it better to 
discuss a tumor than to lance it. Some trees are soonest killed 
by girdling. And there may be diseased members in the body 
politic, which, like elephantiasis, cannot be cut off, but may be 
tied off. As Jehovah took the polytheistic word “ Elohim,” 
and purged it from all the associations of heathenism, till it 
stood for, and now stands for, the one only living and true 
God ; so he may have accepted the institution of slavery, with 
all its hurtful realities and all its sinful possibilities, in order to 
purge it of its crimes and sins, and thus teach the church that 
between master and servant sin creeps and sticks as between 
buying and selling. The organic law of Hebrew Servitude 
was not creative, but regulative. It found serfdom among the 
chosen people, as is evident from the fourth commandment, 
(Ex. xx, 10,) and from the Statute of the Passover, (xii, 44,) 
but the institution needed a system of uniform and authorita- 
tive laws to ameliorate, if not abolish it, and to these ends 
this cardinal statute addressed itself. 

In discussing this subject we shall endeavor to ascer- 
tain the legal status of a servant, in the Hebrew common- 
wealth. What his condition became, is a question of histo- 
ry, but not of the law. It is one which concerns the anti- 
quary, but with which the moralist has nothing to do. 
As good men are better than the letter of the law, and bad 
men worse than its spirit, doubtless Hebrew servitude had 
its lights and shadows, according as the master was better or 
worse than the statute. But in our discussion as to what God 
meant that servitude among his people should be, we must 
look to the statute, and to that alone. The organic act of 
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Hebrew servitude, respecting native servants, is found Ex. 
xxi, 1-11. In Deut. xv, 12-18, the same law is repeated with 
specifications regulating the manner in which the servant was 
to be sent away, and including, by name, maid servants. 
Lev. xxv, 39-43, defines the bondage of the Hebrew servant 
during the jubilee or long period, the terms of his service and 
his release. 

In Exodus xxi, 2, the limit is fixed beyond which no Hebrew 
could sell himself, or besold. Six years and only six. Deut. xv, 
12, Jer. xxxiv, 14, “to go out” (wx7) “free” (*wWer) “gratis,” 
(brn) This tautology is all in the interest of freedom. In 
this clause of emancipation, two conditions are expresly stipu- 
lated, both of which tend to set the servant’s liberty in the 
clearest light, and on the firmest basis. In the jirst place, the 
servant “shall go out free,” (*wWem> X&7) i. e. exempt from his 
master’s authority. 

The small and great are there ; [Hades.] 

And the servant is free from his master.—Jod iii, 19. 

Who hath sent out the wild ass free? 

Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass ?—Job xxxix, 5. 

In the second place, “he shall go out for nothing,” (xx 
bin,) i. e. exempt from any and every indebtedness to his mas- 
ter, because of sickness, inefficiency, &c. Ex. xxi, 11, makes 
the phrase “ without money,” equivalent to "wom> xx». Under 
no pretence could the master or lessee demand additional 
service, or the refunding of money from his servant after the 
expiration of his sixth year. (v.3.) If he came in single he 
went out single—if he brought his wife in, he took her out. 
(4 v.) If he married one of his master’s maid-servants, she 
and her children were retained. If a Jewess, till the end of 
her six years of service, (vid. vv. 7-11, infra.) if a Gentile, 
then until the Jubilee, when her husband and all his family 
would go out free. Lev. xxv, 10. But (v. 5) gave him the 
opportunity of preferring a state of bondage, alleviated by 
his wife, and children, and beloved master, to a state of free- 
dom, without them. The marriage covenant was more sacred 
than the covenant of service. Even these ameliorations 
did not exhaust the plentitude of kindness embodied in the 
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system of Hebrew servitude. The servant was not obliged to 
choose between these two things—service in the bosom of his 
family to a beloved master till the jubilee, and such an empty 
handed freedom as would shortly and certainly again reduce 
him to a six years’ bondage, but according to Deut. xv, 
12-18, his choice lay between going out with a bonus (v. 14) 
or remaining a servant till the jubilee. (vv. 16, 17.) But 
even this long period, from jubilee to jubilee, was far from 
being as hopeless as, at first sight, it would seem. The whole 
time was forty-nine years. This included six whole years of 
rest, or Sabbatic years. There remained, therefore, forty- 
three years of labor, with the reliefs of holy days, of which 
there were many. But if we consider, in the first place, that 
at the jubilee each Jew found himself in possession of his 
original patrimony, and how far that might carry him towards 
the next jubilee; and if we further consider that should he fail 
even in afew years, and all his property be gone, and he be in 
bondage, this state could last only six years; and then, in the 
last place, if we consider how far the bonus at the end of these 
six years (Deut. xv, 12-18) would bear him towards the year 
of release, even the longest period of Hebrew servitude could 
not be very long for a Jew, and dared not be severe. And 
remember it was ouly after these reliefs and relays that a Jew 
could become “a servant forever.” Certainly the shortest 
and most blessed eternity ever known to any system of bond- 
age. Verse sixth, however, defines the manner in which, if 
unavoidable, this bondage “ forever,” was to be ertered upon— 
publicly, before an appointed officer, after distinct and repeated 
asseverations, and then not until the ignominious seal (Gen. 
xxxv, 4) had been affixed to his person. If the passage Ex. 
xxi, 7-11, refers to female servants, then, as we learn from 
Deut. xv, 12, 17, and Jer. xxxiv, 9-11, 16, after forty years 
these disabilities were removed and of course affected the 
cases under verse 4. But if we regard Ex. xxi, 7, as treating 
of maid servants generally, and the remaining verses as refer- 
ring particularly to concubines—thus including both kinds 
of women servants—then it is probable that from the begin- 
ning (Jer. xxxiv, 13) the terms of service for male and female 
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Hebrew servants was the same, and of course verses 8-11 
were designed to ameliorate the concubinage, which was and 
is a necessary adjunct to every system of slavery. 

In this fandamental law there are three terms used, on the 
interpretation of which the character of Hebrew servitude, as 
a system of chattelism or apprenticeship, will depend. These 
three terms are (732) “servant,” (Fp) “buy,” and (b>) “ for- 
ever.” The individual—the tenure—the time. In accordance 
with the verbal poverty, but spiritual richness of the Hebrew 
language, the single word 532 is applied to every kind of 
servant, from the prime minister to the maid at the mill. (Ex. 
ix, 20.) In Gen. (xxxix, 5, 9) Joseph is viceroy, in verse 17, 
he is an 532 (bondman, servant.) In aceordance with this wide 
range of signification, the LXX have rendered it variously: 
aig, olxieng, (Gen. ix, 26-27,) deparuv, (Ex. xiv, 31,) doddos, (Ecel. 
v, 11,) yeweyés, (Gen. xxvi, 14.) In English it is translated 
“ bond-man,” “ servant,” “ man-servant,” and once incorrectly, 
“ Bond-servant,” Lev. xxv, 39, but “slave” never; that humil- 
iating term is as alien to the seriptures, as it is to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. In the original, it binds together the 
highest and the lowest kinds of service; the best and the 
worst ; the most sacred and the most profane. The vital part 
of the term being the idea of subordination. Hence an “33 
might be a premier, or a menial; a wife, or a concubine; a 
high-priest, or a harlot. 

Its derivatives had the same latitude of meaning. Jacob 
served Jehovah and Laban. He “ worshiped” the former, he 
wooed the daughter of the latter. Adam served God and the 
garden, (Gen. ii, 15, say. e. dress,) and so, too, he is said to have 
served the ground, after he was expelled from Paradise. (Gen. 
iii, 23, tax i.e. till.) In Eccl. v, 12, 9is translated in C. V. 
“ laboring- “man,” LXX dovdog, and in Ex. xx, 9, 10, it is opposed 
to the Sabbath rest. Labor is another element of the idea con- 
veyed by “3- Therefore labor in subordination to another is 
the meaning of “ service ;” and whether this service is in time, 
work, tribute, homage, or worship, the Hebrew has but this one 
word to express it. Gen. xxx, 26, “Give me my wives and 
my children, for whom I have served thee, and let me go: 
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for thou knowest my service which I have done thee.” In 
verse 28, Laban asks Jacob to name the wages for which he 
would be willing to serve him. (xxix, 15.) These passages are 
enough to prove that if 122 ever means a slave, it is not the 
normal or common meaning. 

We come next to the tenure by which this servant was held. 
He was “ bought,” mfp,—not 7 bought with money,” RO2"n2p2 
but simply bought. * This term “bought” is as comprehensive 
in Hebrew as is the word “servant.” Prov. xxiii, 23: “ Buy 
the truth, and sell it not.” Prov. iv, 7: “* Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing; therefore get (buy) wisdom, and with all thy 
gettings, (buyings,) get (buy) understanding.” Gen. xxxi, 18: 
Jacob bought his wives and children and cattle. Eve bought 
her first-born from the Lord, and called him thence “ Cain.” 
(;p—purchased.) Gen. iv, 1. Boaz, after buying the property 
of Ruth’s deceased husband and two sons, dougAt Ruth. (Ruth 
iv, 8,10.) The Lorddought Zion. Psalms )xxviii, 54. In Gen. 
xlvii, 18-25, selling, the antithesis of buying, means leasing 
land for the fifth. In 1 Kings xxi, 20, it means to enter one’s 





* Ex. xxi, 21: “He is his money.” This phrase has, we think, been some- 
times rather wrested from its legitimate import, in order to prove that the servant 
was a piece of chattel property. But the language does not demand or favor so 
rigid and mercenary an interpretation. It is argued that the phrase “ his money ” 
means his property, and is the reason why the master should not be punished ; 
but the servant of the 20th verse is the same as the servant of the 21st verse, 
and if in the one case the property relation shielded him, why not in the other ? 

We incline to think that this phrase is introduced for a very different purpose, 
namely, as an additional evidence that the master did not intend murder. This 
interpretation harmonizes best with the whole narrative and argument. 

1. The subject here under immediate discussion is the condition of Hebrew, not 
heathen servants, and no one claims that the six years service of the Hebrew 
made him his master’s money, in the sense of his absolute property. 2. If the 
servant here spoken of was a Hebrew servant, we get a definite instead of an 
indefinite punishment for maltreating the servant. He might be avenged by his 
kindred ; such kindred the Hebrew servant had; but it is altogether improbable 
that a Gentile slave could have such redress. 3%. This interpretation accords with 
the meaning of the term Dye? nowhere else rendered “ punish,” but ‘avenged ;” 
and this agrees with the doctrine of the avenger of blood, as laid down, Numb. 
Xxxv, 23,24. Gen. xxxi, 15, shows that to be sold, even for money, does not make 
one a “chattel,” for in this case “the money” was fourteen years service, (xxix, 
18-30,) and the selling was marrying off (xxix, 28) daughters. 
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service. Thus to buy wisdom, is to get it by study, or prayer. 
To buy a wife is to get her by a dowry of service, cattle, or 
money ; it is to betroth, or marry. To buy a child, is to have 
achild. To buy a city or a mountain, may be to conquer it 
by arms. To buy land, may be to take it on shares, and to 
buy a man may be no more than to obtain his services. Our 
word “get” is the nearest equivalent to the Hebrew "3p (buy.) 
Our version uses eight different terms to express this word ; 
viz, attain, buy, get, own, possess, purchase , recover, redeem ; 
and even then “ buy” is very frequently used in the improper 
sense, while “get” is very often employed, when a specific 
term would be better, so that the mercantile sense of buy is 
not very common. 

The following sentence will convey a pretty adequate idea 
of the wide meaning of the Hebrew term mp. 

A man gets (borrows) $500 at bank, to get (hire) a carriage, 
to get (buy) a suit of clothes, and to get (redeem from the 
pawnbroker’s) his watch, to get (marry) a wife, to get (lease) a 
house in the country, to get (recover) his health, hoping to get 
(own) the homestead,—and a great many other things. Now, 
one and all of these the Hebrew “ buys.” 

Unfortunately for us, on the subject of slavery, we reason 
back from what we know exists now to what we suppose 
raust have existed then. All our associations with buying and 
selling men and women are mercenary and servile, and thus 
taint the Jewish institution with our debased association ; and 
distort it with our morally illogical reasonings ; and without 
meaning to pervert the truth, we still do pervert it. A few mo- 
ments with “forever,” psy and we shall be prepared to 
pronounce a judgment on the cardinal doctrine of Hebrew 
servitude. The word literally means “fullness ;” then as ap- 
plied to time, a circuit,—periodicity,—a return at regular in- 
tervals, as of ages or planets. Hence it is never applied toa 
variable quantity, as a man’s life. When applied to servitude 
it cannot mean as long as the master lives, nor as long as the 
servant shall live, but as long as the fixed revolution of free- 
dom shall make it,—that is, the Jubilee. When its golden 
wheels had performed their semi-centennial circuit, a“ forever ” 
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had come, and all Judea was free—free from labor, free from 
debts, free from bondage. A general bankrupt law, a general 
jail delivery, and a general emancipation act took effect. By 
whatever misfortune or crime the Jew had become a slave,— 
whether by debt, theft, poverty, sale, birth or inheritance,—he 
ceased to be a bondman with the declining sun of the forty- 
ninth year. 

It may not be too remote from the line of our argument to 
mention the singular fact, that there is not in all the Scripture 
record a single authorized instance of the sale of slaves, or the 
sale of a third party asaslave. The following are the only 
cases of sale avthorized. 1. Men were sold for theft. Ex. xxii, 
3. 2. Men sold themselves and families for debt. Lev. xxv, 
39, 42, 47, 48. 3. Parents sold their daughters. Ex. xxi, 7. 
Later in history (2 Kings iv, 1) sons are mentioned as claimed 
for their parents’ debts, but it does not appear that, under the 
Mosaic legislation, such sales were authorized or practised. 
The sale of daughters was either for wives or concubines; 
Ex. xxi, 8-11; andif it be admitted that in such cases they were 
sold as slaves, yet could they not be resold as slaves, whether 
they were Jews (Ex. xxi, 8) or Gentiles. (Deut. xxi, 14.) 
4. Man-selling is always spoken of as a punishment or a crime. 
(Ex. xxi, 16; Joel iii, 3-8; Amos ii, 6.) 5. Man-selling was 
man-stealing. (Ex. xxi, 16; Deut. xxiv, 7; Gen. xl, 15, com- 
pare with xxxvii, 28.) Now if chattelism was an organic part 
of the Hebrew commonwealth, it is certainly a remarkable 
circumstance, that the sale of slaves is not so much as men- 
tioned a single time. 

Now we ask whether the word “servant,” viewed in its own 
light, or by the light of the Hebrew term “ buy,” and, above 
all, by the light of “forever,” suggests the idea of a slave,—a 
chattel,—a thing? This was a man. He not only seemed to 
own himself, but did own himself. He not only seemed to have 
a wife, but he had a wife ; and his children, instead of being a 
mockery,—a torment,—some horrible nightmare, still more 
horrid to wake from,—were his real, dear children, radiant 
with the dawn of jubilee, as flowers at sunrise. If this is true 
of the longest term of servitude, and the hardest, how much 
less were they slaves, who went out every six years? 
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TREATMENT OF HEBREW SERVANTS. 


Beside the ameliorations which the organic act imtroduced 
into Hebrew servitnde, there were specific statutes regulating 
the slave’s treatment, during the longer or shorter periods of his 
service. Passionate and excessive chastisement was restrained 
by pains and penalties ; (Ex. xxi, 20, 21 ;) maiming a servant, 
by destroying an eye, or a tooth, emancipated him ; (Ex. xxi, 
26, 27;) and as these two members are the extremes, they em- 
braced a score of franchises. 

As the Hebrew citizen did not cease to be a Jew, when 
misfortune made him a servant, he still retained and exercised 
all the rights, civil and religious, secured to him by the cove- 
nant of circumcision. He was entitled to keep all the great 
festivals,—the seven days of the passover, (Lev. xxiii, 8,) the 
seven of Tabernacles, (xxiii, 34,) the seven of first fruits. 
The Sabbath of course was his. (Ex. xx, 10.) The Sabbatic 
year,—its rest and its spontaneous products, were his,—the vine, 
the olive, and the fig, the spontaneous wheat, and barley, and 
millet. (Lev. xxv, 4-6.) If he served for the long period, 
it was particularly charged that his service should be velun- 
tary and not menial. (Lev. xxv, 39, 40.) If he went out 
after six years, his master was to give him a_ bonus. 
(Deut. xv, 13-15.) He was not to go out empty; he 
was to be “liberally furnished out of the flock, out of the 
floor, and out of the wine-press.” If he were apprenticed 
till the jubilee, then he and his children should not only 
go out free, but should return to their old homestead,—that 
dear refuge, from which poverty or sin had driven them. 
(Lev. xxv, 41.) Such were some of the humane laws that 
wrought within the system. They breathe love to man. They 
place the gentlest hands beneath the burden, and speak the 
kindest words to the servant. It is easy to see that these laws 
were not made dy the master; and it is just as evident that 
they were made for the slave. — 
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EMANCIPATIVE POWERS IN THE SYSTEM. 


There is another interesting feature in this servile institu- 
tion; it had emancipative powers. In the first place, an. 
emancipation act was passed every six years. If the service 
became rigorous, it tended to freedom ; and the more rigorous, 
the more probably that freedom would follow. If anybody 
voluntarily hired himself till the Jubilee, then that would free 
him ; (Lev. xxv, 10, 13, 40, 54;) and if at any time he, or his 
friends, or his countrymen, wished to buy his freedom, the 
master could neither refuse the offer, nor make the price ex- 
orbitant; both these conditions were fixed by law. There 
is something wonderful in the eliminating powers of this sys- 
tem. All its forces tended to throw off slavery. On this 
point, the parallels in Lev. xxv, 39-43, the relation of a 
Hebrew ‘‘servant forever” to a Hebrew master; and Lev. 
xxv, 47-55, the relation of the Hebrew “ servant forever” to 
a heathen master, are very significant. 

It does not appear that the privilege of redemption obtained 
in reference to the Hebrew servant of a Hebrew master, be- 
cause he came under the ameliorations of Lev. xxv, 35-38, and 
of Deut. xv, 12-18, which were as much better than redemp- 
tion as the prevention of slavery is better than the cure of 
slavery. But should the poor Hebrew’s circumstances decline 
so far that his only relief was the sale of himself and family, 
then three things were secured to him: 1. Exemption from 
harsh treatment. (vv. 42, 43.) 2. Exemption from servile 
labor. (v. 89, compared with v. 40.) 3. Release at the Jubilee. 
(v. 41.) When sold to a heathen master, or a foreigner, he 
always was redeemable, (a) either by his kindred or country- 
men, (vv. 48, 49,) (b) or by himself. (v. 49.) The price of his 
redemption was according to the number of the unexpired 
years tu the next Jubilee, (v. 50,) and according to the rate of 
a hireling’s wages. (vv. 50, 51.) But if all these recuperative 
means failed, (v. 54,) and he still remained a servant, he was 
secured against servile toil, (v. 53,) and rigorous treatment, till 
the silver trumpets of the Jubilee proclaimed liberty to him 
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and his children. (v. 54.) How honorable such a servant's 
position must have been, and how just and gentle his treat- 
ment, is further evident from the fact that, if he fled from 
his master, there was no rendition of the fugitive. (Deut. 
xxiii, 15, 16.) But last of all, and most fatal of all to chatteli- 
zing man, was the law forbidding a Hebrew to sell himself out 
and out. Lev. xxv, 42: “They shall not be sold (niphal,—sell 
themselves) as bondmen” out and out. They might sell their 
time and skill and strength, for a time, but could not sell their 
bodies and souls for life. Shall we call this slavery {—a system 
in which involuntariness, and absolute sale as to time and toil; 
body and soul—the very essence of slavery—are not only not 
found, but are straitly prohibited. 


BARRIERS AGAINST THE SPREAD OF HEBREW SERVITUDE. 


There are yet other considerations to be taken into the ac- 
count, in estimating the spirit of Hebrew servile legislation. 
Whatever may have been the nature of servitude in the Jew- 
ish republic, it will be difficult to believe that, mild as it was, 
it was deemed a good institution, and to be perpetuated. This 
will become the more evident as we study the laws and pre- 
cepts which were designed to ward off slavery. 1. In the 
Jirst place, there was detailed legislation as to the manner in 
which grain fields, olive orchards, and vineyards, were to be 
harvested. The corners of the field, the gleanings of the or- 
chards, and the stray sheaves, belonged to the poor, and the 
stranger, (Lev: xix, 9, 10,) the fatherless, and the widow. 
(Deut. xxiv, 19-21.) 2. The spontaneous increase of the Sab- 
batic year belonged in common to the slave, (Lev. xxv, 4—6,) 
and those whose poverty was driving them towards the condi- 
tion of slaves. (Ex. xxiii, 11.) 3. There was a triennial tithe, 
which was levied for the purpose of celebrating the festivals, 
and the excess of this revenue was the property of “the Levite, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow.” (Deut. xxvi, 
12-15.) 4. Lev. xxv, 35-38, and Deut. xv, 7-10, record another 
law, which acted as a barrier against servitude. If any one, 
Jew or Gentile, was unfortunate in business, or fell behindhand 
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through sickness, the wealthy were to aid him with money or 
other means, and were forbidden to take usury in money or 
kind. 5. A jifth statute which warded off slavery, was the 
death of all debts at the end of seven years, (Deut. xv, 1-3; 
Neh. x, 31,) or at least a prohibition against enforcing a claim 
during the Sabbatic year. If, therefore, a man resisted servi- 
tude, he could hardly fall into it ; everything was for him, and 
nothing but indolence and iniquity, or some mysterious dispensa- 
tion of sickness or misfortune, against him. 

We have seen the humane character of the laws regulating 
Hebrew servitude; it was easy service and quick release. We 
have considered some of the direct and indirect influences of 
abolition, and we have barely enumerated the obstructions 
which hampered the narrow path that led out of freedom 
into bondage. Thus far all breathes the spirit of freedom and 
humanity. 


PENALTY AGAINST KIDNAPPING. 


We proceed next to consider the law against reduction to 
slavery. This is the law against kidnapping. Ex. xxi, 16: 
“He that stealeth a man and (or) selleth him, or if he be found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” Any one of 
these thr2e crimes,—seizing, holding, or selling,—is capital. 
This statute flashes from the pen of inspiration like a thunder- 
bolt. It cannot mean that man stealing was wrong only when 
Hebrews were the victims, (Deut. xxiv, 7,) since such infa- 
mous legislation is not only inconsistent with the general spirit 
of legislation towards the Gentiles, but is in flat contradiction to 
the express statute, “ Ye shall have one manner of law, as well 
for the stranger as for one of your own country: for I am the 
Lord your God,” (Lev. xxiv, 22,) as well as to the humane in- 
junction, “ And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in de- 
cay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he be 
a stranger or a sojourner; that he may live with thee.” (Lev. 
xxv, 35.) The most it can mean may be, that the crime against 
a heathen was not capital, but never that it was not punishable. 
Religions, civil, and political laws were made sometimes to 
favor the Hebrews, or to keep them separate from heathen, but 
moral laws were uniform. 
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LAWS AGAINST RENDITION OF FUGITIVE SERVANTS. 


The other law aimed at the systern was the prohibition 
against returning a slave, or even holding him for his mas- 
ter,—nay, even encouraging to his concealment. Deut. xxiii, 
15,16: ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
that is escaped unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he shall choose, in one of thy 
gates, where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 
“ Hide the outcasts, bewray not him that wandereth.” ‘»— 
fugitive—{Is. xvi, 3.) We need not stop to ask whether a sys- 
tem so difficult to get into, so lenient when one was in, so easy 
to get out of, and so criminal to be forced into,—we say, we need 
not stop to ask whether this is chattel slavery, or whether, 
from this institution, we have gathered our notions and asso- 
ciations as to the rightfulness or wrongfulness of American 
slavery. Both are legalized systems; both claim to be of di- 
vine origin, but beyond this, the two, we think, never meet 
again in this world or the next. Thus far we have considered 
Hebrew servitude in relation to Hebrews, and have only inci- 
dentally referred to the status of Gentile servants under the 
system. This part of the subject, while more difficult to treat, 
is the more necessary to be treated, because from the existence 
and character of heathen servitude among God’s people the 
rightfulness and even religiousness of the American system have 
been defended. Of the validity of this defense our readers may 
judge, after we have stated and commented upon the laws 
which regulated the service of heathen bondmen. 


THE CONDITION OF GENTILE SLAVES. 


The law concerning Gentile slaves is not announced so dis- 
tinctly as that which defined the rights of Hebrew slaves. All 
that is said on the subject comes in connection with the law of 
the jubilee. First we have a general statute regulating the 
lease of lands, houses, servants, and services. With a single ex- 
ception, and that carefully defined, (Lev. xxv, 30,) there was not 
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a single sale or lease of anything—land, house, or servant—that 
could be sold, or leased, for a longer term than till the next 
jubilee. On this general statute we might rest the question 
as to the perpetuity of heathen servitude. But there follow 
specifications under this general statute. First, of the land it 
is said, (v. 23,) “it shall not be sold forever. (mnv2%>) De 
Wette, “das es verfallen bleibe”—forfeited. If the owner of 
land was obliged to sell a part of his estate, that part reverted 
to him again at the jubilee. (v. 28.) If misfortune still fol- 
lowed him, and he was obliged to sell all—his children, him- 
self, and wife—when the jubilee returned, he, and his children 
with him, returned “to his family, and the possession of his 
fathers.” (v. 41.) This statute ef emancipation was irrevoca- 
ble, and without exception, save that one which proves the 
rule. (vv. 29, 30.) As this fifty years’ service was an excep- 
tion, in the case of the Jew, its nature is defined. Ex. xxi, 6, 
simply states the ¢éme, but here the kind of service to be ren- 
dered, is the principal thought. The fifty year lease was a 
degradation, because it was the period of heathen slaves’ ser- 
vice, and because it was for menial services ; the labor as to kind 
could not be chosen, and might be both low and burdensome. 
This long apprenticeship was however not involuntary ; (v. 39 ;) 
“be sold;” (n522_ niphal—sell himself, vv. 42, 47,) but it was 
degrading, as was the voluntary submission to have the ear 
pierced. (Ex. xxi, 6.) But still, his master was “not to com- 
pel him to serve asa bond-servant,”—“ nicht Knechtes Dienst 
thun lassen.”—De Wette. “0d dovrAsuoes cos dovdAsiav oixerov,” LX X lit. 
“Thou shalt not exact from him servile work,” (v. 39,) but his 
service should be that of a hired man; he should choose his 
work, and be a man, uot a mercenary. (v. 42.) After the 
analogy of v. 40, and as presenting another phase of the same 
idea, the 42d verse would read, “they shall not sell them- 
selves venally.” 

Now right in the wake of this law regulating the long 
servitude of the Jew, and in immediate grammatical con- 
nection with it, comes the law regulating heathen servi- 
tude—heathen servitude, during this long period. “ Both thy 
bond-men and thy bond-maids which thou shalt have, shall be 
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of the heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye 
buy bond-men and bond-maids. Moreover, of the children of 
the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye 
buy, and of their families that are with you, which they begat 
in your land, and they shall be your possession, and ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession, they shall be your bond-men for- 
ever, but over your brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall 
not rule one over another with rigor.” (Lev. xxv, 44-46.) 

This seems strong and explicit language as to the duty, 
right, severity, and perpetuity, with which the Jew might hold 
his heathen slave. “Shall” occurs eight times in this for- 
midable passage, and six times it appears in the imperative 
sense. ‘Shall be,” “shall buy,” all affirmed of the poor 
heathen. “Bond” is repeated five times, and that, to our 
debased associations, is a servile word, while “ forever” 
makes the service as hopeless, as the adversative particle 
“but” (v. 46) makes it rigorous. It is a very ungracious task 
to criticise our venerated English Bible ; but we must say that 
the translation, through this whole passage, is too strong—it is 
stronger than the version by the LXX, though the English 
was made in an age of liberty, and the Greek in an age of 
slavery. It is more severe than the Vulgate, dark as was the 
age in which that version was made. It is almost a contrast to 
DeWette’s critical translation, which merely concedes the 
right of procuring servants, from surrounding nations, but 
finds ne room for a single command. To us the authorized 
version sounds harsh because of our servile associations with 
its terms; and, we doubt not, it grates on the heart of the 
reader. The exegetical proof of its severity is brief and 
plain, and we will therefore state it. 

First, then, “shall” as imperative does not once appear 
in the original—and for the strongest of these imperatives 
(v. 44) there is no word at allin the Hebrew. The emphatic 
prefix, “ bond,” is as gratuitous as it is grievous; “ buy” is 
erroneously used in the sense of purchase, instead of acquisi- 
tion, and carries this venal meaning over to the terms “ pos- 
session” and “inheritance,” while in (v. 46) “but ” should be 
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“and,” and “forever ” should be limited by the jubilee. With 
these changes the statute will put on a milder aspect, and one in 
strict accordance with the spirit of Hebrew legislation. There 
never was a people whose alien laws were so generous and 
humane as were the laws for the treatment of foreigners among 
the Jews. His disabilities arose mainly from his being a 
heathen. Every proper inducement was held out to make him 
a proselyte, and to introduce him into full citizenship. Hence, 
he could not worship publicly any god but Jehovah. (Ex. 
xxii, 20.) Blasphemy was a capital crime, whether committed 
by a native or aforeigner. (Lev. xxiv, 11-16.) He was obliged 
' to keep the Sabbath, (Ex. xx, 10,) the Sabbatic year, (Lev. 
xxv, 4-6,) and the jubilee. (Lev. xxv, 47-50.) And other 
religious disabilities there were: as the law to slay animals at 
the door of the tabernacle, the law forbidding blood, the law 
) prohibiting strangled animals, &c. (Lev. xvii.) But he was 
, entitled to the triennial tithe—a sort of poor fund. (Deut. xiv, 
29; xxvi, 11-13.) He could, even as a slave, keep the great 
. national festivals—Passover, Pentecost, and feast of Taber- 
| nacles. The septennial reading of the law was one of his 
| privileges. (Deut. xxxi, 12-13.) He ratified the covenant, 
after entering the Holy Land. (Deut. xxix, 10-13.) In all civil 
, cases, he came before the same tribunals with the Hebrews, 
, (Deut. i, 16,) and was to be tried in the same manner, and 
by the same law as were God’s people. (Lev. xxiv, 22.) The 
books of Moses are full of injunctions of kindness to the stran- 
ger. “The Lord your God loveth the stranger ; love ye, there- 
fore, the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
(Deut. x, 17-19.) One of the twelve curses thundered from 
Ebal, over the assembled hosts, after they had entered Canaan, 
was, “Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment of the 
stranger,” &c. (Deut. xxvii, 19.) 1t is difficult to believe that a 
religion made for the weak, should, in its system of servitude, 
forget to show mercy, and make might the foundation of right. 
And unless it can be made to appear, from plain and express 
Scripture, that the Gentile servant was a piece of property, 
and not a person, we willnot believeit. By inference, no man 
shall become a thing. Constructive chattelism is as much 
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more monstrous than constructive treason, as marring God’s 
moral image is more heinous than marring man’s civil charac. 
ter; and until it can be shown that strangers, in the common- 
wealth of Israel, had no rights, which Jews were bound to 
respect—the divine constitution must be interpreted as a 
charter of human liberty, and not as the inspired instrument 
of inhuman oppression—as a bill of rights, not a bill of sale. 
And, now, let us turn again to the law. It has to do with 
servitude for the long period: its duration and nature. It 
forbids the Jew to sell himself venally, (v. 42,) and it forbids 
his master, even during the long period, to use him as a 
menial. (v. 39 and 40.) To this latter fact, doubtless, refers 
the singular expression, thrice repeated, (vv. 43, 46, and 53,) 
“Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor”—a phrase no- 
where used but in connection with this law, and, doubtless, 
borrowed from Ex. i, 13, 14, where it is employed to charac- 
terize the treatment of the Hebrews in Egypt. There it marks 
their laborious and degrading toil, in the brickyards and pot- 
teries, and on the farm. Such services, and on such terms, it was 
unlawful for a Jew to offer or accept; but it was permitted to 
the Gentile to offer such service, and to the Jew to accept 
his offer. That the kind of service, not the duration, is the 
leading idea all through the passage from Lev. xxv, 39-55, 
becomes yet more evident by looking at the equivalent, oppo- 
site phrases, with which the expression from Ex. i, 13, 14, is 
contrasted and compared. The above passage presents to us 
the long period of service, in three different relations. (1.) 
We have the relation of the Jewish servant “forever,” to his 
Jewish master. vv. 39-43. Of his service it is expressly de- 
clared that it shall not be the menial work of a slave, but the 
labor of a hired man. vv. 39, 40. (2.) We have the relation of 
the Gentile servant “ forever,” to his Jewish master. vv. 44-46. 
Of his service it is said, it might be menial. (Comp. the phrase 
)722n baa with the last clause of v. 46.) (3.) We have the re- 
lation of the Jewish servant “forever,” to his Gentile master. 
Of his service it is affirmed that it shall not be menial, and 
that his countrymen should be his guardians and defenders, in 
any such attempt at his degradation. v.53. This, and other 
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statutes are a continual protest against every attempt or occa- 
sion to degrade a freeman of God to the condition of a slave. 
The jealousy of Jehovah, for the liberties of his redeemed and 
enfranchised people, glows from almost every page of the 
Pentatuch ; while towards heathen servants this sentiment, in 
the divine breast, takes the form of the tenderest and most 
anxious caution to his people, to remember, in their treatment 
of the Gentile slave, their own bitter Egyptian experience, 
and to let the gratitude of their hearts continually sweeten the 
cup of bondage, always bitter enough, even when commended 
to human lips by the merciful God himself. 

The servitude of the Gentiles, however, as appears from verse 
47, was also voluntary, for, in many cases, they were citizens and 
large property holders. And, mark, it is not of the heathen, 
but of the children of these thrifty foreigners, (46 cf. 47,) 
that the perpetual bondmen as an inheritance are spoken of. 
It has already been clearly pointed out that “forever” (46) 
means the Jubilee period ; (Lev. xxv, 10, 40, 54, comp. with Ex. 
xxi, 6;) but as much stress is laid on this word in this connex- 
ion, a few remarks further on its meaning may be called for. 
In the present passage, “ forever” may mean, either that the 
permission to employ Gentile servants was a perpetual grant, 
or that they were to be perpetual slaves. The language favors 
the former, but we shall not now enter upon that question, 
only remarking in passing, that if that is its meaning, then, of 
course, the word “forever” determines nothing as to the 
duration of the bondage. But if we take the accepted con- 
struction, using “ forever ” as a predicate of “ bond-men,” then 
the word is to be explained according to its affiliations in this 
passage. It is very well known how wide and various are 
its meanings. The word is generally translated forever, but 
eternity is seldom, if ever, its meaning. Limited periods of 
fature time are its most frequent subjects. And in these con- 
nections, continuity rather than perpetuity is its regulative 
principle. Gesenius says it “is sometimes put for the whole 
period of life,” and in proof cites Ex. xxi, 6; Deut. xv, 17; 
1 Sam. xxvii, 12; Job xl, 28; xli,4. But these citations are 
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not pertinent, because Ex. xxi, 6, and Deut. xv, 17, comp, 
with Lev. xxv, 10, 40, 54, prove incontrovertibly that “for. 
ever” (pSi>>) means not the whole period of the slave’s life, 
but the whole period till the jubilee. 1 Sam. xxvii, 12, and 
Job. xl, 28 (xli, 4,) are merely quotations of this phrase and 
must be so interpreted. That the phrase “servant forever” 
(D>49 a>) had a definite meaning, and one which became 
technical, appears from the fact, that in the passages cited 
from Deut., Sam. and Job, n>‘> has the force of an adjective, 
and is so rendered by the LXX in Job doddcs aicwos—* a per. 
petual servant,” i. e., till the Jubilee. There is only a single 
passage: 1 Sam. i, 11, comp. with v. 22, where “forever” 
seems to mean “lifetime,” and here, we get a better mean- 
ing, if we render “forever” permanent or abiding, because 
the mother would not take her child up to the tabernacle, 
till she could leave him there. But another reason against 
putting such a meaning on D>1> is that there was a common and 
idiomatic phrase to express the whole period of life. (wm v2" >= 
all the days of a man’s life.) This is the approved expression 
in the Pentateuch. If it was designed in any case to make the 
service of a slave “life long,” this was the proper phrase, but 
if it was intended to express its periodicity—(its duration and 
the point of cessation,)—then the uniform and universal analogy 
of the language required b1>. The word has inherent capacity 
for such a meaning, as its relation to b>m and 553 prove. But 
waiving all advantage that may be fairly drawn from these 
facts, let us bear in mind that “forever,” as applied to Hebrew 
servants, had a technical meaning, before it was applied 
to Gentile servants, and we cannot resist the conviction that as 
such, whatever it designated, in the former case, it must desig- 
nate in the latter. It was a legal expression, used logically, 
not rhetorically, and is to be interpreted as a legal, not a poet- 
ical phrase. As it meant, not endless, nor as long as the slave 
lived, when applied to the Hebrew servant, but till the 
Jubilee; so when affirmed of the heathen slave (Lev, xxv, 46) 
it must mean not endless servitude, nor bondage for a life- 
time, but till the Jubilee. The morale of the Jubilee 
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demanded the release of Gentiles as well as Jews. It was 
the year of universal remission,* and as it was thus the symbol 
of the Gospel dispensation—as Christ, in preaching the accept- 
able year of the Lord, preached to Gentiles and Jews; so the 
symbolic perfection of the Jubilee required that adi the inhab- 
itants of the land, whether Jew or Gentile, bond or free, 
should be embraced in “the shadow of good things to come,” 
not less than in the “ very image of the things.” If, however, it 
should be thought that the expression, “‘and ye shall take them 
as an inheritance for your children after you,” (v. 46,) meant 
more than “ forever,” it may be replied, first, that grammati- 
cally they stand in opposition. And, secondly, that it is 
equivalent to the expression, “the stock of the stranger’s 
family,” (v. 47,) which clearly did not hold possession, beyond 
the year of Jubilee. (v. 54.) 





*The Septuagint translates both $31 (Jubilee,) and ‘4 NF (Liberty,) by 
dpects remission, i, e. of debts, servants, sins, &c. Both terms seemed consecra- 
ted to so high a service, that they never fell to common uses, This is particu- 
larly true of “V4. It is only employed by four authors, and two of these use 
it only once each. It is impossible to mistake its sacred and exalted asc’ ations. 
In Ex. xxx, 23, it is applied, not inadvertently, to the free flowing “ myrrh of the 
holy annointing oil.” Its use by Ex, xlvi, 17, reflects in a strong light the misera- 
ble character of the law of release; while Jer. xxxiv, 8, 15, 17, brings before 
the mind the solemn nature of this law. of universal liberation. But it is in the 
figurative application of words, that their true glory shines outward by this test, 
“113 stands apart, and in the vocabulary of freedom, is without a peer, or a 
rival. Isaiah (Ixi, 1,) selects it as the only fit word to set forth that glorious 
liberty “ wherewith Christ shall make his people free.” The Scripture dialect of 
freedom has many silver-tongued daughters, but none whose voice is as pleasant 
as the voice of this one. Its notes have sounded through the centuries, and in 
that prayer, which shall only cease when the kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of God and of his Christ, this echo is heard, Matt. vi, 12—* for- 
give (Gpes) us,” &c. Wedo not feel at liberty to restrict this gracious word to 
the narrow compass of the Hebrew servant ; we believe that its sound proclaimed 
liberty to the Gentile servant too. On the studded buckler, which Jehovah held 
over the liberties of his people, this was the thickest boss. And while it was in- 
tended first to defend the Jew, its protecting shadow also fell upon the Gentile, 
and for us to rule out the heathen slave from the blessings of this word, would be 
to reénact that bigotry of the Jews, which gave the Gentiles no portion in the 
Messiah—the great Liberator of the human family. 
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These, then, are the points of resemblance and difference 
between Jewish and Gentile servants. The regular period 
of service for a Hebrew slave was six years; for Gentile 
slaves, till the Jubilee. The Hebrew might sell himself and 
family, under exceptional circumstances, into bondage, for the 
long period, but not as a menial—with little choice as to toil 
or price; there was no such restraint imposed on heathen, 
But both classes became free in the Jubilee. Both classes were 
protected against violence, (Ex. xxi, 20,) both were emanci- 
pated, if maimed in the least member of their body. (Ex. xxi, 
26-27.) If born in the house, or bought for the long term, 
(Gen. xvii, 12; Ex. xii, 43, 44,) the heathen became a citizen 
and church member, with all the franchises of a Hebrew. He 
could marry into his master’s family and become an heir, 
(1 Chr. ii, 34.) In many particulars his cireumstances and 
hopes were superior to those of the hireling or sojourner. (Gen. 
xvii, 12; Ex. xii, 43-48.) What circumcision effected for the 
males, marriage or adoption did for the females. (Ex. xxi, 
7-11.) The whole tendency of the system, as it operated on 
heathen bondmen, was to make them Jews and freemen. In 
our sense of the word, a slave could not be found in all Canaan, 
and if he fled within its consecrated limits, he not only be- 
came an honest freeman, but an honored guest, and cherubic 
words flashing defiance and death towards his pursuers, were 
his body guard. A slave-pen could not pollute the redeemed 
soil, and if such a monster asa slave dealer ever came near 
its hallowed precincts, it was to gaze into the sacred enclosure, 
as Satan lighting on “ Niphate’s top,” glared into Eden.* 

We are aware that some men’s philanthropy leads them to de- 
nounce the very relation of master and servant, and to reject 
the Bible because it presumes so far to acknowledge this rela- 





* Deut. xxiii, 15, (16,) "39 which is rendered, “ deliver,” does not give the right 
shade of meaning, it is too strong, and weakens the force of the law. The idea 
is that the fugitive shall not be held in durance, for recaption by his master. 
That durance, and not delivery, is the meaning of this statute, is evident, no less 
from the 16, (17,) verse than from’ other passages, where "328 stands in similar 
connections; 1 Sam. xxiii,7-20; Job xvi, 11. 
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tion as to regulate it. But it seems to us that the system of 
Hebrew servitude—aimed, as it was, against poverty, crime, and 

heathenism, and holding sacred the three cardinal rights of all 

men, right of property, right of marriage, and right of worship— 

not only bears marks of divine supervision, but furnishes proofs, 

neither few nor weak, of even the inspiration of the Bible. 

The institution was reformatory, ameliorating, and civilizing. 

What we try to secure by many laws, and with but partial 
success, Hebrew servitude did simply and efficiently. He- 
brew servitude put a poor man in bonds and honorable work ; 
we put him in the poor-house and dishonorable ease. Hebrew 

servitude made the debtor an apprentice to honest toil ; we put 
him in jail to donothing and perhaps become a felon. Hebrew 
servitude made the thief a useful member of society, by giving 
him work ; we send him to the State’s Prison, or a penal colony. 
And as for making safe citizens out of ignorant foreigners and 
degraded heathen, we doubt whether we have anything as good 
as Hebrew apprenticeship. As a naturalization process, it 
was immeasurably better than the Roman mode of recruiting 
the state; or even the English system of fortifying decaying 
royalty and nobility. Hebrew servitude was a divine plan to 
convert the pestilent, and virulent, and feculent masses into pro- 
fitable members of society. It apprenticed the honest poor to 
honorable industry. It bound the criminal to remunerative 
and reformatory labor. It trained the heathen to virtue, free- 
dom, and religion. The system of Hebrew servitude was like 
the periodic overflow of the Nile. What the Nile did for the 
agriculture of Egypt, that Hebrew servitude did for the com- 
monwealth of Israel. In the river’s annual rise, many proprie- 
tary marks were submerged, and temporarily obliterated ; but 
when its waters again sought their accustomed channels, one 
by one the former landmarks rose to view, and gave back to 
each freeholder, not only his old patrimonial limits, but an 
increase of corn and wine—each worn out, and feeble acre 
smiling with a double yield. Like these turbid waters of the 
Nile, so the bitter waters of Hebrew servitude gradually stole 
over the lower strata of society, submerging for a season many 
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cherished rights ; but when at length the scepter of the Jubi- 
lee was stretched over its proud waves, the tide of power fell at 
once to its decreed level; and domestic, civil, and religious 
rights budded and blossomed with a new vigor, and a dou- 
ble increase. And where the dark waters of crime or mis- 
fortune rolled the deepest, there rose the noblest franchises, 
Once again, the poor had ceased from the land, debts had 
died, and crimes were expiated. Heathen and proselytes 
eeased to be “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world; and became fellow citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God.” If Egypt saw a god in 
her river, and hailed his divine presence in the flow of its vic- 
torious waves, much more should we see a God in Hebrew 
servitude, and hear his voice in the silver notes of the Jubilee. 
When we look upon a water lily, we forget the slime and 
darkness out of which the divine chemist has elaborated its 
fragrance and purity; so when we look at the results of 
Hebrew servitude, we forget the servile processes by which 
the Jew and the pagan were blessed and sanctified ; for we feel 
that the divine end always sanctifies, if it does not explain, the 
divine means. But for this very reason, in matters of so high 
regard, as disfranchising our fellow men, we should shrink 
from attempting God’s method, without God’s sanction ; lest in 
sacrilegiously presuming to guide the divine chariot, we should 
set the world ablaze, and put man’s double curse—American 
slavery—in the place of God’s double blessing—Hebrew ser- 
vitude. 


{The conductors of the New Englander are quite willing 
that the learned author of the foregoing Article should express 
his views in all freedom, but they feel obliged to say that 
one point which he makes is doubtful. We refer to the view 
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which he defends that foreign slaves were by the laws of 
Moses manumitted at the time of Jubilee. The point requiring 
attention in regard to foreign slaves is whether the passage in 
Levit. xxv, 45, 46, is so to be interpreted as to allow the ap- 
plication of the law of Jubilee to this description of persons. 
In that passage it is said of bond-men who are not Hebrews, 
“ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall be your bond- 
men forever.” Now it may be very true, as our contributor 
affirms, that the words “forever” in themselves determine 
nothing; but the words “for your children after you to in- 
herit them for a possession” are not so easily disposed of. 
What if the bondmen had been bought two or three years be- 
fore the Jubilee: how could these words have been applicable 
to them? Is there not a marked distinction between the 
tenure of such bond-men and of Hebrew servants whose time 
of service expired by specific limitations in the law. If an- 
thority may be appealed to, we add that all the writers whom 
we have had leisure to consult, as Josephus Winer in his 
Realwiérterbuch, Knobel in his recent commentary on Ex- 
odus and Leviticus, Mielziner in a work just published at 
Copenhagen on Hebrew servitude, and especially Saalschiitz 
in his Mosdieches Recht, regard the foreign bond-men as held 
by a tenure to which the law assigns no limit. 

There is, however, a question which can fairly be asked, to 
which unhappily our scanty knowledge of Hebrew law and 
usage furnishes no certain answer. It is this: whether the 
foreigner or his posterity on a change of religion from idolatry 
to Judaism would not be ultimately absorbed in the Hebrew 
commonwealth? Would the status through generations in 
this case be that of foreigners, or was there a naturalization 
going on, of which we have uo record? The analogies of 
other states of antiquity; the mild spirit of the law towards 
co-religionists ; the fact that in the Exodus there must have 
been many foreigners included who seem to have been part 
and parcel of the people; (Comp. Numbers xi, 4;) the fact 
that foreign slaves sometimes married daughters of the family, 
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(1 Chron. ii, 34-41,) and left children of full birth; and the 
fact also that certain persons were excluded from entering the 
congregation, implying that all others might so enter,—these 
considerations make it probable that some naturalizing pro- 
cess was going on, by which the foreigner who worshiped 
Jehovah and lived in the land could belong to one of the 
tribes and become to all intents an Israelite. We notice that 
Saalschiitz inclines to accept such a naturalization as a fact, 
but it cannot be confidently affirmed. Such a usage would, 
f common, in the end put all slavery on the same ground, for 
it cannot be supposed that the forcign slave and his off- 
spring would cleave long to their native religion, so long 
as the Jews themselves kept up their faith in their own.] 
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Articte V.—ARE THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRITUALISM 
SUPERNATURAL ? 


Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, with Narra- 
tive Illustrations. By Rosert Date Owen. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Ir is a striking illustration of the prominence gained by the 
modern school of Spiritualism, that its newly coined use of 
that term is recognized in the latest editions of the two rival 
Anglo-American dictionaries. Ten years ago the term Spirit- 
ualism was confined to a theory of mental philosophy, and was 
hardly known to the unscientific world. It was vaguely used 
as the opposite of Sensationalism, and more particularly to de- 
note the Idealism of Berkeley, or the Egoism of Fichte. 
Cousin gives the term a somewhat wider range. He speaks 
of opposing the “ modern Sensualism” of Locke, with the 
“ modern Spiritualism ” of Reid and Kant; and he character- 
izes the philosophy of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and their 
successors, in general terms, as “ the Spiritualistic school ” of 
the seventeenth century.* Chalybaus speaks of Descartes,— 
“the originator of a Platonizing view of the doctrine of innate 
ideas,”"—as having adopted “the Spiritualistic tendency in 
philosophy.”+ Cudworth styles those “Spiritualists” who 
“allegorize away the facts of Christianity.” Brande limits 
the term Spiritualism to the idealistic refinements of Berkeley 
and Fichte. 

Thus restricted, and indeed hardly legitimated by usage, 
“ Spiritualism ” was, till recently, a technical term of mental 
science. Now, however, the new edition of Dr. Worcester’s 
Dictionary authorizes the use of this word for “the doctrine 
that departed spirits hold communication with men.” And the 
appendix to the new edition of Webster’s Dictionary states 





* Cousin, History of Modern Philosophy, Sec. 11th, 12th, and 25th. 
+ Chalybiius, History of Speculative Philosophy. Introd. 
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that “this term is now often applied to the doctrine that 
a direct intercourse can be maintained with departed spirits 
through the agency of persons called mediums, who are sup- 
posed to have a peculiar susceptibility for such communica- 
tions.” A doctrine which has thus early won for itself a place 
in the vocabulary of psychological science, and which has 
given a new and almost exclusive meaning to a dormant term 
of philosophy, can hardly be treated as ephemeral or insignifi- 
cant. Whatever pretensions and impostures may have been 
put forth in connection with modern Spiritualism, the system 
presents phenomena that demand thorough scientific investi- 
gation, and it has also theological and practical bearings that 
cannot be disregarded. The Mythical theory—which would 
resolve the miracles of the New Testament into popular 
legends, or into “ unconscious fictions” of the Evangelists, 
whose imaginations were kindled by “ religious enthusiasm,”* 
—does not more directly assail the authenticity and authority 
of the Bible as a revelation from God, than does the tendency 
of modern Spiritualism to refer non-natural and unexplained 
phenomena to supernatural interference ; or the mechanical 
theory of Supernaturalism, which regards such ultra-mundane 
interference as periodical, if not systematic, and in accord- 
ance with some Jaw of variations, which, though it cannot be 
defined, is as real as that which appears in Babbage’s calcula- 
ting machine. The last is the theory that Mr. Owen favors in 
the volume which we propose to review. 

Mr. Owen’s work is divided into six books, but consists 
really of four principal parts. Of these the first is devoted 
to the question of the possibility of “ ultra-mundane interfer- 
ence,” which the author argues with much apparent candor, 
but with more of subtle ingenuity, through a hundred pages. 
The second part consumes the next hundred pages in a discus- 
sion of certain phases of sleep, especially somnambulism and 
remarkable dreams. The third part consists mainly of narra- 
tives touching mysterious disturbances, hallucinations, and 
apparitions of the living and the dead, with their physical and 
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mental consequences. These are classified in three books, and 
cover one hundred and fifty pages. The fourth part, which is 
the author’s sixth book, presents the results of his discussion in 
his theory of “ the change at death,” and the nature and occu- 
pations of the future state. We shall not attempt to follow 
him minutely over all the ground thus traversed in five 
hundred closely printed pages, but shall confine the discussion 
chiefly to certain fundamental principles of supernatural 
agency, and the philosophical tests of the facts alleged in his 
narrative. 

In discussing the relations of man to the supernatural 
world and of supernatural agencies to man, it is of the utmost 
importance to define terms with accuracy, and to lay down 
the principles of evidence by which the supernatural must be 
tested. This Mr. Owen attempts to do in his first book. In 
the first place he distinguishes between the supernatural and 
the miraculous, and meets Mr. Hume’s objection to miracles 
by rejecting the common notion of a miracle, that it is “a tem- 
porary suspension, by special intervention of the Deity, of one 
or more of the laws which govern the universe.” In other 
words, Mr. Owen does not believe that a miracle, in the com- 
mon understanding of the term, has ever occurred ; but re- 
gards the phenomena called miracles as ultra-mundane events 
projected into the sphere of our world by some law of the 
spiritual world, which first manifests itself to our apprehen- 
sion through these phenomena. And, secondly, he distin- 
guishes between the supernatural and the ultra-mundane; or 
rather, if we understand him, he rejects entirely the idea of 
the supernatural, in any proper sense of that term, and be- 
lieves simply in “appearances or agencies of an wltra-mun- 
dane character.” After alleging that “Spiritual agency, if 
such there be, is not miraculous,” he affirms that its phe- 
nomena “are as mach the result of natural law as is a rain- 
bow or a thunder-clap ;” and that “ believers in their exist- 
ence should cease to attach to them any inkling of the super- 
natural.”* Again, he says, that “if the Deity is now per- 
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mitting communication between mortal creatures in this 
stage of existence and disembodied spirits in another, He is 
employing natural causes and general laws to effect his ob- 
ject; not resorting for that purpose to the occasional and the 
miraculous.”* To provide for such phenomena, Mr. Owen 
argues that “there may be laws not yet in operation,” and, 
also, “ change-bearing laws,” or “laws self-adapted to a 
changeful state of things.”+ His reply to Hume’s sophism 
with regard to human testimony is in some points admirable ; 
but when he goes to the extent of making almost any alleged 
marvel credible by the supposition that it is no¢ supernatural 
but only some new phase of universal law, Mr. Owen as 
really denies the miracles of the Bible and their testimony to 
a Divine Revelation, as does Mr. Hume himself. Mr. Hume 
rejects the miracle as wn-natural; Mr. Owen sinks it in the 
merely natural. Our discussion at the outset, therefore, con- 
cerns the fact of the Supernatural, and the nature and charac- 
teristics of a miracle. 

We hold that nothing is more natural to man than a belief 
in the Supernatural. Hardly does the soul awake to con- 
sciousness, when it begins to question itself as to its possible 
relations to a spiritual world. And deep and earnest are those 
questionings, even in the rudest minds. The thinking essence 
within us, the conscious ego, early learns to distinguish itself 
from the body through which, and the material objects upon 
which, it acts. Finding in its own properties the proof of a 
substance distinct from matter, it argues the existence of a 
spiritual Power superior to matter, the Author of the material 
universe and its laws. Knowing that its own existence is not 
self-derived, but is proof of a superior Power, it knows also 
that that Power must be Spiritual. Paul reasoned thus with 
the Athenians, from their own philosophy. “Certain of your 
own poets have said, We are also his offspring. Forasmuch 
then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like to gold or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.” In an important sense it is true 
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that “we can know God only as we know ourselves ;”* that 
is, “it is only through some general analogy of the human 
with the Divine nature” that we come to even an approxi- 
mate conception of the Deity. “It is the knowledge which 
we have of ourselves, as spiritual beings, which suggests the 
idea of God, who is a Spirit.”+ But this conception the soul 
gives as one of the first results of the analysis of its own ex- 
istence, properties, and powers. Hence the idea of a super- 
natural being or power is developed in all minds; and the- 
ology—the doctrine of God—is almost the first form of all 
literature. 

Beyond this partly intuitive and partly inferential convic- 
tion by which the soul is inspired with a belief in the exist- 
ence of something above the sphere of itself and of the world 
of matter, Imagination is at play in the sphere of the invisible, 
peopling that with spiritual existences and powers, and clothing 
with a supernatural character those natural phenomena which 
reason cannot explain. Thusin the ruder ages of the world, and 
in the primitive stage of any people, the wind, the forest, the 
stream, the thunder, the stars, and all unusual phenomena 
become voices of invisible spirits to the soul of man. As the 
child loves to personify inanimate objects—as a doll or a toy— 
so the mind of the race, in its infancy, affected by external 
appearances; conversing mainly with the outward world, 
many of whose phenomena are mysteries ; “ mistaking physi- 
cal effects for independent or voluntary powers ;” supposing 
that everything in nature must possess some principle of life 
like that in man; “ascribes every unusual appearance or 
agency to a distinct being or power operating directly or im- 
mediately in that event.”t Hence the general belief of the 
ancients in demons, in good and evil spirits encompassing the 
earth, producing events beyond the power of man, influenc- 
ing the minds of men, and guiding their destinies for good or 
evil, holding direct intercourse with men, and officiating as 





* Hamilton. + McCosh, Intuitions, p. 435. 
t See this illustrated in Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature, (Fiske,) 
p. 84, seq. 
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messengers between men and the gods—in a word, directing 
and controlling all the unexplainable events and forces in 
nature. 

But this belief, though more prominent in the infancy of a 
people than in an advanced stage of intellectual culture, is by 
no means confined to ignorant minds. Socrates believed that 
his genius, or demon—a supernatural being having him in 
special charge—prescribed for him his lot, whether pleasant 
or adverse, and told him what to do and what not to do. 

Germanicus, as Tacitus narrates, was bewitched by means 
of images and billets on the wall, into the idea that he was 
doomed to die, and under that fatal impression expired in 
agony. Even the exhumed remains of human bodies seemed 
to haunt his chamber with presages of a doomed soul.* Thus 
a general, distinguished alike for his valor on the field and his 
calm and equable temper in private affairs, was vanquished 
by the images of his own fancy. Lord Bacon shared in su- 
perstitious fantasies which his philosophy could not explain. 

This power of the Imagination to vivify the belief in su- 
pernatural agency, is seen also in the phenomena of dreams, 
Mr. Owen regards these as of so much importance to his 
argument for ultra-mundane interference, that he occupies 
nearly a hundred pages of his book with the mere narration 
of remarkable dreams, from which he does not even attempt 
to draw a philosophical conclusion. He implies, however, 
that the Biblical doctrine that “in the visions of the night 
men occasionally receive more than is taught them through- 
out all the waking vigilance of the day,” is verified by the 
experience of modern dreams. Nothing is more common in 
that experience than incongruous combinations of material 
forms and substances; and also the sensation of being uplift- 
ed, as it were, from the body, and of performing acts such as 
flying, which are impossible in the flesh. Indeed, in sleep 
the mind seems often to come into direct contact with the 
spirits of the absent or the departed. Virgil’s “two gates of 
sleep” still open in our dreams—“ true visions” flying heav- 
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enward, while the “infernal gods” send false dreams into the 
soul, through “a shining portal of ivory."* The Egyptians 
regarded dreams with a religious reverence, as communica- 
tions from the gods. Even Bishop Taylor refers some dreams 
to demons, good or bad. And every one has felt at times a 
strange power over his nervous system, proceeding from his 
last night’s dream, or has marked some coincidence as its 
falfillment. 


“ This trow I, and say for me, 
That dremes significance be 
Of good and harm to many wights 
That dreme in their sleep o’nights 
Full many things covertly, 
That fall after all openly."—Caavucrr. 


Of the same class are mysterious mental suggestions or fore- 
bodings, and sudden coincidences of events with our thoughts, 
our wishes or our fears; as when while thinking of an absent 
friend one suddenly meets him; or while unaccountably 
troubled on his behalf receives news of some catastrophe to 
him. These occurrences, so frequent in our experience, give 
to the imagination a wide sphere of activity in the spirit 
world, and foster in many a belief in a supernatural agency 
concerning the minutest affairs of life. 

The death of a friend sometimes clothes these impressions 
of the supernatural with a living presence and power. When 
a loved one has passed into the invisible, the heart’s affections 
torn out by the roots, like the tendrils of plants that live on 
air, shoot forth eagerly upon every side, that they may im- 
bibe some exhalation from that spirit world, and fasten them- 
selves again upon the now impalpable object of earthly love. 
In such a frame the mind becomes in a measure lost to the 
material world around it, and absorbed in that spiritual world 
to which its dearest hopes and affections have been trans- 
ferred. Tennyson, in his matchless lament for his lost friend, 
gives utterance to the cherished thought of grief, that the lost 
one is still nigh. 


" 


* Eneid, vi, 895. 
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No visual shade of some one lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself may come, 
When all the nerve of sense is numb, 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost. 


Thus that belief in the supernatural which is common to 
mankind, becomes intensified through the influence of im- 
agination, of visions, and of grief, until in certain phases of ex- 
perience or emotion the mind is prepared to look upon every- 
thing outside the pale of present knowledge as a manifestation 
from the spirit world. Priestcraft and jugglery, taking ad- 
vantage of this tendency, have in all ages found credulons ad- 
herents and unconscious victims. In particular, this ten- 
dency to a belief in the supernatural has been turned to ac- 
count by the priests of idolatry, in impressing the vulgar 
with their own sanctity as the confidants of the gods. The 
Egyptians were accustomed when any part of the body was 
afflicted with disease, “to invoke the demon to whom it was 
supposed to belong, in order to obtain a cure. In cases of 
greater moment oracles were consulted.” An old papyrus 
found in Egypt mentions divination through a boy who acted 
as a medium, and who practised his art by means of “a bowl, 
a lamp and a pit,” as do the modern magicians of the country. 
It also contains recipes for obtaining good fortune, for discov- 
ering theft, and for causing misfortunes to an enemy. It is 
supposed also by some that the ancient Egyptians had a 
knowledge of animal magnetism, and used this in their magic.* 

With the ancient Orientals, the magician and the sooth- 
sayer were regular attendants at court. The Israelites were 
forbidden to tolerate “one that used divination, or an observer 
of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, oranecromancer.” To 
pervert the belief of mankind in the supernatural into an 
agency of superstition, falsehood, and idolatry, was an “abom- 
ination to the Lord.” Yet this offense has been repeated in 
almost every age of the Christian era. 

Christ himself predicted that pretenders to his name 
and power would “show great signs and wonders, and, if 
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possible, deceive the very elect.” Paul describes the apos- 
tate Anti-Christ as coming with “signs and lying wonders.” 
Passing over the legendary miracles of the early Christian 
centuries, we trace the rise and growth of the Papal delusions 
and the Mohammedan imposture; we find the most civilized 
nations of antiquity conducting wars and other enterprises 
according to omens in the heavens or voices from the gods 
through the augurs; we find in the Middle Ages astrology 
deciding the fortunes of individuals and of empires; we 
find our Saxon ancestors in England holding communication 
with the invisible world through witches and mysterious sym- 
bols; we find the clergy using supposed supernatural agents 
as a means of intimidating and governing the laity ; and in 
Puritan New England we find, according to Cotton Mather, 
examples of “witch” agency that surpass even the marvels 
of modern Spiritualism. It is evident, therefore, that a belief 
in the Supernatural is one of the strongest influences affecting 
human thought and action. Perverted as this has been to 
subserve the vagaries of Fanaticism and the terrors of Super- 
stition, it becomes of the highest importance to the philoso- 
pher and the divine to restore this faith to its normal 
action :—to mark the boundary between a rational belief 
in the Supernatural and that fanciful or superstitious inter- 
pretation of mere natural causes and effects which has made 
religion itself the minister of fear or of lust. 

We cannot set aside the phenomena of modern Spiritualism 
by ignoring its alleged facts, or by denying the possibility of 
a supernatural event. The absolute disbelief of the Super- 
natural is contrary to man’s nature. Goethe describes himself 
as “destitute of faith, yet terrified at skepticism.” “ Skepti- 
cism,” says Mazzini, “is the suicide of the soul.” Man must 
believe or his soul dies. The invisible world surrounds us as 
an atmosphere, and the soul can no more exist in perpetual 
unbelief than the body can exist in a perpetual vacuum. To 
shut up the soul within its material confines, giving no 
vent to imagination and faith, compelling its heaven-kindled 
fires to feed upon grosser objects of sense, is like shutting 
up the body in a cabin without a flue, to warm it with the 
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fumes of charcoal. A delicious calm steals over the senses; 
care and trouble are forgotten; the subtle vapors close the ear 
against the noise of the tempest without; and all that could 
stir the activities of nature is 1..shed in the stupor of approach- 
ing death. Activity is the law of life to the soul. The stupor 
of skepticism is not the antidote it needs for wayward fancies 
and superstitious fears. That which is alleged to be Super- 
natural must be tested by laws of evidence which reason can 
apply. It is the aim of this Article to lay down such laws or 
principles as shall fairly test the phenomena of Spiritualism in 
comparison with the miracles recorded in the Bible. 

I. We must agree with Hume, that the uniformity of the 
course of nature creates a strong presumption against the 
occurrence of a miracle, and therefore any testimony to a 
supposed supernatural event should be subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny. But when Mr. Hume goes beyond this, and 
affirms as a maxim of philosophy, that “no human testimony 
can have such force as to prove a miracle,” he begs the whole 
question by assuming the dmpossibility of a miracle, which is 
the very point in dispute. To prove that there never has 
been a miracle, he stoutly asserts that there never has beena 
miracle ! 

True, he limits the remark by adding that “a miracle can 
never be proved so as to be the foundation of a system of 
religion.” But that does not alter the question of fact; for if 
the miracle can be proved a¢ all, it certainly can be made to 
serve as the foundation of religion, quite as well as any other 
fact not miraculous. To take his own illustration. 


““T own,” he says, “ that otherwise there may possibly be miracles or viola- 
tions of the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof from 
human testimony. . . . . Thus, suppose all authors, in all languages, agree 
that from the first of January, 1600, there was a total darkness over the whole 
earth for eight days: suppose that the tradition of this extraordinary event is 
still strong and lively among the people: that all travelers who return from 
foreign countries bring us accounts of the same tradition, without the least varia- 
tion or contradiction; it is evident that our present philosophers, instead of 
doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain, and ought to search for the 
eauses whence it might be derived. 

* But suppose that all the historians who treat of England should agree 
that on the first of January, 1600, Queen Elizabeth died; that both before 
and after her death sbe was seen by her physicians and the whole court as is 
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usual with persons of her rank; that her successor was acknowledged and 
proclaimed by the Parliament; and that, after being interred for a month, she 
again appeared, resumed the throne, and governed England for three years; 
I must confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so many odd 
circumstances, but should not have the least inclination to believe so miraculous 
anevent, I should not doubt of her pretended death, and of those other public 
cireumstances that followed it; I should only assert it to have been pretended, 
and that it neither was, nor possibly could be real, You would in vain object to 
me the difficulty, and almost impossibility of deceiving the world in an affair 
of such consequence; the wisdom and solid judgment of that renowned Queen ; 
with the little or no advantage which she could reap from su poor an artifice : 
all this might astonish me; but I would still reply that the knavery and folly of 
men are such common phenomena that I shovld rather believe the most extra- 
ordinary events to arise from their concurrence, than admit of so signal a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature.”* 

Now the fallacies of this position are manifold. Foremost 
of all is the assumption that there can be nothing in the uni- 
verse that David Hume does not understand ; that nothing is 
possible to Almighty power that does not fall within the range 
of his philosophy. 

Next is the fallacy of making the non-experience of one 
man a test of the experience of another. “No amount of 
testimony,” says Mr. Hume, “ could make it credible that one 
rose from the dead, since that would be contrary to the uni- 
versal experience of mankind.” But the very point in dispute 
is whether such a fact Aas fallen within the experience of 
those who testify that they have seen it. The testimony of a 
thousand men that they did not witness a certain phenomenon 
cannot silence the testimony of ten men that they did witness 
it, unless the thousand were present at the same time and 
place with the ten, and with the same facilities of observation. 
No amount of testimony from people who were asleep in 
their beds, could weigh against the testimony of watchmen 
and others as to the fact of a great meteoric shower in the 
year 1833. The question, in such cases, is not one of non- 
experience against a strange experience, but one of the credi- 
bility of the witnesses and their competence to judge of that 
to which they testify. And here comes in a consideration 
which Mr. Hume entirely overlooks, but which is vital to the 
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whole question, viz, Does the occasiun warrant the alleged mir- 
acle? The reasons for incredulity, in the supposed case of the 
resurrection of Elizabeth, are valid, not because human testimo- 
ny could not prove such a miracle, but because there is no ob- 
ject that should call for such an act of Divine power; and 
God does not trifle with his creatures, or amuse them with 
shows. If we believe in God, as Mr. Hume professed to do, 
then He who created man has power to raise a dead man to 
life ; and if God should do this, the fact would be capable of 
being testified to; the difficulty, therefore, in believing the 
supposed resurrection of Queen Elizabeth would not lie in the 
impossibility of such an event—for it is clearly within the 
power of God—nor in the impossibility of supporting it by 
testimony, if it did oceur; but in the absence of any reason 
comporting with the Divine nature that should seem to war- 
rant the miracle, and therefore the suspicion of some decep- 
tion, or of a trance or other state simulating death. But the 
miracles recorded in the Bible were wrought upon occasions 
and for objects grand enough to warrant such direct interfer- 
ence of Divine power, to challenge attention to the event or 
the truth, and to certify itas from Him. The moral reason 
for the miracle, which appears in the nature of the circum- 
stances, so far removes the antecedent improbability, that the 
miracle is as fair a subject of testimony as any other event. 
Mr. Owen’s reply to Hume, while in some points quite 
forcible, fails through his attempt to reduce the miraculous 
within the sphere of general laws. He contends that “no 
human experience is unalterable ;” and that it is hazardous to 
say that in any given particular, human experience “ has 
hitherto been unaltered.” He denounces as “ monstrous” 
Hume’s assertion of the infallibility of his own experience. 
But at the same time he affirms that “accumulating experi- 
ence discredits the doctrine of occasional causes and the belief 
in the miraculous.” Hume rejects the miracles of the Bible 
as incredible; Owen accepts as facts the events recorded as 
miraculous, but refers them to a general law, which he seeks 
to establish as well for the phenomena of modern Spiritualism. 
The moral argument just stated, corrects both these extremes ; 
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ir. but while it maintains the Scriptural miracles in their integrity 
le as miracles, it precludes the idea of supernatural agency in 
“i the phenomena of Spiritualism. 
b- II. Our second canon or criterion is this: When the manner, 
id the substance, or the object of a professed revelation is un- 
th worthy of the dignity of the Divine character, or of the proper 
9, dignity of man himself, as a religious being, there is good 
to reason to suspect that the communication is not supernatural. 
of In the miracles recorded in the Bible there is nothing that 
1€ strikes one as beneath the character of the Supreme Being. 
Le These miracles are never frivolous in themselves, and are 
1e never performed for an insignificant object. But the moment 
Y we pass beyond the canon of the Scriptures, we find in the 
a marvels adduced to confirm any so called revelation an air of 
- the puerile and the ridiculous. In the legends of heathen my- 
p- thology respecting gods and heroes, in the legends of the Jew- 2 
e ish rabbins respecting Adam, Abraham, and Moses, in the le- 
8 gends of Mahomet, his birth, his visions, his miracles, and 
' his death, and in the legends of the saints in the Church of 
or Rome, there is a combination of the marvelous with the 
a frivolous which contrasts strongly with the simple yet sublime 
al and awe-inspiring impression of the miracles narrated in the 
e Bible. In the Scriptures, when God communicates with men, 
it is by visions grand and startling, or beautifully simple ; 
e by a bodily appearance of resplendent majesty ; by fire from 
18 heaven, or light more effulgent than the sun; and the com- 
10 munication is made in an audible voice, and with articulate 
0 sounds, or by the inspiration of thought, of which the subject 
: is made conscious by the miraculons power attending it. But 
in modern instances, where Mr. Owen regards the spirit world 
Be as in communication with the physical, this is revealed by 
“ultra-mundane” knocks, or by “ ultra-mundane” antics of 
f the furniture, or by impalpable and unverified apparitions. 
e Indeed, upon first view, the contrast between these classes of 
8 phenomena is like that between Moses and ‘he Adrians, 
8 the Blitzes, and the Andersons of his time. According to the 


7 Scriptures, when God would communicate with men he writes 
; his law upon tables of stone, that all may read it—his glory, 
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the meanwhile, visible to assembled thousands—or he makes 
known his will by a vision, or other special revelation to some 
prophet whom he clothes with miraculous power, in proof of 
his commission, and that prophet speaks openly and intelli- 
gibly, in the name of the Lord. But in other systems where 
man claims to have received a communication from God, or to 
have established a connection between himself and the spirit 
world, he goes to an obscure place, without witnesses, and 
there digs up plates covered with mysterious characters ; or he 
puts somebody into an artificial sleep, and by a series of well- 
ordered questions elicits sundry cabalistic and oracular re- 
sponses. 

According to the Scriptures, when God makes aspecial com- 
munication to man it has respect to something of sufficient im- 
portance to justify an interposition by miracle; the destruc- 
tion or salvation of a city or a nation—the success of a con- 
flict in which the honor of Jehovah as the representative 
Deity of the nation is concerned—the fulfillment of promises 
or predictions already made, or the utterance of some new 
promise of yet higher moment to mankind; or chiefly, it re- 
lates to the deliverance of man from sin and misery, and to 
his future and eternal blessedness. For such reasons has God 
at times interrupted the course of nature, and by miracles ar- 
rested the attention of the giddy, pleasure-loving world. But 
in later “ ultra-mundane” manifestations, disembodied spirits 
are brought into communication with men, that they may 
answer such inquiries as are within the compass of mounte- 
banks and strolling fortune tellers; such as how old one is, 
what was the age of one’s grandmother, or his great grand- 
aunt when she died—whether she died of influenza, or the 
gout--whether one has been or is to be married—or whether 
there shall be a storm to-morrow. Communications which so 
belittle both man and the world of spirits, have been fitly 
styled, by a great satirist, “a rat-hole revelation.” 

Ill. A third criterion by which to test supernatural commu- 
nications, is that they should not conflict with antecedent reve- 
lations which have been attested by miracle and corfirmed by 
experience. God must always be consistent with himself. 
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Truth revealed from God must always be consistent with itself. 
But what is the character of the revelations that are spelt out, 
syllable by syllable, or, rather, letter by letter, from the 
alleged rappings of invisible spirits? A mongrel jargon made 
up by combining the book of Revelation with the fantasies of 
Swedenborg. Where they accord with the Bible they fall 
vastly below its sublime conceptions; but they often contra- 
dict the Bible, and equally contradict each other. The new 
revelations do not advance upon the Bible as the New Testa- 
ment is an advance upon the Old ;—they contradict its explicit 
teachings; they cannot be reconciled with its philosophy of a 
future state and its principles of morality. Either these are 
false, or the Bible is false. Either these are false, or God is a 
deceiver; for he eannot deny himself. What new idea or 
truth fitted to reform and elevate mankind, what view of God, 
of moral purity, of the future state, of the world of spirits, iz 
advance of what the Bible reveals, has come to light through 
any “medium” of modern Spiritualism? Much of the re- 
ported conversation of spirits would be a bore in any re- 
spectable company, and would cause them to be sent to the 
lowest form in a Grammar school. How coutrary is all this 
to the style and subject-matter of the Scriptures! 

If we apply these three canons to the alleged supernatural 
communieations ef Spiritualism, we find that they cannot 
bear such a test. There is nothing in the nature or the oc- 
casion of these communications to remove the antecedent 
presumption against supernatural interference in the affairs 
of this world. There is nothing in the manner or the tenor 
of these communications which answers to the dignity of a 
revelation from God to men. And the general purport of 
these communications is not in harmony with antecedent rev- 
elations from God, whose claims are authenticated by miracle 
and experience. 


In criticising more narrowly the phenomena of Spiritualism 
we notice, 


1. Their remarkable uniformity. They all lie within a 
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limited range of physical effects ;—knockings and rappings from 
unknown causes, the mysterious moving of tables and other 
articles of furniture, the spelling out of words, sentences, ques- 
tions and answers by responsive knockings; an irresistible im- 
pulse to write upon some “ ultra mundane” theme or in an “ul- 
tra-mundane ” style ;—these and similar phenomena, varied by 
an occasional apparition or mesmeric vision, or second-sight, re- 
cur in all the records of modern Spiritualism. This uniformity— 
provided the phenomena are real— points toward some law, to be 
ascertained by induction—whether, as Owen argues, an “ ultra 
mundane” law, or one developed in due course of nature, re- 
mains to be seen. But the Supernatural events recorded in 
the Bible cover a wide range of effects both in the physical and 
the Spiritual world. Seldom do these repeat themselves. They 
do not run in cycles, nor follow any apparent law. Each 
miracle has its own immediate occasion, as well as a general 
connection with the whole chain of evidences for a Divine 
Revelation. Each miracle is complete in itself as a Super- 
natural event, apart from any series of such events; and the 
miracles taken as a whole contravene in almost every par- 
ticular the course of nature—the laws of fire, air and water, 
of bodily sustentation and disease, of dew and rain, of day and 
night and the annual seasons, of planetary motion, of growth 
and decay, of life and of death. The miracles of Christ prove 
him to have been Master of the worlds of matter and of mind, 
of all living organisms, of all physical laws and occult causes, 
and of a power superior to these, and able to modify, to sus- 
pend, or to direct each in its own sphere. These phenomena of 
Spiritualism are the merest parody upon the Supernatural 
element in the Bible. 

2. There is nothing in these phenomena at all parallel to the 
effect of a miracle upon the course of nature. Hume defines 
a miracle to be “a transgression of a law of nature by a 
particular volition of the Deity, or by the interposition of 
some invisible agent.” Mr. Owen justly criticises this defini- 
tion as failing to express the ordinary conception of a mira- 
cle, and proposes to amend it in these terms: “ A miracle is a 
suspension, in a special emergency and for the time only, of a 
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law of nature, by the direct intervention of the Deity.” At the 
same time he discards the notion of any such direct and extra- 
ordinary supernatural intervention, and refers all “ ultra-mun- 
dane ” manifestations to cyclical or to “ change-bearing” laws. 
He « uotes approvingly the saying of Archbishop Tillotson, 
that “it is not the essence of a miracle (as many have thought) 
that it be an immediate effect of the Divine Power. It is suf- 
ficient that it exceed any natural power that we know of to 
produce it.” This tendency to depreciate the singularity 
of Biblical miracles by referring them to general laws, has 
been quite evident in the tone of some modern Christian apol- 
ogists. A writer in the Quarterly Review* affirms that “ the 
Christian miracles are not—properly speaking—violations of 
the Laws of Nature, but departures from the present ordinary 
course of Nature, in conformity with an arrangement origin- 
ally so made as to let these be signs evidencing a Divine mis- 
sion.” Hase in his “ Life of Jesus” admits the historical 
evidence of the miracles of our Lord, and remarks,— 


“The means which Jesus used may have stood in some relation to magnetic 
phenomena, But the miraculous power of Jesus appears far more like intelligent 
mastery of nature by the soul. The soul of man originally endowed, with domin- 
ion over the earth, recovered its old rights by the holy innocence of Jesus, con- 
quering the unnatural power of disease and death. Here, there was no violation 
of the laws of nature, but, on the contrary, the disturbed order of the world here 
recovered its original harmony and truth. Even the wonderful power exer- 
cised over external nature’may be reduced under the, same law, and be under- 
stood according to the analogy of an accelerated process of nature.”+ 


Such a view of miracles divests them of authority as the 
distinct seal of God to a Revelation. Unless we maintain 
that “an extraordinary divine causality belongs to the essence 
of the miracle,”{—that a miracle is an effect which arrests, 
suspends, or contravenes all known laws of nature within the 
sphere of the miracle, and, therefore, an effect which only the 
immediate power of God could produce—there is no longer 
any force in the appeal of Christ to his miracles as a final proof 
of his Divine mission. If miracles are only an opportune 





* Oct, 1859. + Life of Jesus, Sec. 48. ¢ Trench on Miracles, cap. 2. 
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conjunction of “ultra-mundane” laws with the course of 
Nature as known to us, or the manifestation of some higher 
law in the cycle of events,—as the great clock of Strasburg 
not only points out the hours, but also at long intervals tells 
the signs and motions of the heavenly bodies—then the whole 
idea of the active personality of God in human affairs is lost 
from our theology. Uniformity of sequence in the natural 
world argues a Jaw of Nature. But God is neither “a part 
of nature, nor a personification of the powers of nature ;” and, 
therefore, if God should at any time suspend or interrupt the 
known course of nature, this would not be, as Trench unhap- 
pily concedes, merely “a higher and purer ature, coming 
down out of the world of untroubled harmonies into this world 
of ours”—“ the lower /aw neutralized, and for the time put 
out of working by a Aigher”*—but the immediate power of 
God—his direct volition as distinguished from the laws which 
he has ordained—visibly suspending or counteracting all 
the known Jaws of Nature within the sphere of that interposi- 
tion. Ad/ the miracles of the Bible will stand this test. Vone 
of the phenomena of Spiritualism can abide it. Christ three 
times raised the dead, under most diverse circumstances ;— 
once from the bed of death, once from the bier, once from the 
grave—in each instance by his own volition counteracting all 
the Jaws of death and decay. Spiritualism can produce no- 
thing parallel to this control over Nature, which argues the 
direct interposition of the Divine Will. The miracles of Christ 
“form no coherent cycle of phenomena,” but were distinct, im- 
mediate, occasional acts of Divine Power. 

3. The alleged supernatural phenomena of Spiritualism 
are often exhibited for mercenary ends or to gratify curiosity; 
but neither imputation lies against the Supernatural in the 
New Testament. Who could conceive of Peter and Paul as 
giving exhibitions of “ ultra-mundane” power at two shillings 
a head ; or inviting a select circle to observe the “ ultra-mun- 
dane” phenomeria of which they were the accredited Me- 


* Miracles, Chap. IV, Olshausen says, “The real miracle is natural, but in a 
higher sense ;” yet he finds its cause in “‘ the immediate act of God.” 
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diums? Their treatment of Simon Magus, of Elymas the 
sorcerer, and of the Pythoness at Philippi, shows what attitude 
they would assume toward modern miracle-mongers. No 
air of mystery is thrown over the supernatural events re- 
corded in the New Testament ; no declaration makes them con- 
spicuous; the miracle is never an ultimate object, but al- 
ways has a benevolent or moral end. In the miracles of 
Christ, “ there are no thaumaturgical displays, such as we al- 
ways find with professed wonder-workers. There are no marks 
of violent effort. He never, in performing a miracle, seems to 
go out from his usual and normal condition. So far as his 
methods of action are concerned, there is nothing to separate 
these from his other works.”* The phenomena of Spiritualism 
shrink from comparison here. 

4. Besides, these phenomena and their results are insignificant 
and unavailable for good. We have already characterized 
the narrow and really mundane cycle in which they move. 
They serve no purpose beyond the wonder of the hour. Mr. 
Owen admits, touching a large class of these phenomena, that 
“whether coming to us from another world or from this, not a 
few of them contain a large mingling of falsehood with truth, 
and a mass of puerilities alternating with reason.”+ But who 
would dare affirm of any miracle of the Bible that it was either 
trivial or worthless? 

5. The “ultra-mundane” developments of Spiritualism 
produce no permanent, useful impression ; but the system it- 
self has led to gross immoralities of life. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them ” is a test of moral systems as well as of per- 
sonal character. The legitimate tendency of the Bible is al- 
ways to produce intellectual enfranchisement and moral pu- 
rity. This is because its system is the truth of God certified as 
only God could certify it. But Mr. Owen admits concerning 
the manifestations of Spiritualism, that 

“Tt is one thing to determine the ultra-mundane origin of a communication, 


and quite another to prove its infallibility, even its authenticity. ug 
At times communications alleged to be ultra-mundane disclose evil passions; oc- 





* Morison, Notes on Matthew, p. 127. + p. 38. 
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easionally they are characterized by profanity ; and some of them, even where 
no fraud or conscious agency is presumable, exhibit unmistakable evidence of 
mundane origin or infiuence; as all candid, sensible advocates of the spiritual 
theory, after sufficient experience, freely admit. Hence, under any hypothesis, 
great danger to the weak-minded and the over-credulous. This danger is the 
greater, because men are wont to take it for granted that, when we shall have 
demonstrated (if we can demonstrate) the spiritual character of a communication, 
there needs no further demonstration as to the truth of the facts alleged and the 
opinions expressed therein.”* 


The effect of asystem which is authenticated from such 
doubtful sources and by such exceptionable evidences, and yet 
which claims a supernatural or ultra-mundane origin and 
sanction, must be demoralizing to the intellect, the conscience, 
and the life. Upon this point we have the emphatic testi- 
mony of a most philosophical and eloquent expounder of 
Spiritualism, Rev. T. L. Harris of New York. !n a sermon 
preached in London—which was erroneously reported as a 
recantation of Spiritualism—Mr. Harris thus enumerates 
“some of the avowed teachings of latter-day spirits, received, 
avowed, and practiced by some of their associates.” 


“First, that nature is God. Second, that God is an undeveloped principle in 
process of evolution. Third, that the Jehovah of the Bible was an unprogress- 
ed, ferocious human Spirit, who deceived ancient media. Fourth, that the 
Lord Christ was but a natural man, possessed of the ordinary mediumistic 
faculty of spiritual clairvoyance. Fifth, that our Lord’s theological and psy- 
chical teachings were but the reproduction of false mythologies, Sixth, that he 
held His power, great or little, because under the influence of spirits of de- 
parted men. 

“Shall we go farther in this catalogue? We open, then, another series of 
spiritual teachings. First, that all things originate in nature. Second, that 
man is a development of the animal. Third, that the first parents of the hu- 
man race, born of brutes, were themselves but savages of the most degraded 
typs. Fourth, that ail things and beings are governed by natural necessity; 
that man possesses no freedom in the moral will. Fifth, that there is no retro- 
gression, through moral disorders, either of the individual or of the species. 
Sixth, that vice is virtue in its unprogressed or germinal condition ; that sin 
is an impossible chimera. Seventh, that self-love is the very center and foun- 
tain-head of all human affections, the chief inspirer of all human or spiritual 
actions. Eighth, that the Spiritual World is but a theater for the eontinued 
evolution of human spirits, under the perpetual force of nature working through 
self-love. 





* pp. 38, 39. 
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«Or again, turn to another series: First, that the Scriptures are not the Word 
of God, »nd that the Divine Spirit never vouchsafed utterance to man. Sec- 
ond, that the Messiah, our Redeemer, is not in any sense a Saviour of the soul 
from sin, death and hell. Third, that He never met in combat our spiritual foe ; 
that He never overcame or cast out destroying spirits from their human slaves ; 
that He never made an atonement or expiation for sin; that He never rose in 
His reassumed humanity from the grave; that He never ascended, glorified, to 
Heaven; that He never communicated the Holy Ghost. 

“Or again, to another: that there is no judgment to come beyond the grave, 
wherein the Lord shall adjudge the departed according to their deeds, the good 
to eternal life, the evil to everlasting punishment and the second death. That 
all men, irrespective of formed character for evil here, become the delighted and 
immortal inhabitants of a perpetual elysium. That broad is the way and wide 
is the gate that leadeth unto life eternal, and that none can help to find it. 

“Or again: and now as touching a moral point, of social interest. Spirits 
declare that there is no marriage, asa natural law, but that polygamy, or biga- 
my, are as orderly as the monogamic tie. But, if this be not frequently incul- 
eated, what shall we say to the broadly put forth declaration of spirits, that the 
marital tie is the result of natural affinity, and that where two are legally con- 
joined, and the wandering inclinations of either rove to another object, the new 
attraction becomes the lawful husband or the lawful wife. 

“ Now, as a man of honor, I pledge myself, and stand committed to the as- 
sertion, that, through mediumistic channels, all these things are taught as ema- 
nating from the spirits; and worse is taught, if possible, to those who pene- 
trate the inner circles of the gloomy mysteries, where the old magic is born 
again. 

“If I strip the veil from this horror, I have a right, as a Christian teacher, so 
to do. I but reiterate matters which the best informed of Spiritualists are as 
fally acquainted with, as that media speak, or that tables move. I do it, not for 
the purpose of exciting prejudice against the spiritual movement of the age, 
but rather because I view these things as the confused shapes and images of 
darkness, rolled up from Infernus, to delude as many as possible into a corrupt 
and ruinous belief in spiritual sorceries and delusions; and so to disgust all, 
whom they cannot thus infatuate, as to induce them to remain neutral in the great 
coming fight between the Spiritualites of Heaven and the Spiritualites of Hell. 
Murder, adultery, suicide, and the most revolting blasphemies, may be traced 
directly to the communications and puttings forth of impure spirits, both in 
ancient and in modern times. But those which the mest external observer can 
thus trace, serve merely as the visible bubbles that show the current of the 
dark, deep stream.” 


This is no caricature of modern Spiritualism, no slander 
upon it from an enemy. Mr. Harris has not renounced his 
belief in “ physico-spiritual manifestations from the spirit 
world,” On the contrary, he goes to the extent of asserting, 
from his personal knowledge, that through angel-messengers 
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the seemingly dead are kept from being buried alive, and 
mariners saved from shipwreck on the wide ocean, and travel- 
ers preserved from equal perils—from fire, or from explosions, 
or from the fall of buildings, or the infection of pestilences, 
on land ; that énvisible hands strike from. the grasp of the 
physician unsuitable medicines that might affect the life ; and 
the sick are healed through the presence and influence of 
angels. He believes that “there is a Divine element in the 
spiritual manifestations of our day,” and that God is restoring 
to believers the apostolic gifts of miracles and of disarming 
spirits. And yet, with this firm faith in the system as a whole, 
Mr. Harris says, expressly, “ Within my own observation, 
by far the greater portion of physico-spiritual manifestations 
have been connected with a very palpable dishonesty on the 
part of the spirits.” He fully believes in demoniacal influ- 
ence, and that this is chiefly exercised through the medium of 
the Spiritual “ circle.” 


“ And, so far as I am able to judge, the majority of such instances are trace- 
able to the habit of attending séances. I earnestly call attention to this point. 
The man of iron nerves may say that he feelsno change of state. He may laugh 
down the idea of peril. With him it is but a question of time. The vitriol 
that eats in a day through iron wire, has but to continue the process to eat 
through the iron bar. It is slow, this poison, but it is sure. I lift the alarum 
ery of danger. It is not safe, unless there is a Divine use and value in the 
act, and so unless it is in the order of Providence, either to submit to a spirit’s 
influence, or to participate in circles for spirit-manifestations, 

* As with a voice from the secret chambers, where the fair, the young, the 
virtuous, the unsuspecting, from the mere habit of attending the séance, have 
felt the foul contact of the larve from perdition, I cry to all, ‘Shun the séance, 
where the uuregenerate, or giddy, or worldly, or volatile and careless medium, 
officiates 4s the middle stander and opener of the door between the natural and 
unseen worlds. If you do not wish to become yourselves demoniacs, shun the 
place and shun the occasion.’ To the pure, to those who would remain pure, 
I can hint such reasons as, if uttered, would make every ear tingle. From 
what Heathen Spiritualism, before Christ, was, we may infer what modern 
spiritual intercourse, pursued in an irreverent, or curious, or worldly spirit, is 
liable to become.” 


Of the class of Spiritualists who frequent the séance, Mr. 
Harris declares that “the vast majority of them have been mor- 
ally injured and degraded by the practices of their faith.” This 
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testimony is unprejudiced and unimpeachable. Mr. Harris 
insists that all spiritual manifestations must be tested by the 
“Biblical doctrines of the fall, and of the redemption through 
the incarnation of a Redeemer.” He maintains “the absolute 
Divinity of the Christian religion.”” And yet he adduces these 
doubtful and pernicious manifestations to illustrate and con- 
firm the Divine Word. This eloquent Irvingite—for such he 
seems to be—appears to lose himself in the “ fire-rainbows 
and opalescent gleams of his own inner nature.” He tells us 
that while he would not deny “the possibility of communica- 
tions through media, beings of a high, pure, and truthful char- 
acter,” yet, that wit, humor, the love to mistify and torture, 
fondness for dramatic display, huge self-esteem, and ever- 
changing states of chimerical speculation, often distinguish 
them ; that gossip and small talk, with the perpetual desire to 
intermeddle in human relations, are also characteristics ; that 
those spirits whom results prove deceptive, are able to simulate 
virtue and give advice to a good life—which is often the 
case on earth ; and that spirits profess every shade of religious 
doctrine, whether Pagan or of the various denominations in 
Christendom ; while no profession is a guarantee for the purity 
of their aims or the sincerity of their deciarations. This tes- 
timony relieves us from the responsibility of pronouncing upon 
the moral character of the system. 

IV. It only remains that we should suggest some possible 
modes of accounting for the phenomena of Spiritualism with- 
out resorting to the theory that they are supernatural. First 
of all, it should be noted that the alternative does not lie be- 
tween explaining how these phenomena are produced and 
recognizing them as products of a supernatural agency. The 
unexplainable is not necessarily supernatural. Mystery and 
miracle are not synonyms. Mr. Owen himself condemns the 
unphilosophical habit of “talking of wonders and miracles, 
when there is a question only of natural, even if ultra-mun- 
dane phenomena; and the indiscriminate mixing up of the 
reliable with the apocryphal.”* Many of the feats of Hou- 





* p. 22, 
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din, the French magician, were mysterious and marvelous, 
even to the most acute and vigilant spectators. But he hag 
now revealed, in his autobiography, not only that these were 
mere tricks—which every intelligent person knew before— 
but also how, in many instances, the trick was performed, 
Some of his feats were the result, mainly, of astonishing pow- 
er of memory, and calculations in which Houdin and his son 
had exercised themselves most studiously. They had studied 
all manner of coins, the alphabets of all languages, the names 
of all principal characters, the dates of all important events, 
and had acquired the power of taking in at a glance all the 
objects in a room in their relative positions; then by some se- 
cret communication between themselves, which Houdin ad- 
mits but does not explain, he and his son were enabled to 
perform feats of “second sight” which rival all the marvels 
of clairvoyants and mediums. The unexplainable is not of ne- 
cessity supernatural. We would not class the alleged phenom- 
ena of Spiritualism indiscriminately with Houdin’s perform- 
ances; but we know of nothing among these phenomena 
which cannot be referred either to Zmagination, to Trickery, 
or to Occult Causes in Nature. 

The power of imagination to invest the Supernatural with a 
seeming presence, and to associate the Supernatural with un- 
explained phenomena, has been sufficiently adverted to. One 
notable illustration will suffice. Hardly any body in this age 
doubts that the Salem witchcraft was a sheer delusion, fostered 
by imposition; or that the judges and divines who dealt with it 
as a supernatural phenomenon took leave of common sense 
under an excited imagination. One who should now declare 
his belief that the madcap doings of the Salem witches 
were the result of supernatural agency, would himself deserve 
to be condemned as a witch and consigned to Bedlam. But 
what were the phenomena which were then ascribed to super- 
natural agents? Cotton Mather gravely narrates such as the 
following : 


“Bricks, sticks and stones were often thrown at the infested house by some 
invisible hand; a long staff danced up and down in the chimney ; and when two 
persons laid it on the fire to burn it, it was as much as they were able to do, 
with their joint strength, to hold it there. An iron crook was violently, by an 
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invisible hand, kurled about ; and a chair flew about the room until at last it 
lit upon the table, where the meat stood ready to be eaten. A chest was by au 
invisible hand carried from one place to another, and the door barricaded, and 
the keys of the family taken, some of them from the bunch where they were 
tied, and the rest flying about with a loud noise of their knocking against one 
another. While aman was writing, his ink horn was by the invisible hand 
snatched from him; and being nowhere able to find it, hé saw it at length drop 
out of the air down by the fire. A woman went down irto a cellar, when the 
trap-door was immediately, by an invisible hand, shut upon her, and a table 
brought and laid upon the door, which kept her there until the man removed it.” 


Thus the very performances which are now adduced to prove 
the agency of spirits, were in vogue among the witches of Sa- 
lem two hundred years ago. Indeed, the craft do not seem to 
have made any progress in two centuries, We would not af- 
firm that all these alleged occurrences were figments of the 
imagination ; some of them probably took place by the skill 
of impostors; but the terrific power of imagination and of 
nervous excitability showed itself in persons who fancied 
themselves possessed of a devil, and who reported as actual oc- 
currences what were shown to be only the excited fancies of 
their own brains. And the credulity of the age is seen in the 
testimony of judges and divines to such facts as proof of the 
devil’s agency. The present generation look upon the Salem 
witchcraft as a miserable imposture and delusion. Yet “the 
thing that hath been, it shall be.” Mr. Owen forbears to cite 
the Salem witchcraft in evidence of his theory of “ ultra-mun- 
dane interference ;” yet there is nothing so complete and per- 
tinent as a parallel to Spiritualism, and nothing that is better 
accredited by the number and character of the witnesses. 

The power of imagination and of nervous sympathy to 
engender or simulate extraordinary appearances, is strikingly 
displayed in the physical phenomena of the Irish revival. 
Ignorant and excitable persons wrought up to an intense 
pitch of emotion by powerful exhibitions of truth or by a 
pungent sense of guilt, show symptoms of hysteria, or, in the 
vividness of their conceptions, behold Christ and Satan as 
engaged in a personal struggle for the soul. Bystanders find 
themselves strangely affected by these phenomena, and some- 
times become subjects of a nervous influence which they were 
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regarding merely as spectators. The contagiousness of be. 

lief so frequent in spiritual “ circles,” en rapport with a well- 
’ trained medium, may often be explained upon the same prin- 
ciple of nervous sympathy. Some bodies seem to be strung 
with “ultra-mundane ” nerves. 

The power of imagination to enact its own conceptions is 
shown in some of the dreams recorded by Mr. Owen—espe- 
cially in Smellie’s vision of his friend Greenlaw upon the anni- 
versary of his death ;—‘“‘ the longing of the day having engen- 
dered the vision of the night.” Many of the cases of “ appa- 
ritions,” “ hauntings,” “ reappearances after death,” &c., cited 
by Mr. Owen, rest upon the authority of a single witness, and 
are certified only by the pertinacity of his belief. Few of 
them are better attested than that recent phenomenon famil- 
iarly known as “The Ghost of the Astor Library.” That the 
staid and unimaginative Bibliopole who has charge of that in- 
stitution should have encountered at midnight, in an unfre- 
quented alcove, the shade of a deceased physician, almost a 
stranger to the library and the librarian, and that the appari- 
tion should have been thrice repeated, on successive nights, 
may be a question either of optics, of psychology, of pneuma- 
tology, or of mere indigestion. No one but an avowed Spirit- 
ualist would think of treating this optical personification of the 
deceased Doctor as a genuine apparition from the spirit world. 
Yet not one-half of the facts adduced by Mr. Owen in proof 
of “ ultra-mundane interference,” have so respectable a sponsor 
as the custodian of the Astor Library, or so much claim upon 
our faith as has the specter of its alcoves. We do not doubt 
that there are scores of persons of a certain temperament, 
who, if led silently and timidly through those gloomy corri- 
dors, could now be made to see the very apparition which 
thrice confronted the undaunted librarian. 

Coincidence is a feature upon which the imagination seizes 
with avidity. The occasional correspondence of an event 
with a dream, a mental suggestion, or the revelation of a 
Medium, is remarked as a proof of some mysterious if not 
supernatural connection between the two; while the lack of 
correspondence or even the positive contradiction in the 
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majority of cases is quite overlooked. This is a consideration 
of much importance in comparing the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism with the supernatural events recorded in the Bible. 
Paley calls attention to the fact that the alleged miracles of 
Paganism and of Romanism are tentative ; “that is, where, 
out of a great number of trials, some succeed ; and in the 
accounts of which, although the narratives of the successful 
eases be alone preserved, and that of the unsuccessful cases 
sunk, yet enough is stated to show that the cases produced are 
only a few out of many in which the same means have been 
employed; as in ancient oracles and auguries, in which a 
single coincidence of the event with the prediction, is talked 
of and magnified, while failures are forgotten, or suppressed, 
or accounted for.”"* Many of the phenomena of Spiritualism 
belong to this class. 

That there is trickery connected with some of the alleged 
manifestations from the spirit world, will not be denied. 
Messrs. Harris and Owen both admit this ; and the impostures 
of professed Mediums have often been detected and exposed. 
We are far from affirming that ali the alleged phenomena of 
Spiritualism are deceptions, or that all who are concerned in 
the exhibition of these phenomena are in collusion with the 
Medium. On the contrary, we concede that even the pro- 
fessors and actors in spiritual séances may be as honest and sin- 
cere in their faith as we claim to be in ours. Nor can we 
doubt that if Judge Edmonds, for example, should become 
satisfied that Spiritualism is but a systematic imposture, he 
would be as forward to renounce the system and expose it to 
the world, as was Cicero to abjure the college of Angurs, 
when he found there tricks and deceits that his noble nature 
spurned. We cannot impeach the veracity of so many inde- 
pendent witnesses to the same class of facts. Some of these 
effects, doubtless, are produced by causes other than the collu- 
sion of interested parties to impose upon the spectator. Buta 
large proportion of the alleged phenomena of Spiritualism 
shrink and disappear before a truly scientific investigation. 





* Evidences, Part I, Prop. 2, Chap. 1. 
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When a Committee of the French Academy investigated 
the claims of the wonderful Medium, Angelique Cottin, she 
utterly failed to meet the tests of science. Chairs and tables 
which had frisked about the room in the presence of a com- 
mon class of spectators, became suddenly decorous when the 
Committee proposed to scrutinize their movements. The 
needle that had vibrated to her invisible magnetism, refused to 
stir. A like result appeared upon the scientific investigation 
of Spiritualism in Cambridge. In well-attested instances per- 
sons have feigned a leaden sleep, and by sheer force of will 
have endured without a sign of sensation the test of ammonia 
applied to the nostrils, and the surgeon’s probe puncturing the 
hand. Such well-sustained impostures warrant us in modera- 
ting our faith in a class of phenomena produced only in cer- 
tain circles, and commonly in the dark. With respect to very 
many of the spirit communications of these times, the simple 
tests proposed by the poet Saxe, are all sufficient: 


“Tf in your new estate you cannot rest, 
But must return, Oh, grant us this request ; 
Come with a noble and celestial air, 
And prove your titles to the names you bear. 
Give some clear token of your heavenly birth ; 
Write as good English as you wrote on earth ; 
And, what were once superfluous to advise, 
Don’t tell, I beg you, such egregious lies.” 


Occult natural causes offer still another explanation for the 
phenomena of Spiritualism. This theory admits the reality of 
certain phenomena, but refers them to unknown laws of 
nature. That certain physical effects are produced without 
any assignable cause must be admitted. And to admit such 
facts and to confess our ignorance of their solution, is the part 
of true philosophy. In the world of matter and in the world 
of mind “ there are phenomena which, though unable to refer 
to any known cause or class, it would imply an irrational igno- 
rance to deny. Yet some have obstinately disbelieved phe- 
nomena in themselves certain and even manifest, if these 
could not at once be referred to already recognized causes, and 
did not easily fall in with the systems prevalent at the time. 
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ae There are two sorts of ignorance; we philosophize to 
escape ignorance, and the consummation of our philosophy is 
ignorance; and the pursuit of knowledge is but a course be- 
tween two ignorances, as human life is itself only a traveling 
from grave to grave...... The highest reach of human 
science is the scientific recognition of human ignorance. The 
grand result of human wisdom is only a consciousness that 
what we know is as nothing to what we know not, an articu- 
late confession, in fact, by our natural reason, of the truth 
declared in revelation, that now we see through a glass 
darkly.”* 

Had Prof. Morse or Prof. Henry, with his knowledge of 
magnetism and its powers, lived in the Middle Ages, when a 
belief in supernatural appearances was well-nigh universal, 
how easy would it have been for him to have worked upon 
the superstitious fancies of the ignorant; to have run a tele- 
graphic-wire around a cathedral and have made this indite 
messages from the spirit world; and thus to have kept up a 
correspondence between the faithful on earth and their friends 
in purgatory! How such a contrivance would have replen- 
ished the coffers of Leo X! Any natural philosopher who 
had discovered a law of nature unknown to the multitude, 
might impose ad libitum upon their fancies and their fears. 
And so there may be occulé causes, causes which no philoso- 
phy has yet discovered, but which some future Franklin 
or Morse may detect, which will explain phenomena that now 
perplex men of science, and that some call supernatural. We 
should not be in haste to bring in elements from the invisible 
world to solve the passing events of this. It is more philo- 
sophical to suspect a natural law than a supernatural interpo- 
sition. Only when the moral reason is great enough to demand 
such intervention, may we trouble ourselves to sift the testi- 
mony as to an alleged miracle. Mr. Owen himself has well 
discriminated between the belief of facts and the acceptance 
of theories. “It is one thing to refuse credit to the reality of 
the phenomena, and quite another to demur to the interpreta- 





* Sir W. Hamilton. 
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tion put upon them. We may admit the existence of comets, 
yet deny that they portend the birth or death of heroes.” 
We may admit the phenomena of Spiritualism without thereby 
admitting that they are the result of a spiritual agency exte- 
rior to our world. Mr. Owen does not pretend to have estab- 
lished his theory of “ ultra-mundane interference” by the 
philosophical method of induction. After wandering through 
so many pages we are led to this impotent conclusion—* As 
to the proofs of the agency upon earth of these Invisibles, I 
rest them not on any one class of observatiuns set forth in this 
volume, not specially on the phenomena of dreaming, or of 
unexplained disturbances, or of apparitions whether of the 
living or the dead, or of what seem examples of ultra-mun- 
dane retribution or indications of spiritual guardianship, but 
upon the aggregate and concurrent evidence of all these. It 
is strong confirmation of any theory that proofs converging 
from many and varying classes of phenomena unite in estab- 
lishing it.”* But Mr. Owen’s facts, many of which are most 
feebly attested, fall far short of his theory. Others may 
already be classed under known physical or psychological 
laws. How much of the mystery of animal magnetism is dis- 
pelled by recent experiments in hypnotism by means of a 
shining substance, holding the eyes steadily asquint toward the 
ridge of the nose? Some equally simple experiment may 
solve much that appears mysterious in Spiritualism. For the 
rest, we shall not invoke the Supernatural, even under this 
lucid exposition from Mr. Harris. 


“ Divinely given vision is not to be confounded with the faculty of perceiving 
odylic emanations of the magnet or of the human body. The latter is merely 
natural sight, carried to a finer degree. The magnetic and electric emanations, 
which play, with corruscating flash and sparkle, around all natural objects, are 
themselves a finer quality of diffused matter. But this refined and diffused 
matter, however brilliant, is not of the quality of spiritual substance ; therefore, 
when the Holy Spirit opens the eyes of the spirit-man, these fire-rainbows and 
opalescent gleams of inner nature, are still below the visual plane ; he sees over 
them, past them, and through them—nor is he bewildered by the intervening sub- 
stances,” 





* pp. 508, 509. 
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We fear that we are doomed to abide in “ the visual plane” 
of mundane realities. The reticence of the Bible upon all 
details of the future state and the spirit world is worthy both 
of our respect and of our imitation. The Scriptures never 
address themselves to mere curiosity, nor attempt to interpret 
the “ unutterable things.” 


When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 
To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? 
There lives no record of reply, 

Which telling what it is to die 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbors met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound ; 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ! 

The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 

He told it not ; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. —Trnnyson. 


We cannot break that seal of silence by knocking at the 
door of death, nor can we believe that it is given to spirits to 
break it by knocking on the other side. God has spoken, and 
if we hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would we be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead. The belief that 
Mr. Owen derives from the spirit world would obliterate 
those sharp distinctions of moral character upon which the 
Bible so much insists; would efface from the calendar of th 
Future the Day of Judgment and retribution; and would 
leave all men to a progressive law of development through 
Hades into Heaven. The moral lessons of his theory would 
alone condemn it as not of God. 
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Articte VI—WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseru E. 
Worcester, LL. D. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 
1860. 4to. pp. 1786. 


Tue publication of an original, comprehensive Dictionary of 
the English language, isno ordinary event. No lexicographer 
can throw off such a work, stans pede in uno. The enormous 
labor of adjusting the almost endless details of orthography, 
etymology, orthoepy, definition, illustration, etc., demands a 
lifetime, or at least no small portion of a lifetime, for even a 
tolerable performance of the task. Johnson’s memorable 
‘seven years” of toil must be regarded as a marvel of expedi- 
tion, considering the amount of work he accomplished. Abund- 
antly indebted to Bailey as he was, his own Dictionary, never- 
theless, was essentially an original production, and certainly, 
for the time devoted to it, a most creditable one. His task, all 
things considered, was, for that day, well done; so well, that 
his Dictionary became at once the acknowledged standard, 
and as edited and enlarged. by others, held its rank in public 
estimation for nearly a century, or until supplanted in this 
country, if not in England, by Webster’s. 

The great “ American Dictionary,” like Johnson’s, was in 
many important respects an original work, and it involved the 
labor, not of seven years only, but of a lifetime, or, consider- 
ing the aggregate of associated effort expended upon it, of 
much more than a lifetime. Notwithstanding its American 
origin, however, its great and obvious merits, particularly as a 
defining Dictionary, were long since most fully recognized 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In this country, especially, it 
has attained extraordinary circulation and influence. 

‘We have now before us a new competitor for public favor, 
in the attractive quarto of Dr. Worcester. We say new, for 
although its author has previously prepared dictionaries of 
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smaller size, which his publishers have sought to put in com- 
petition with Webster’s, this, nevertheless, as the grand re- 
sultant of its author’s lexicographic life-work, must be regarded 
as the only one that can reasonably claim to take rank with 
the well known “ Webster’s Unabridged.” 

That this beautiful volume is a monument of industry and 
enterprise, on the part of both author and publishers, is obvi- 
ous at a glance. And that it is, on the whole, an elaborate, 
comprehensive, and valuable Dictionary of the language— 
such an one as will meet all the ordinary wants of those who 
are in the habit of consulting such a work—even a cursory 
examination is sufficient to show. In respect to external form, 
type, paper, page, and general arrangement, it leaves little to 
be desired. As to literary execution and subject matter, it is, 
in the main, a well digested presentation of existing lexi- 
cographic materials, with the addition of many new words 
and significations, especially of archaic and scientifie words, 
with a more discriminating orthoepic notation than that 
generally employed, and sundry improvements in miscellane- 
ous details, which add to the convenience and attractiveness 
of the work. On the whole, it isa Dictionary that will meet 
with favor, and doubtless some, for one reason or another, 
will prefer it to Webster’s. Butit is by no means an original 
work, in the sense in which Bailey’s, Johnson’s, and Webster’s 
were original. It makes no great onward stride in lexicog- 
raphy, such as they made, or such as the public were encour- 
aged toexpect. The best dictionaries, it is true, confessedly and 
in the nature of things, are, and can be, only an approximation 
to what is desirable. Webster is no exception to the remark. 
Yet granting this, with the foundations of so many other men 
to build upon, and with their errors as a warning, Worcester, 
we think, has scarcely succeeded in producing a work as free 
from faults as was reasonably to be expected. 

In saying thus much we have expressed in general terms 
our estimate of the merits of the new Dictionary, both rela- 
tive and intrinsic. But as claims have been set up in its be- 
half, which we cannot concede, and it has been brought for- 
ward as rightfully taking precedence of all others, if not, in- 
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deed, as well nigh perfect, we feel constrained to run our 
notice a little more into particulars. 

Of course no work of this nature can wholly escape errors 
of typography ; and defects of this sort, which have attracted 
our attention, we are disposed to pass without notice. When 
they alter, or even reverse the sense, however, they become 
important, and should receive correction. We find Cavalier 
defined in Worcester as signifying both “ A partisan of Charles 
I, of England, as opposed to a Roundhead,” and also, in the 
next clause, as “an adherent of the Parliament.” Both defi- 
nitions cannot, of course,-be historically correct. The substi- 
tution of a comma for the semicolon between the two clauses, 
would correct the error and make the latter clause simply 
epexegetical of Roundhead in the former, instead of a new 
definition of Cavalier, in flat contradiction of historic truth. 
So the statement under the article /’recession, that the motion 
of the equinoxes is at the rate of 50’ 10” annually, would 
sadly mislead the inquirer who should rely upon it for this 
astronomical datum. The quantity intended was doubtless 
50’. 10. But enough of this. There are spots even on the sun. 

Worcester is commended for the fullness of his vocabulary. 
Doubtless a full vocabulary of suitable words is a desideratum. 
But its quantity may be increased at the expense of its 
quality. Barren acres add little to the value of a man’s farm. 
No small portion, if we mistake not, of the words in Worces- 
ter not to be found in Webster, are either words wholly obsolete, 
such as belong only to the rude and formative era of the lan- 
guage ; or imported neologisms which died ont with the writers 
who introduced them; or compound terms, self-explanatory 
from their very components ; or else belong to that swarming 
class of barbarisms—terms neither English nor classical, but 
useful and significant enough in their places—which the pro- 
lific nomenclatures of modern science have of late years poured 
in upon the language. 

It is often, indeed, a puzzling question for a lexicographer to 
decide what words he shall admitinto his vocabulary. Shall he 
include all the words of the language, written and spoken, and 
of every age? If so, his work must necessarily expand into 
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a vast Polyglot, embracing not only English, bat all the lan- 
guages and dialects, dead and living, from which the English 
has been historically developed or compounded. It must 
shade back beyond the crabbed vocables of Chaucer and his 
cotemporaries into the tough roots of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic, and by other channels into the Norse and Norman, 
and, in short, through one channel or another, into all the 
members of the great family of languages to which our own 
is in any way allied. Such a plan, successfully carried out, 
would produce a grand, universal Polyglot, terminating his- 
torically only at Babel, or at Eden, and including in its circle 
every human tongue. 

The truth is, a dictionary for general use has no such scope 
as this. It should be devoted primarily to the living lan- 
guage. The words it includes should be those in use by the 
speakers and authors of the day, and the authors of the past 
whose works have escaped oblivion and go to make up the 
great body of our accessible literature. Archaic and wholly 
obsolete words belong to special glossaries, such as must al- 
ways be used by students of an extinct dialect. Partially ob- 
solete, or obsolescent terms, should be retained; and so, per- 
haps, should some that are wholly obsolete, when they fur- 
nish the instructive etymons of living words, or otherwise 
throw special light upon terms in actual use, or when, for their 
intrinsic value, they seem worthy to be invited back to a new 
life in our literature. There are multitudes of words in even 
our best dictionaries, as useless and cumbersome as dead 
branches on a living tree. The fullness of Worcester’s vo- 
cabulary is in no small degree owing to words of this class. 
Is it not time that such defunct terms as abatude, apeire, 
apheta, apparaille, arace, attry, atterly, avoutrie, awreke, aun- 
trous, and many hundreds of the sort, were pruned from a 
general Dictionary of English ? 

As to scientific and strictly technical terms, it is more dif- 
ficult to fix a rule. Many such terms come at once into gene- 
ral use, and are as much to be considered 2 part of the lan- 
guage, as words that have come down to us from the past. 
Besides, many of cur most familiar words, such as those of 
the more common industrial arts, are strictly technical, though 
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not recognized as such, only because familiar.  Auckle, 
bridle, pan, gridiron, chisel, mallet, soap, bread, as much 
belong to this category as do the most uncouth, and to 
the common reader unintelligible terms of architecture, 
mining, or navigation. The scientific and technical words 
of geography, grammar, and arithmetic, are familiar to 
every one; those of chemistry and the natural sciences are 
not. If the former go into the dictionary, should not the 
latter? The present tendency, both in this country and 
_in Great Britain, judging from the later dictionaries, is 
towards an affirmative answer. There is a manifest disposi- 
tion to sweep intu the vocabulary, as with a drag-net, all sci- 
entific and technical terms, of whatever sort or origin, as fast 
as they can be caught. The old stock of “ English undefiled” 
is thus in danger of being overwhelmed and crushed out by a 
multitudinous irruption of barbarous and unsightly terms 
which not a soul can take the least interest in except the stu- 
dent of special science; nor even he, for he will seek them, 
not in a general dictionary, but only in his scientific manuals 
and special glossaries. The scientific names of genera and 
species in botany and other branches of natural history afford 
abundant material to swell a vocabulary. That many such 
terms should be admitted, especially those belonging to ob- 
jects of general interest, and hence likely to be met with in 
general literature, is sufficiently obvious. But beyond this, 
we are inclined to think they should, in the main, be exclu- 
ded. Worcester’s vocabulary is plethoric with such terms. 
Acanthaceaw, accentorine, apterigine, bucerotine, buteonina, 
cacaturine, campephagine, crotophagina, furnarine, gallina- 
rine, indicatorine, and hundreds of the sort, which go to 
swell the work, might well be spared from a general dic- 
tionary. 

And so might a large class of compound terms admitted by 
Worcester, the significations of which are too obvious, from 
their components, to need further elucidation. If apron-string 
is to find place in the vocabulary, and shoe-string, why not 
cap-string, kite-string, and all other strings? If baked meats 
deserve a place, why not baked beans, baked pies, baked pud- 
dings, and all other baked articles? 
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The truth is, there are plenty of good words in the lan- 
guage, which have never yet been seen inside of a dictionary, 
and there is no necessity of resorting, for materials to swell the 
yocabulary, to these doubtful or objectionable classes. If any 
one in an hour’s reading of any sort, especially if it is scien- 
tific, will note all the words that are not “dictionary words,” 
he will be surprised, both at their number and character. The 
reputable new words in the Pictorial Webster, and in Wor- 
cester also, which were never before in a dictionary, sufti- 
ciently sustain this remark. There are plenty more of these 
uncaged vocables yet on the wing, which neither of these emi- 
nent word-fanciers has ever yet captured. A few of the 
many of this kind, which we have ourselves lately caught, 
almost by accident, or with very little attention, we give in a 
note, as specimens.* There exist much better ones, doubtless, 
outside of our casual range. 

Worcester has many good words which are not in Web- 
ster, and they add materially to the value of the work. But, 
on the contrary, Webster has probably as many, or more, 
equally good, which are not in Worcester. Among these are 
some which have been specified as given only by the latter. 
For example, a critic represents that Worcester only elucidates 
for him the oriental terms Dacoit and Dacoity as applied to a 
system of gang-robbery in India. A reference to the last 
edition of Webster, however, would have given him not only 
the terms, but all the light respecting them which Worcester 
affords. Of the many words in Webster which Worcester 
fails to give, a few examples are inserted in a note.+ 





* Actualization, Adiabatic, aerodynamic, appeasal, bummery, braming, bur- 
nettizing, bisexuality, bugaboo, charismatically, churchliness, conspecific, dis- 
heartenment, disempower, desilverizing, developmental, engraftation, farmstead, 
foot-pound, filicide, foretime, (n.,) hullgull, hybridizable, homolographic, holocryp- 
tic, irresilient, ingeneration, isodiabatic, kaleidophon, mosaism, metacenter, 
monetization, negate, neoterically, nomology, normalcy, orgiastic, paramagnet- 
ism, puppet-valve, phosphorogenic, perpetuable, remontoir, spatial, sensile, sub- 
stanceless, sist, selflessness, slackjaw, shoring, (n.,) tautegorical, teleologist, etc. 

+ Air-engine, assertional, astrolithology, atavism, babbit-metal, bagman, cal- 
orimetry, caloriduct, charism, callibrate, callibration, gerrymander, gib, gyroi- 
dal, hachure, hair-spring, hunting-watch, hydrometeor, hydrometeorology, hy- 
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In respect to Worcester’s etymologies, we see little, so far 
as we have examined, to justify any strong claim to originality 
or special merit. He has gleaned industriously, and in the 
main judiciously, from preceding writers ; but any particular 
improvements, if such have been made, have escaped our 
notice. If the derivation given of the word blunder is to be 
taken as a sample, it is hardly calculated to inspire confidence 
in this department of the work. To derive blunder from 
“ Dutch donder, to thunder,” affords, certainly, a better illus- 
tration of the meaning than of the etymology of that term. 

Again, as to definitioa—the great essential of a dictionary, 
and Webster’s especial forte—has Worcester in this the pre 
éminence that has been claimed for him? After a somewhat 
careful examination, we answer decidedly in the negative, 
A large part of his definitions, doubtless, will compare favor- 
ably with those of other dictionaries. They are, in the main, 
sufficiently accurate, and, for the most part, well arranged,— 
not often original, yet, now and then, showing the hand of a 
master. Bnt, on the other hand, very many of them, as in the 
author’s previous dictionaries, are merely definitions by syno- 
nyms; many are defective or inaccurate; many important 
ones are omitted ; many (as in most dictionaries) are superfiu- 
ous, either as founded merely on a figurative use of a word, or, 
as defining not the word itself, but a whole sentence, or quota- 
tion, in which it happens to occur ; and not a few appear to 
have taken shape under at least a sort of inductive influence 
from Webster. Not that there has been direct borrowing, 
perhaps, in such a way as to raise a question of copyright. 
Such borrowing, the author, in his preface, distinctly disavows. 
But Webster, not of his own choice indeed, has an alias, or 
more than one. In Great Britain, his work, verbatim et 
literatim nearly, figures, not as the American, but as the 
“Tmperial Dictionary.” It would not be strange, then, if the 





etal, hyetography, hypozoic, impackment, (Kane,) imperilment, imperturbability, 
impressibleness, impulsiveness, impunctate, philandering, (Dickens, Kingsley,) 
precessional, roll-call, rotascope, rheostat, scientist, thermodynamic, thermodyn- 
amics, thermology, thermotype, thermochrosy, tythonometer, top-hamper, tor- 
rential, torsional, etc., etc. 
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free use of this work, or of some other under which Webster 
has been masked, should have imparted to Dr. Worcester’s 
dictionary, unintentionally, doubtless, on his part, occasional 
characteristics, which it would not otherwise have possessed. 
Now and then, also, if we mistake not, where Webster’s defi- 
nition is obviously just right, Worcester’s is, apparently, only 
Webster’s altered for the worse. The identity is gone, though 
a family resemblance is left.* 

To illustrate our remark, that Worcester defines by syno- 
nyms, and contrast it with Webster’s more discriminating 
method, we cite the word Adversity. Worcester’s definition 
is, “ Affliction ; calamity ; misfortune; distress ; severe trial ; 
suffering ; trouble :”—Webster’s, “‘ An event, or series of events, 
which oppose success or desire; misfortune ; calamity ; aftlic- 
tion; distress; state of unhappiness.” Take, also, the word 
Asswage—what is its meaning? Worcester says, “To miti- 
gate ; to soften ; to moderate ; to allay ; to appease ; to soothe.” 
Webster says, “To soften in a jigurative sense ; to allay, miti- 
gate, ease, or lessen, as pain or grief; to appease or pacify, as 
passion or tumult. In strictness it signifies rather to mode- 
rate, than to quiet, tranquilize, or reduce to pe, »ct peace or 
ease.” These two examples, we think, are fairly representa- 
tive of the two works, touching the point in question. They 
might be multiplied to any extent, if we had room. This 
loose method of defining by synonyms, is largely that of 
Johnson, and of most other lexicographers who preceded 
Webster. Webster’s was the first dictionary in which fullness 
and discriminating completeness of definition were made a 
prominent feature. He aimed, as far as was practicable, to 
state the idea which a word represents, and thus strictly define 
its meaning, rather than leave the idea and definition to be in- 
ferred, or guessed at, from some other isolated word or words, 
each embodying a different, though perhaps related idea. 
The great step onward taken by Webster, in the matter of 





* Compare, for example, in Worcester and Webster, the words, Aaronical, 
Basifier, Basify, Basined, Basket, v. a. Barlow, Baste, Bat, (4 and 5,) Bathos, 
Bath-brick, Batsman, Batracophagous, Barrow, Base-mindedness. These and 
many more occur within the compass of a very few pages. 
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definition—his method, and,-in the main, his successful exeen- 
tion of it—is what has chiefly given to his dictionary its well 
deserved popularity and influence. 

We said that Worcester’s definitions are many of them 
defective or inaccurate. An advertiser, he tells us, is “One 
that gives intelligence or information.” But are reporters, 
news-collectors, editors, lecturers, historians, scientific writers, 
returned travelers, as such, all advertisers, in the proper sense 
of the term? They all “ give intelligence or information.” 
If this definition be complete, the term ought no longer to be 
monopolized as it is, by the commercial gentlemen and others 
who figure in the advertising columns of our newspapers. A 
hoe, Worcester tells us, is “ A tool used in gardening.” Very 
true ; so is a spade ; so is a rake; so is a watering pot; but 
neither of them is a hoe. Besides, a hoe may be used outside 
of a garden, in a corn or potato field, without ceasing to be a 
hoe. What is it then? Webster says, “ A farmer’s instru- 
ment for cutting up weeds and loosening the earth in fields 
and gardens. It is in shape something like an adz, being a 
plate of iron, with an eye for a handle, which is set at an 
acute angle with the plate ;’—a sharp description, from which 
a mechanic could readily make a hoe if he had never seen 
one—but not from Worcester’s. Under Spinster, in Worcester, 
we have, as the third meaning: “(Zaw.) The addition given 
to an unmarried woman, in legal proceedings, and in convey- 
ancing; a single woman ;”—a very bungling way, surely, of 
expressing what Webster states much better, thus: “ In daw, 
the common title by which a woman without rank or dis- 
tinction is designated; an unmarried woman.” Under the 
word Bardesanists, a statement is made of the characteristic 
tenets of that sect, and Hook is named as authority. But 
Hook makes no such statement, and Neander’s is quite the re- 
verse. One of the significations of the word Spirit, in Wor- 
cester, is, “That which is apparent to sight, but usually net 
otherwise perceptible ;” a definition as applicable, certainly, 
to astar, a planet, the moon, the milky-way, the zodiacal light, 
the aurora borealis, a color, or a typographical error, as to a 
spirit, if not more so ; for each of them is “ that which is appar- 
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ent to sight, but usually not otherwise perceptible.” No one 
would ever guess the thing intended, but for the citations, or 
the appended synonyms ; “ an apparition ; a ghost ; a specter.” 
There is no corresponding definition of spirit in Webster. 

This defectiveness, or incorrectness, of definition, is particu- 
larly noticeable in some classes of technical terms. A dis- 
tinguished geologist and mining engineer has cited, in proof, 
those of mining. A buddle, for example, is not necessa- 
rily square, nor made of boards, nor used for tin ore, but a 
machine for “separating ore of a particular fineness.” A 
gad has no “long wooden handle,” nor any handle at all, 
but is a kind of wedge. To cob is not simply “ to break; to 
bruise ;” but “to break up into small fragments, or cobs.” A 
drift is “a passage dug under the earth,” indeed, but not 
necessarily, ‘‘ between one shaft and another ;” and a shaft is 
not well described as “a long pit or opening into the earth, as 
ina mine ;” rather, it is a vertical or inclined opening—not a 
level, nor an adit. In a stope, there is not necessarily a “ series 
of steps.” If such be formed in getting out the contents of a 
vein, it is a thing purely incidental, or accidental, not essen- 
tial. But, not to go through the list, these citations, taken at 
random, sufficiently sustain our point. If Webster, in respect 
tosome terms of this sort, is also at fault, it is only so much the 
more a reason why a lexicographer who comes after him 
should have avoided or corrected his errors. 

We might extend our citations of defective and wrong defi- 
nitions indefinitely. But we are aiming not to make an array 
of isolated or accidental blemishes, but to point out character- 
istic or prevailing faults. For this purpose the specimens we 
have given will suffice. Whoever desires more may examine 
for himself almost any page of the work. The very learned 
and mechanico-technical definition of Zorsion (simple twist- 
ing) in Worcester—as “ The lateral displacement or detrusion 
of the opposite parts of a solid, in opposite directions, the 
central particles only remaining in their natural state ”—we 
note simply as a fair offset to a citation, which many may 
have seen, from Webster, of a corresponding medico-technical 
definition of Boil. (q. v.) 
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We have said that, in Worcester, important significations, 
which one would expect to find, are omitted. We have space 
to notice but a few instances. Under bobbin, there is nothing 
respecting the best known of all bobbins, those used in spin- 
ning. The reader of a Coast Survey Report, if in doubt as to 
the meaning of Aeliotrope, as a geodetic instrument, would 
have to go to Webster, instead of Worcester, for information. 
An unsophisticated gentleman, little versed in mechanics, 
seeing a patent “ horse-power” advertised, would be puzzled to 
understand how a patent could be obtained on “ the power or 

"strength of a horse in draught,” or on the old unit of power 
for steam engines, the thirty-three thousand pounds avoirdu- 
pois raised one foot in a minute, which are the only meanings 
Worcester gives. The machine, so called, is ignored. The 
definition of hypnotism—as mere “ sleepiness ; lethargy ;”—but 
poorly answers to the very curious and interesting psychical 
or physiological phenomena known under that name, and 
covered also, by the broader term, animal magnetism. It is 
explained in Webster. Petrography, as “a description of 
rocks,” is not in Worcester. Webster has it. 

We said, also, that Worcester’s definitions are often super- 
fluous. The same is true, indeed, of Webster’s. This is one 
of the points where, in our view, his dictionary is most obnox- 
ious to criticism. Johnson’s is equally faulty. And in no re- 
spect, perhaps, does our lexicography stand more in need of 
reform than in this. These superfluous definitions arise some- 
times from mistaking the figurative use of a word for a sepa- 
rate sense, and sometimes from framing a definition, not of 
the word itself, but of the whole sentence in which it occurs. 
The word absorbs and monopolizes, for the occasion, the mean- 
ing of its associates. For example, Worcester gives as one 
meaning of dust, “ A tumult; a commotion, or uproar ; as, 
‘To kick up a dust.’” But this is plainly a definition not of 
the word dust, but of the whole sentence. It is the explana- 
tion of a metaphor. 

If dust, here, means “ tumult,” &., then, in the phrase, to 
throw dust in one’s eyes, it must mean, blindness, dullness of 
perception, or want of sagacity ; in the phrase to lick the dust, 
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it will mean defeat or death; and so, every metaphoric use 
that can be made of the word must give it a separate meaning 
and definition. This principle, carried out, would only limit 
the number of separate definitions of a word ia a dictionary, 
by the number of passages that might be gathered in which it 
occurs, or, at least, by the number in which it has a distinct 
and separate metaphorical or other figurative use. Idiomatic 
phrases and figurative expressions, which contain a fixed 
meaning different from the literal one, should of course be ex- 
plained in a comprehensive dictionary, as well as words. But 
no individual word in them should be allowed to monopolize 
the meaning of all the rest, and carry it into the dictionary as 
a separate sense, belonging exclusively to itself. If the figura- 
tive use of a word is merely temporary, answering for the oc- 
casion and vanishing, it is not entitled to be honored with the 
formality of a separate definition. But if such usage becomes 
settled, and the new idea takes on the word as its permanent 
representative, then clearly, as the word has acquired a dis- 
tinct meaning, that meaning should be recognized by the lexi- 
cographer. Thus, in the couplet of Pope: 





Swift roll the years, and rise the expected morn, 
O! spring to light, auspicious babe be born ; 


the word Jight, if not used in its strictly literal sense—as 
we think it is—at least borrows its figurative sense only for 
the nonce, and does not deserve to take on the permanent 
signification of “life, animated existence,” as in Worcester. 
The whole phrase “ spring to light,” doubtless contains this 
idea, but the word light does not, except by mere metaphor, 
or as it borrows it from its associates. But when the same 
word, by a figure, comes to signify distinctively, ‘‘ anything 
that gives light,” as a lamp, a star, &c., or when, again, it 
comes to signify “ a pane of glass,” (from its admitting light,) 
as in the expression, “a window with twelve lights,” then 
clearly these fixed and distinctive significations are fully en- 
titled to recognition. Yet, it must be allowed, that in multi- 
tudes of cases it is exceedingly difficult to discriminate be- 
tween the literal and the figurative, or between the casual and 
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the permanent senses, and the largest charity is due to the 
faults of any lexicographer, who has waded, with even tolera- 
ble success, through the ocean of perplexing toil, which must 
attend the preparation of such a dictionary as either of the 
two before us. 

There is another fault in the matter of definition, which 
has crept into some of our later English dictionaries, but 
is in none more prominent than m this of Worcester’s ;—the 
expansion of a defénition into an article, or the superadding 
to a definition of a mass of information (more or less correct, 
indeed, but wholly out of place) on the subject to which the 
term defined relates. A dictionary is not an encyclopedia. 
We go to it for a definition of words, not for a discussion of 
themes. For facts and principles in seience, literature, his- 
tory, etc., we consult a cyclopedia, or special treatises. The 
two should not be confounded. Some words, it is true, can 
only be defined by describing the things which they repre- 
sent. So far as the facts of science or of history are necessa- 
ry for the purposes of mere definition, they may properly be 
used, But to go much beyond this, is really to benefit no 
one. Condensed and learned scientific statements are by 
the uneducated not understood, and by the educated are 
not wanted. To both alike they are a superfluity and an im- 
pertinence. There are in Worcester many elaborate articles 
of this kind, which are well enough in themselves, but which 
would be more in place in a cyclopedia than where they are. 
To refer to them as giving a superiority to Worcester over 
others, is simply to say that others have not gone quite so far 
as Worcester in forgetting the true functions of a dictionary 
and making it an encyclopedia. 

Not to enlarge, for want of room, on several other points 
which have arrested our attention—such as misplaced or inap- 
propriate citations, the useless array of names as authorities, 
often of ambiguous or third-rate names, etc.,—we cannot re- 
frain from saying a word on the important subject of syn- 
onyms. Webster, we believe, was the first to introduce into 
a general dictionary any analysis or discrimination of synony- 
mous words. His original plan was more fully carried into 
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execution by the distinguished editor of the recent editions of 
the dictionary, the lamented Dr. Goodrich. One of the latest 
labors of this most active and indefatigable scholar was the 
preparation of the extensive table—treatise it might be call- 
ed—of synonyms, in the Pictorial Edition of that work. His 
quickness and vigor of intellect, sharp power of analysis, 
delicacy of literary taste, ripe and varied scholarship, habits 
of close observation, thorough experience in matters of lexicog- 
raphy, and remarkable facility of expression, all combined to 
render that table of synonyms in many respectsone of the most 
valuable in the language. Had his declining health permitted 
him to revise and extend it, as he had designed, it would seem- 
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f ingly have left little to be desired in this department of the work. 
- Worcester has also introduced, occasionally, the diserimination 
, of synonyms. The wide difference, however, between the two 


works, in this particular, whether as regards method, accuracy, 
or thoroughness of treatment, can only be made apparent by 
citations, which our limited space forbids. The general mea- 
gerness, superficiality, and looseness of the one, and the char- 
acteristic thoroughness, point, and correctness of the other; 
the prevailing lack of originality in Worcester, and the obvi- 
ously independent treatment in' Webster, will be strikingly 
manifest to any one who shall make a careful comparison of 
corresponding articles ; or, indeed, to even the most superfi- 
cial observer. : 

We had intended to say something on the disputed matters 
of orthography. A word must suffice. Worcester aims to 
give the eurrent usage irrespective of the analogies or tenden- 
cies of the language. Webster, also, claims to represent usage, 
but with a sharp eye te the indications of analogy, and a lean- 
ing towards and disposition to favor any tendencies of the lan- 
guage towards greater simplicity and uniformity. That the 
» latter course is the more philosophical and commendable of 
the two, would seem to be too obvious for argument. Our 
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4 language—in fact every language—is, like the human body, 
. in a process of perpetual growth and development. Its com- 
P ponent particles, the elementary sounds and words of which it 
o 


is organized, constantly subjected to the action of the vital 
forces which animate it, are incessantly coming in, changing 
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character and passing off, affecting variously the strength, 
utility, symmetry, and beauty of the language in its several 
parts and functions, according as the process of growth is 
modified, either accidentally by the force of circumstances, 
or designedly by the guiding hand of intelligent culture. The 
true lexicographer is not merely an anatomist of the language, 
but incidentally at least, its physician. His function is, not 
simply to dissect and analyze its parts, dry and label them, and 
set forth their condition and uses, but also to study it as a 
living organism, and as opportunity serves, to foster its healthy 
tendencies, counteract its diseases, help it to slough off ex- 
erescencies, straighten its crooked limbs, and in all ways, as 
its professional custodian, aim to assist nature in developing 
the language into asymmetrical and vigorous body, such as be- 
fits the soul of literature, science, and civilization, of which it 
is the appropriate receptacle and organ. Worcester repudi- 
ates the latter function entirely, and in his preface obscurely 
alludes to its exercise as “ tending to corrupt the language.” 
But we think the general judgment of the literary world is 
the other way. 

The actual differences of orthography between Worcester 
and Webster, as is well known, are very few; much fewer 
than is generally represented ; much fewer than they would 
be had not Worcester, yielding to the current of reform, adopted 
many spellings which were not in vogue a few years ago, and 
which have been extensively regarded as among Webster’s in- 
novations, albeit none of these so called innovations, or next to 
none, are in reality innovations at all, or in fact of Webster's 
proposing, but were many of them in use long before Webster 
was born. Webster’s advocacy of many of these changes and 
simplifications of orthography has doubtless contributed to 
hasten their general adoption; «nd Worcester has sanctioned 
the wisdom of that advocacy by adopting the results which it 
helped to produce. Had his own dictionary, with its present 
orthography, been published a generation earlier, it could 
not have escaped the same charge of innovation. He has 
dropped the & from heretick, and 7 from fulfill; the e from 
deposite, the uw from honour, etc., and we cannot but think 
that had he gone only astep further, and recognized the clear 
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drift of present usage, he would have dropped an J from 
traveller, transposed the re in theatre, and made the few 
other changes necessary to put an end to existing diversity on 


‘this point, promote simplicity in the language, and honor 


what we conceive to be the judgment and wishes of the great 
body of enlightened scholars. We should like to say more on 
this point, but must refrain. 

A word as to the pictures. This feature of a dictionary, 
though little esteemed by some, we are disposed to think, 
when properly executed, one of very great importance. It is 
nothing new, however. Bailey’s English Dictionary, one of 
the most celebrated, was thus illustrated early in the last 
century. A neat cut or diagram will often give a better defi- 
nition of a term than a page of letter press. Worcester’s 
pictures are scattered through the vocabulary. Webster’s are 
ina body by themselves. In respect to size, completeness, 
mechanical execution, and variety of subjects, Webster’s are 
unquestionably the best. Worcester’s, though many of them 
are well enough, are, on the whole, a failure. They are very 
small, many of them are obscure, and the assortment ill-propor- 
tioned. Ornithology, somehow, achieved a singular monopoly 
in their allotment. Of 973 cuts in all, 324, or one-third, are 
birds or fragments of birds ; and of this 324, no less than 191 
are merely heads or bills of birds. Botany has 144; Quad- 
rupeds, &c., the same; Fishes, 77 ; Mathematics and Me- 
chanics, together, about 100; Architecture, 80; Miscellane- 
ous, Domestic Arts, &c., 70; and Physical Science, a few. 
Reptiles and Insects are as rigorously excluded as from 
Ireland. 

We cannot close our notice of the new dictionary without 
a word on the fact that it intentionally ignores (for purposes 
of citation) all editions of Webster later than that of 1841, 
or the last published during Webster’s lifetime. The cita- 
tions in respect to orthography, orthoepy, &c., are profess- 
edly from that edition only. This gives an opportunity, it 
is true, to attribute some things to Webster’s Dictionary 
which the dictionary known and received as such by the 
public, does not contain. As examples of this, compare 
the pronunciation of Aerie, Aid-de-camp, Anti-splenetic, 
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Antipodes, aad many other words. The edition of Dr. Good- 
rich, it is well known, is the only one now published under 
that title, and of course the only one proper to be cited. 
That it embodies, in addition to all that was excellent in 
Webster's great work, the fruits of the faithful criticism, sound 
judgment, and scholarly culture of so able an editor, is surely 
no satisfactory reason why it should beignored. To do so, is 
at least disingenuous, and what we should hardly have ex- 
pected from a fair minded competitor. 

And this reminds us of what has been termed the “ Battle 
of the Dictionaries,’—a contest into which we have no dispo- 
sition to enter. That there should spring up a brisk compe- 
tition between two rival works, is to be expected. And as a 
generous rivalry must tend to the improvement of the works 
themselves, so an honorable competition must tend to increase 
the sale and circulation of both. There is no occasion for 
hostility ; much less for a war of extermination. It will not 
do, it is true, to have more than one Bible, in a Christian 
country. But in respect to dictionaries, there may be greater 
toleration. However desirable may be uniformity, whether 
in matters of faith or of spelling, there always has been, and 
always will be, diversity in respect to both. To enforce uni- 
formity, is impossible. So far as the two dictionaries differ on 
certain doubtful or disputed points, there exist corresponding 
differences of opinion, or of taste, in the community, to give 
a basis of friendship for each. And so: far as each possesses 
characteristic or peculiar excellencies not belonging to the 
other, scholars, and those who have most occasion to use a 
dictionary, will, according to their wants, be inclined to 
become possessors of both. The country is broad enough, 
and the wants of the community urgent and various enough, 
to tolerate, if not to welcome, the two. Let there be, then, 
no quarrel between them. The man is well enough off, per- 
haps, who possesses either; and he is to be congratulated 
who is able to own both. But if a man can have but one, in 
our judgment Webster’s is the one for him to choose. For on 
the whole, we are forced to conclude that great as are the 
merits of Worcester, they by no means eclipse those of Webster, 
but, on the contrary, themselves suffer eclipse. 
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Articte VIIL—COMMON SCHOOLS AND THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 


A Course of Study for Primary Public Schools. An Address 
delivered in New Haven, February 4, 1860, before the 
Common-School Visitors of the County and the Common- 
School Teachers of the City. By Dan: C. Guan, 
Chairman of the Visiting Committee of the Public Schools 
of New Haven. 


Tue address, whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article, was intended to meet the immediate wants of the town 
in which it was delivered, yet the subject is one of general im- 
portance. Its object is to show that efficiency is lost in many 
Public Schools by neglecting to establish a definite course of 
study and allowing scholars to be promoted from one grade 
to another without passing an appointed examination. This 
subject has been too little regarded by the friends of Common 
Schools, and the consequence is, in the opinion of the writer, 
that scholarship, meaning by that thorough mental discipline, 
is considered by the public in very many towns, as of quite 
secondary importance, when compared with showy edifices, 
good order, punctual attendance, and other like attainments. 
As the subject deserves the attention of the friends of edu- 
cation in all parts of the country, we transfer to our pages 
a few of the statements, as we find them in the address. 

“The State of Connecticut has a high reputation for school 
keeping. In the distant portions of our country, people seem 
to have a notion that the land of steady habits is possessed by 
a race of schoolmasters. They send to us for all grades of 
teachers, from Presidents and Professors in Colleges, and 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, down to the dullest 
hirelings who “board around and chop the wood” in the most 
impoverished school districts. Indeed, if the popular voice 
were to speak we are not sure but that the birch would super- 
sede the vine on our old escutcheon. 
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“We feel persuaded that not even our older sister Massa- 
chusetts can compare with Connecticut in the number of 
teachers born or bred within the State, and sent out as the 
torch-bearers to every portion of theland. Washington Irving 
describes a Connecticut pedagogue in “ Ichabod Crane,” and 
although that humorous sketch is not very complimentary to 
us, we must accept it as an indication that at least in his opin- 
ion this was the proper home for a hero in didactics. We are 
not among those who regret this reputation. If “on earth 
there is nothing great but man, and in man there is nothing 
great but mind,” then they who train the mind have the 
noblest calling, and the State which excels in the education 
which it furnishes, and in the instructors whom it sends to other 
portions of the country, is performing a work in which every 
citizen may fitly take delight and pride. 

“We accordingly rejoice in the fact, which we believe is 
generally acknowledged, that within a few years past the com- 
mon schools of Connecticut have made decided progress, and 
that this is especially true in the larger towns like New Haven, 
where the graded or classified system has been adopted. Asa 
proof of this assertion it is only necessary to refer to the popu- 
larity of the present establishment, which is not merely support- 
ed as a necessity, like the alms-house and the jail, but is main- 
tained with a liberality indicative both of confidence and 
satisfaction on the part of the public. 

“ But still a desire to excel makes us willing to admit that our 
schools are very far from perfection ; and to deem it quite 
worth the while, instead of permitting ourselves to be delight- 
ed with spacious houses, admirable apparatus, punctual at- 
tendance, tidy dress, good order, and almost military precision 
in marching and countermarching, to raise the question 
whether the children whom we are training are becoming the 
very best sort of men and women; or, in other words, whether 
the plan of study which is now pursued is fitted theoretically 
and practically to make good scholars. 

“ After an acquaintance somewhat intimate with schools in 
different parts of the State, I frankly admit some serious mis- 
givings on this subject; and I am free to add, that although 
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the whispers are not yet very loudly uttered, there are many 
friends of public education, both teachers and committee men 
who have their doubts as to whether we are yet accomplishing 
results with which we can be satisfied. 

“In school houses we far surpass the corresponding edifices 
of every other country. There is a like superiority in our 
furniture. Apparatus and text books are abundant and good. 
In administration and discipline our best schools at least have 
attained the utmost precision. The teachers who are employed 
are not only intelligent and willing, but are for the most part 
trained for their work. 

“ All this is excellent, so far as it goes, but it is notenough. It 
has not yet produced results so much in advance of those 
which proceeded from the old fashioned schools, as to warrant 
the outlays which have been incurred ; and the time is fairly 
come when we must ask with earnestness if we cannot accom- 
plish more. 

“Brick and mortar, however put together, cannot make a 
good school. That depends on.the amount of culture which the 
pupils receive,—and that again on the course or stupy which 
is appointed, and the fidelity with which it is pursued. This 
truth is so obvious that every one will admit it, upon seeing 
it stated in this formal way, and yet in practice it is far too 
often overlooked, if not totally forgotten. 

“We are not without a good excuse for attending to other 
things first. A little while ago we had no trained teachers; 
and a great deal of thought and energy was bestowed on the 
establishment of a Normal School, the influence of which has 
already been most salutary on every portion of the State. 
Then the several towns were reluctant to be fairly taxed, and 
a great deal of patient and annoying labor was put forth to 
arouse the community from its protracted lethargy in respect 
to public education. Then new buildings, properly arranged 
for the new methods of classification, were absolutely essential, 
and their construction was not the work of a day. In gaining 
all this we have certainly made progress since the hour when 
in a foolish fit of economy we virtually banished from the 
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State one of the most wise and public spirited of our citizens, 
because he urged a school reform. 

“Indeed, the State as a whole, and many separate towns and 
school districts, are to be congratulated on the rapid advance- 
ment of educational interests, within the last ten years. A few 
battles have been fought which will never be fought again. 
They are our Waterloos. Let us thank and honor those by 
whom the victories were won. But let us also press forward 
in their spirit, and overcome with corresponding energy the 
difficulties by which we are still beset.” 

Mr. Gilman then proceeds at some length to show that the 
“chief want” of our Common Schools at present is a “ wet 
ARRANGED COURSE OF sTuDy.” He presents a variety of prac- 
tical suggestions with regard to the course of study appro- 
priate to such children as are usually found in attendance 
upon our Public Schools between the ages of six and twelve 
years. He remarks, however, that the scheme which he sug- 
gests is only intended for present use, as it falls far below 
what he believes can be carried out a few years hence, if the 
public will only demand a higher degree of discipline. 

As an aid in determining what may be done, we offer a few 
suggestions respecting a single branch of study. 

Among the different compartments of knowledge embraced 
in a Common School education, the study of the English lan- 
guage is one of the most important. As words are the cloth- 
ing of our thoughts, language evidently lies close to the mind 
itself. 

We propose to consider the parts which make up this study, 
hoping that, if these parts are rightly distributed and clearly 
distinguished from each other, some useful hints may suggest 
themselves. 

I. The first requisite in such a course is the Spelling Book. 
The object of the spelling book is to teach the correct pro- 
nunciation and orthography of the English language. It con- 
sists in a mechanical arrangement of the sounds of the lan- 
guage in such an order, that the young pupil may learn to 
spell the word which he is accustomed to use, and to pro- 
nounce the written word, when he meets withit. It is merely 
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an instrument in the hand of the teacher. The leading spell- 
ing books before the community are Webster’s, and quite re- 
cently Worcester’s. These writers have continued faithful to 
the legitimate object of the spelling book; while many others 
have sought to introduce foreign matter, which has proved 
injurious to the main object. 

No important change has been made in this branch of ia- 
struction for more than fifty years. Yet in this period much 
has been written on the formation of articulate sounds, on the 
causes of our irregular orthography, and on the etymology of 
the words which we use. Is there no room for improvement 
in the naming of the letters, in the phonetic adjustment of the 
lessons, and in a more philosophical arrangement of the mate- 
rials? It seems as if each generation grudged to the succeed- 
ing the avoidance of any labor or toil which it had itself sus- 
tained. 

It will not, we hope, be thought presumptuous in us to state 
in what particulars we think improvements may be made. 

1. To the common alphabet might be added some of the 
more important Indo-European alphabetic sounds, with their 
simplest notation. As these sounds, together with the nota- 
tion of them, have been introduced somewhat into English 
writing, it would be a convenience both to teacher and pupil 
to have them thus appended. 

2. The letters A, w, and y, might be named he, we, and ye, 
according to the general analogy of the other names, instead 
of the present uncouth names, aitch, double u, and wy. 

3. Besides the traditional arrangement of the alphabet, the 
same letters might be arranged in another table phzlosophi- 
cally, or according to the natural order of their development. 
The pupil would thus become acquainted with the classifica- 
tion of the letters after their organs. 

4. The different alphabetic sounds might be illustrated by 
lessons, in this natural or philosophical order, instead of the 
incidental order, depending on the usual arrangement of the 
alphabet. 

5. According to this order, the five or six short vowels 
would come first, then the long vowels and diphthongs, then 
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the semi-vowels, then the mutes according to their organs as 
labials, dentals, or palatals. 

6. As letters in combination often have a different sound 
from what we should expect from the simple letters, such 
digraphs might be specially noticed. Much of the irregular 
orthography of the English language would be explained in 
this way. 

7. The mute e final, so called, as in name, tide, should be 
regarded as a mere orthographical expedient to keep the pre- 
ceding vowel long. Whatever may have been its original 
purpose or design, this is the only force which it has at pres- 
ent. See Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, I. Th. III. Ansg. 
p- 380. 

8. The doubling of certain consonants in inflection, as 
entrapping, kidnapping, should be regarded as a mere ortho- 
graphical expedient to keep the preceding vowel short. 

9. Ai and ay, et and ey, 0 and oy, uz and uy, should not be 
regarded severally as distinct digraphs, but as the same 
digraph differently written, according as it occurs at the end 
of a word or in the beginning or middle. This will save 
much room in the statements. 

10. Two tabular views should be given; the one repre- 
senting all the different sounds to each character, and another 
representing all the different expressions for each sound. 
The two tables should be made to tally exactly. 

11. The usual table of words pronounced alike, but spelled 
differently, should not be omitted.* 

As an accompaniment or sequel to the Spelling Book comes 
in here the English Reader. Our literature abounds with 
works of this kind. Many of them are very excellent. 

II. The next requisite after the Spelling Book and Read- 
ing Lessons is the English Accidence. The pupil has learned 
to speak and to read, as it were, mechanically. He is now 
called upon for the first time to study for himself. THe is led 
to reflect on the words which he is accustomed to use, the 
changes which they undergo, and the use he makes of these 





* See Connecticut Common School Journal for January, 1860. 
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changes or inflections. The accidence, as the name implies, 
has reference to the inflections or accidental changes of words 
in continuous discourse, as opposed to the more permanent 
changes which are seen in etymology or the formation of 
words. 

The limits of the Accidence are easily defined. It dis- 
cusses the kinds of words, or parts of speech, and their subdi- 
visions. It embraces the declension of nouns and pronouns, 
the comparison of adjectives and adverbs, and the conjugation 
of verbs. It embraces also the principles of concord, govern- 
ment, and collocation. All this should be exhibited continu- 
ously at one view, and not piecemeal. This branch of study 
has suffered much from the broken and fragmentary state in 
which it usually appears. 

This is the leading portion of grammar, and a necessary 
part of every grammar. The grammars now in use embrace 
other topics; but the teacher will find it useful to give this a 
distinct consideration. 

The pupil is enabled by his Accidence to go back to the 
ground-forms of words, and to go through the process which 
is technically called construing and parsing. 

The object of the Accidence is to guard the pupil against 
the palpable errors of the looser colloquial style. There are, 
however, many forms of construction concerning the propriety 
of which it is difficult to give a positive decision. 

Something remains to be done in the judicious selection of 
useful, as well as pertinent examples. 

The common fault of most grammars on this topic is, that 
they treat the ancient declension of nouns, and the ancient 
conjugation of verbs, as irregularities, and thus give to the 
learner a distorted view of the language. This is felt as soon 
as the pupil passes to the study of other languages. 

A learned work on this topic, by giving the origin of the in- 
flections, would of course avoid this error; but there is no 
need that a popular work on the subject for beginners should 
lead him astray. 

The English Accidence, it is easily seen, must precede in the 
order of study, the Verbal Analysis. 
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A work covering this ground might be called an Zlemen. 
tary Grammar, or the Rudiments of Grammar. 

III. The next requisite is a work on Etymology or the 
formation of words, referring to the permanent changes in the 
forms of words. It might be called the Verbal Analyst. 

Such a work should give an account of pronominal ele. 
ments and verbal roots, of stem-words and their formation by 
internal inflection, of reduplicate forms, of suffixes and pre- 
fixes in all their variety of form and meaning, of compound 
words and the relation of the parts to each other. It should 
above all distinguish between words of Teutonic and those of 
Latin or Greek origin. It should give the character both of 
Latin and Greek roots, the changes to which they are sub- 
jected, and also the Classic suffixes, and prefixes, and com- 
pounds. 

We know of no monograph covering the whole field. Many 
feeble attempts have been made to fill this vacancy, as it re- 
spects Classical words, but no one has sustained itself before 
the public. 

The (London) Penny Encyclopedia did well on the subject 
of etymology. So the Encyclopaedia Americana, by the aid 
of Drs. Duponceau and Pickering, and it is to be hoped that 
the New American Cyclopedists will yet do something for the 
advancement of this science. Our periodicals touch ety- 
mology, if at all, very lightly. The whole subject is almost 
ignored in our proudest seats of intellectual culture ; no prop- 
er provision being made for either in the common school course, 
the preparatory course for college, or the college course ‘itself. 
How few persons, as they are now educated, can analyze off- 
hand such words as uproar, noisome, fulsome, careless ! 

As a book of reference, and as an accompaniment of this 
branch, we need an Etymologicon Anglicanum, or a Vocabu- 
lary of English Roots. There are medels of such works in 
German; but the modern English mind hardly forms a con- 
ception of such a thing. : 

IV. The next requisite is the Analysis of Language consid- 
ered as Thought. 

Here everything depends on our having a clear conception 
of what is expressed, or intended to be expressed, in language. 
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In language or continuous discourse we have occasion to 
speak of ¢wo kinds of notions, and twelve kinds of relations of 
these notions, and these are all. This last circumstance we wish 
to be noticed. 

The two kinds of notions are notions of existences or things 
conceived of as such, and notions of activity in its different 
forms of development. These are the opposite poles in lan- 
guage. 

The two first relations with which we are concerned are re- 
lations of notions of activity to notions of existence; viz, the 
predicative and the attributive. 

The predicative relation is when we predicate an activity of 
an existence in such a way as to make one thought. We 
weld, as it were, the activity on to the existence. 

The attributive relation is when we refer the activity to the 
existence in such a way as to make one idea, and that the idea 
of an existence. The activity is supposed to be already 
welded on to the existence. 

The next relation is the relation of the existence to the 
activity, and is called the objective. In this relation the exist- 
ence is referred to the activity in such a way as to make one 
idea, and that an idea of activity. In these three relations 
observe the opposite polarity of the factors. 

We come now to relations of ideas of existence to the 
speaker. 

The first of these relations is the relation of personality. 
The speaker brings all existences under three heads; (1.) the 
person speaking, (2.) the person addressed, and (3.) all other 
existences as merely spoken of. 

The second of these relations is the relation of quantity. 
Quantity is not an inherent attribute of an existence. It re- 
fers rather to our mental conceptions of it. 

We come now to relations of activities to the speaker. The 
first of the relations is that of modality, that is, whether an 
activity is actual or not actual, possible or not possible, neces- 
sary or not necessary. All these may be comprehended under 
the general term potentiality or modality. 

The next relation of activity to the speaker is the familiar 

VOL. XVIII. 29 
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one of tense or time. The time of every activity is related 
directly or indirectly to the time of the speaker. 

The next relation of activity to the speaker is that of place. 
The activity may be considered as having a local position or 
direction in relation to the speaker. 

The next relation of activity to the speaker is that of inten- 
sity, which inheres not in the activity itself, but lies in our 
conception of it. 

We come now to the relations of thoughts to the speaker 
and to other thoughts. 

The relation of thought to the speaker is the mood of asser- 
tion, that is, whether the thought be expressed in the Indica- 
tive, Negative, Conjunctive, Conditional, Interrogative, or 
Imperative mood. 

The two remaining relations are those of thoughts to other 
thoughts, whether in the way of subordination, when the two 
thoughts become one thought; or in the way of codrdination, 
when the propositions maintained have an independent 
existence.* 

Having developed these two kinds of notions and twelve 
kinds of relations of these notions, we are supposed to have 
analyzed all that is found in language as such. 

That this topic is to be studied in a vernacular, rather than 
in a learned or foreign language, is now generally admitted. 

On this branch we have a detached work by Prof. Samuel 
S. Greene, of Providence, R. I., entitled, A Treatise on the 
Structure of the English Language. Philadelphia, 1854. 
It has been and continues to be very popular. 

V. The next requisite in a course of English study is 
Semasiology. This relates to the force and meaning of words, 
especially to their transition from one meaning to another. 
Notwithstanding the importance of this subject to lexicogra- 
phy, we know of no full scientific essay devoted to it. It is 
passed over in our grammars, although it would form an 
interesting and useful section. 

We have anticipated some suggestions as to lexicography in 
the February number (1860) of our Journal, p. 226. 





*See Massachusetts Teacher for Sept. 1859, p. 332. 
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There is one branch, however, under this head, to wit, 
Synonymic, which has been labored with especial care, by 
George Crabb, (1810,) Wm. Taylor, (1813,) John Platts, 
(1845,) B. F. Graham, (1846,) William Carpenter, (1842,) 
and Prof. C. A. Goodrich, (1859,) as an addition to Web- 
ster’s Quarto Dictionary. We regard this last monograph by 
Prof. Goodrich as the best on the subject. He aims at the 
leading distinctions, as being founded on etymology and as 
being those which are more fully ascertained. 

Dr. Worcester’s Dictionary also contains a very judicious 
and practically useful condensation of what had been written 
on the subject. 

Here come in Dictionaries, as books of reference, with 
which the school-room should be well provided. 

A School Dictionary, which shall clearly and unmistakably 
distinguish between Teutonic and Classic words is still a 
desideratum. The older dictionaries were accustomed to make 
this distinction. 

The class of works called Definers, are, for the most part, 
meagre performances. A teacher may easily dispense with 
them by a judicious use of the School Dictionaries. 

VI. The next topic is Syntawis Ornata, or an account of the 
Figures of Speech. There is a good work by Stirling, an old 
writer, on this subject, which would bear republication. Prof. 
Fowler, in his Grammar, has made a full collection of the 
figures of speech, and illustrated them by beautiful and perti- 
nent examples; but he has made no attempt at classification 
or philosophical explanation. The monograph of David N. 
Lord (The Characteristics and Laws of Figuratiwe Language, 
New York, 1854, 12mo.) has been well received, and would 
have been still more useful, if he had not distorted it, as it 
were, to support his peculiar views of biblical interpretation. 

A just view of the figures of speech should be based on a 
just view of the normal forms of language. 

VII. The next topic is Versification, or the doctrine con- 
cerning verse. This constitutes almost a distinct science by 
itself. Edwin Guest has written a learned and exhaustive 
work on the subject, (A History of English Rhythms. 2 
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vols. 8vo. London, 1838.) But we know of no monograph on 
the subject adapted at all to schools. In Dr. Webster’s Gram- 
mar there is a neat and accurate section on English versifica- 
tion, written by the poet Trumbull. This section has been 
enlarged in subsequent grammars, bat without any substantial 
changes. The later Grammars of R. G. Latham, (London, 
1843,) and Prof. W. ©. Fowler, (New York, 1855,) go sufii- 
ciently into the detail. This topic, now almost entirely neg- 
lected in practical instruction, might, in proper hands, be 
made very useful. If the pupil were freed from the trammels 
of the Classical metres, he might be trained to appreciate the 
spirit and beauty of the modern versification. As the matter 
now stands, our literary men are better acquainted with the 
Classic than with the English metres. 
VIII. The last topic, which from its very nature must 
follow all the rest, is the Written Language, or the mode of 
presenting language to the eye. It embraces the principles of 
orthography, and what is commonly called punctuation, and 
should be added to grammar as an appendix. We havea 
beautiful monograph on Punctuation by John Wilson, (Bos- 
ton, 1850.) It is thorough, so as to embrace his whole topic, 
and critical, so as to exclude what does not belong there. If 
it were preceded by a few rules on English orthography, it 
would cover our whole ground. We would not deny, however, 
that a deeper philosophy might be applied to the subject. 
Although this topic is in part anticipated, perhaps necessa- 
rily, in the earlier elementary works, yet it seems desirable to 
give it a separate place, and to make Wilson, or some other 
work, the standard or court of appeal. 
Works on Zlocution and Rhetoric might be added here, but 
they would carry us beyond the limit of the Common School 
Series. 


These suggestions, if carried out, may enable the earnest 
teacher to discriminate the different branches of English study, 
to place them in their natural order, and to meet the wants of 
the school-room by furnishing the proper books, whether as 
class-books or books of reference. 
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Artictst VIII—THE MARBLE FAUN. 


The Marble Faun: or, The Romance of Monte Beni. By 
Natsantre, Hawruorne, Author of the Scarlet Letter, etc., 
etc. Two Volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. 


A new work by Hawthorne is an event in the literary world 
of no ordinary significance. It has been known for some 
time, since his residence abroad, that he has been engaged in 
preparing for the press a new volume, although the precise 
character of the production has not transpired. The author of 
“The House of the Seven Gables,” and “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
has achieved so almost unexampled a popularity, (for people 
will read Hawthorne, whether they admire or censure,) that 
anything fresh from his pen is looked for with peculiar 
avidity. Whether, like his former narratives, the scene of the 
romance would be laid in the atmosphere of New England, or 
amid the charms of Italian landscape, was alike unrevealed. 

One thing was certain, that with the taste already formed, 
and which the author himself had, perhaps, chiefly contributed 
to form for his works, the public mind would not be satisfied 
with one draught from the fountain, but like the visitors in the 
“Twice Told Tales,” who imbibed rills of refreshing coolness 
from the “Town Pump,” would be eager for more. The 
singular spell which the accomplished story-teller had con- 
trived to weave round the imaginations and feelings of his 
readers in his previous productions, proved conclusively that 
the days of “Salem Witchcraft” were not over; it remained 
to be seen whether the new romance would retain the same 
characteristics of a writer already distinguished for his pro- 
found insight into human nature and his merciless dissection 
of the human heart. 

The result of these labors is the volume before us, published 
simultaneously in Boston and London, in the last named city 
under the prosaic and -more appropriate name of “ Transfor- 
mations,” in the former under the poetic title of “The Marble 
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Faun: or, the Romance of Monte Beni.” The imprint of the 
American publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, is a guarantee 
of its real merit, no less than of its typographical execution, 

At the outset we are arrested by the Preface. It is in its 
way aGem. Prefaces are intended to afford to the author an 
opportunity of an informal introduction to his readers; they 
are, for the most part, either explanatory or apologetic ; in the 
one instance often tedious, in the other needless, having as 
little relation to the work which they accompany, as would be 
true of the architect who should build an house on account of 
a porch, rather ‘than the porch for the sake of the house. The 
latter is the case with Hawthorne. In the work before’ us he 
has “ built him a new pleasure-dome, all of Etruscan marbles 
and Roman mosaics,” which he has christened by the name of 
“The Romance of Monte Beni,” and added thereto a porch 
wreathed round with foreign exotics, the whole enclosed by a 
hedge, the material of which, as well as of the shrubbery 
lining the entrance to the edifice, nay, even the edifice itself 
is— Hawthorne ! 

“The Marble Faun,” which we have carefully read and of 
which we propose to give a brief analysis and criticism, is a 
“ purely speculative romance,” and takes its origin in the old 
fable credited by the ancients in regard te divinities inhabiting 
the woods in the golden age of Arcadian innocence. It is an 
attempt to convey the idea of the transformation of an indi- 
vidual neither wholly man nor yet animal, into an intelligent 
human being, by means of a catastrophe powerfully affecting 
his entire nature. The title of the work is derived from the 
celebrated Faun of Praxitiles, between whom and the princi- 
pal actor in the romance, a young Italian—Donatello—there is, 
or is supposed to be by his companions, a certain strange resem- 
blance which forms the key-note of the narrative. The other 
characters in the story are three individnals—Miriam, Hilda, 
and Kenyon—all artists, whom in company with Donatello, 
who has just joined them, the opening chapter represents as 
congregated together in a sculpture-gallery in Rome, engaged 
in viewing the works of art exhibited there, and in discussion 
on their merits. To these is added another personage who 
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will be mentioned afterwards. The Faun of Praxitiles is thus 
described : 


“The Faun is the marble image of a young man, leaning his right arm on the 
trunk or stump of a tree ; one hand hangs carelessly by his side; in the other he 
holds the fragment of a pipe or some such sylvan instrument of music. ..... . 
The form, thus displayed, is marvelously graceful, but has a fuller and more 
rounded outline, more flesh, and less of heroic muscle than the old sculptors were 
wont to assign to their types of masculine beauty. .... . . The mouth, with its 
full yet delicate lips, seems so nearly to smile outright, that it calls forth a respon- 
sive smile. The whole statue—unlike anything else that was ever wrought in the 
severe material of marble—conveys the idea of ar amiable and sensual creature, 
easy, mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not incapable of being touched by pathos.” 
Vol. I, pp. 19, 20. 


Again, 


“ Praxitiles has subtly diffused throughout his work that mute mystery which 
so hopelessly perplexes us whenever we attempt to gain an intellectual or sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the lower orders of creation. The riddle is indicated, how- 
ever, only by two definite signs ; these are the two ears of the Faun, which are 
leaf-shaped, terminating in little peaks, like those of some species of animals,” 
Vol. I, p. 21. 


The following is a description of Donatello, and refers to 
the particular point of resemblance between himself and the 
Faun: 


“*Donatello,’ playfully cried Miriam, ‘do not leave us in this perplexity! 
Shake aside those brown curls, my friend, and let us see whether this marvelous 
resemblance extends to the very tips of the ears. If so, we shall like you all the 
better !’” 

‘No, no, dearest Signorina,’ answered Donatello, laughing, but with a certain 
earnestness, ‘I entreat you take the tips of my ears for granted.’ Ashe spoke 
the young Italian made a skip and jump light enough for a veritable faun ; so as 
to place himself quite beyond the reach of the fair hand that was outstretched as 
if to settle the matter by actual examination.’ ...... 

“Donatello’s refractoriness as regarded his ears had evidently cost him some- 
thing, and he now came close to Miriam’s side, gazing at her with an appealing 
air, as if to solicit forgiveness... .. . . It was difficult to make out the charac- 
ter of this young man. So full of animal life as he was, so joyous in his deport- 
ment, so handsome, so physically well developed, he made no impression of in- 
completeness, of maimed or stinted nature. . .. . . . There was an indefinable 
characteristic about Donatello that set him outside of rules.” Vol. I, pp. 25, 26. 


In the course of the narrative, an incident occurs in a visit 


of the party to one of the subterranean catacombs of Rome, 
which lends a thrilling interest to the story, at the same time 
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that it has much to do with the catastrophe to which we have 
already alluded. This is nothing less than the appearance of 
the Specter of the Catacomb to Miriam, (spoken of before in 
the story as having something strange in her character, hight- 
ened by the mystery which was thrown round her origin,) 
who is lost in the vaults, which occasions the solicitude of her 
companions, till her sudden reappearance in the circle. Be- 
tween the two individuals there seemed to be some singular 
bond of union, painful in its nature, not. fully explained. 
Donatello, who, with the brute instincts of the animal, has 
some gleams of human intelligence, has already formed a 
strong attachment to the maiden on account of her extraordi- 
nary beauty, which she, on her part, is inclined to reciprocate, 
but a nameless terror arising from her connection with the 
mysterious stranger, prevents her for a time from yielding to 
his solicitations. Miriam—but the author shall describe her 
as forming the original of her own portraits— 


“She was very youthful, and had what was usually thought to be a Jewish 
aspect ; a complexion in which there was no roseate bloom, yet neither was 
it pale; dark eyes, into which you might look as deeply as your glance would 
go, and still be conscious of a depth that you had not sounded, though it lay 
open to the day. She had black, abundant hair, with none of the vulgar glossi- 
ness of other women’s sable locks; if she were really of Jewish blood, then this 
was Jewish hair, and a dark glory such as crowns no Christian maiden’s head. 
Gazing at this portrait you saw what Rachel might have been when Jacob deemed 
her worth the wooing seven years, and seven more; or perchance she might 
ripen to be what Judith was, when she vanquished Holofernes with her beauty, 
and slew him for too much adoring it. 


‘Then you like the picture, Donatello ” she asked. 

‘Oh. beyond what I can tell!’ he answered. ‘So beautiful! so beautiful !’ 

‘And do you recognize the likeness ?” 

‘ Signora,’ exclaimed Donatello, turning from the picture to the artist, in as- 
tonishment that she should ask the question, ‘the resemblance is as little to be 
mistaken as if you had bent over the smooth surface of a fountain and possessed 
the witchcraft to call forth the image that you made there! Itis yourself.’” Vol. 
I, pp. 65, 66. 


Hilda is a New England girl of a very different constitution, 
physically and mentally, from Miriam, and an artist in a wide- 
ly different sphere of art. She is thus delineated: 
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“Sometimes, a young artist instead of going on with a copy of the picture be- 
fore which he had placed his easel, would enrich his canvas with an original por- 
trait of Hilda at her work. .... She was pretty at all times in our native New 
England style, with her light brown ringlets, her delicately tinged but healthful 
cheek, her sensitive, intelligent, yet most feminine and kindly face. But every 
few moments this pretty and girlish face grew beautiful and striking, as some 
inward thought and feeling brightened, rose to the surface, and then, as it were, 
passed out of sight again; so that, taking into view this constantly recurring 
change, it really seemed as if Hilda were only visible by the sunshine of her 
soul.” Vol. I, p. 83. 


Hilda, like Miriam, had come to Rome with a view to im- 
prove a native talent for pictorial art; but, like many others, 
after a brief residence in the Eternal City had been contented 
to acquire a more substantial fame, by becoming an accurate 
and self-sacrificing copyist of immortal antiques, in some 
cases surpassing the original. Hilda had taken up her resi- 
dence in a ruined tower, in which was an image of thé Vir- 
gin, her aerial habitation being called the Dove Cote, from 
the tribe of those birds who inhabited it, whence or from the 
purity of her nature she had derived her appellation of the 
Dove, and though a Puritan maiden, had devoted herself to 
the labor of keeping the lamp perpetually burning before 
the Virgin’s,shrine. 

To return to the course of the story. Availing himself of 
a careless appointment of the former, Miriam and Donatello 
meet in a suburban villa, where Donatello again pressing 
his suit, Miriam at length reluctantly yields, and the happy 
pair indulge in a brief period of innocent hilarity and en- 
joyment. The chapter describing this scene, for graceful- 
ness of narration and felicity of expression is one of the 
best in the book. 


‘*«What are you, my friend?” she exclaimed, always keeping in mind his 
singular resemblance to the Faun of the Capitol. ‘If you are in good truth 
that wild and pleasant creature whose face you wear, pray make me known to 
your kindred. They will be found hereabouts, if anywhere. Knock at the rough 
rind of this ilex tree and summon forth the Dryad! Ask the water-nymph to 
rise dripping from yonder fountain, and exchange a moist pressure of the hand 
with me!’ 


“Donatello smiled; he laughed heartily, indeed, in sympathy with the mirth 
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that gleamed out of Miriam’s deep, dark eyes. But he did not seem quite to 
understand her mirthful talk, nor to be disposed to explain what kind of creature 
he was, or to inquire with what divine or poetic kindred his companion feigned 
to link him. 

‘ Why should you love me, foolish boy ? said she. ‘We have no points of 
sympathy, at all. There are no two creatures more unlike, in this wide world, 
than you and I.’ 

‘You are yourself, and I am Donatello,’ replied he. ‘Therefore, I love you! 
There needs no other reason.’ 

* You have had a happy life, hitherto—have you not, Donatello ? 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered the young man. . . . . ‘ But never so happy as now.’ 

‘In these delightful groves ? she asked. 

* Here, and with you,’ answered Donatello. ‘Just as we are now.’ 

‘What a fullness of content in him! How silly, and how delightful!’ said 
Miriam, to herself. Then, addressing him again, ‘ But, Donatello, how long will 
this happiness last ” 

‘ How long!’ he exclaimed, for it perplexed him even more to think of the 
future than to remember the past. ‘ Why should it have any end? How long! 
Forever! forever! forever!’” Vol. I, pp. 101-105. 


Kenyon is a young American artist, who, like the others 
named above, has set up his studio in Rome, and has hitherto 
been successful in the department of art to which he has de- 
voted himself, that is, sculpture. The author introduces us 
to his work-shop, and in the course of the narrative, in the 
list of statuary which the sculptor has in hand, or has already 
completed, takes occasion to pay a handsome compliment 
(which must be as gratifying to the individuals as it is justly 
deserved) to the works of two well known American artists, 
viz, “The Pearl Diver,” by Paul Akers, and the magnificent 
bust of “ Cleopatra,” by W. W. Story. The former, to the 
merits of which we can heartily subscribe, is delineated in 
the following passage : 


“ Miriam admired the statue of a beautiful youth—a pearl-fisher—who had got 
entangled in the weeds at the bottom of the sea, and lay dead among the pearl- 
oysters, the rich shells and the sea-weeds all of like value to him now. 

‘The poor young man has perished among the prizes that he sought,’ remarked 
she. ‘ But what a strange efficacy there is in death! If we cannot win pearls, it 
causes an empty shell to satisfy us just as well! I like this statue, though it is too 
cold and stern in its moral lesson ; and physically, the form has not settled itself 
into sufficient repose.’” Vol. I, p. 150. 
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Again, referring to some painful reminiscences of her 
former history— 


“ As he [the sculptor] attended her through the ante-chamber, she pointed to 
the statue of the pearl-diver. 

‘ My secret is not a pearl,’ said she, ‘ yet many a man might drown himself in 
plunging after it.’” Vol. I, p. 165. 


We regret that our limits will not permit us to transcribe the 
passages relating to “Cleopatra,” for a description of which 
the reader is referred to the volume. 

Between Hilda and Kenyon an attachment subsists like 
that between Miriam and Donatello, which forms a sort of 
minor episode in the narrative. 

But we may not linger in this part of the work, fascinating 
as it may be, but hasten on to Chapter XVIII, entitled “ On 
the Edge of a Precipice,”—the catastrophe to which we have 
before alluded, and which occurs in this wise. Donatello, 
enamored as he is of Miriam, has an equal hatred of her 
model—the personage mentioned as the Specter of the Cata- 
comb, whose reappearance she has learned to dread, and 
whom she regards with positive aversion. Understanding 
from her the real state of the case, and the impossibility of 
ever severing the painful tie that binds Miriam and this man 
together, and instigated by her, in the first place, to commit 
the crime, he suddenly hurls his victim headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, who becomes a mangled corse in the valley 
below. Chapter XIX is entitled “The Faun’s Transforma- 
tion,” and portrays graphically the effect produced by the 
committal of the murderous deed, on the character of the 
Faan, raising him, through the influence of remorse on its 
account, from an individual neither man nor animal to an in- 
telligent human being. In this part of the work the reader 
is forcibly reminded of the scene in “The Scarlet Letter,” 
between Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale, which is 
rendered still more striking in a subsequent part of tle book. 
We transcribe the opening passage : 


“The door of the court-yard swung slowly and closed itself of its own accord, 
Miriam ard Donatello were now alone there. She clasped her hands and looked 
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wildly at the young man, whose form seemed to have dilated, and whose eyes 
blazed with the fierce energy that had suddenly inspired him. It had kindled 
him into a man; it had developed within him an intelligence which was no 
native characteristic of the Donatello whom we have heretofore known. But 
that simple and joyous creature was gone forever. 

‘ What have you done?’ said Miriam, in a horror-stricken whisper. 

The glow of rage was still lurid on Donatello’s face, and now flashed out again 
from his eyes. 

‘I did what ought to be done to a traitor,’ he replied. ‘I did what your eyes 
bade me do, when I asked them with mine, as I held the wretch over the 
precipice.’ 


‘Did you not mean that he should die?’ sternly asked Donatello, still in the 
glow of that intelligence which passion had developed in him, ‘There was short 
time to weigh the matter, but he had his trial in that breath or two while I held 
him over the cliff, and his sentence in that one glance when your eyes responded 
to mine! Say that I have slain him against your will—say that he died without 
your whole consent—and in another breath you shall see me lying beside him.’ 

‘Oh, never,’ cried Miriam, ‘my one own friend. Never! never! never!’” 
Vol. I, pp. 216-218. 


This part of the story is worked up by our author with 
wonderful power, and in vigor cf description and pathos is 
not surpassed by anything in Mr. Hawthorne’s preceding 
volumes. 

The usual effect of the commission of crime, is next shown, 
in the mutual wretchedness of its perpetrators, more, however, 
in the case of Donatello than of Miriam, whose pride enables 
her to keep up the semblance of a mind at ease, while Donatello 
is completely overcome by the terrible consciousness of the 
deed. The result of this is a separation, resolved on between 
the two, at the instance of the latter, since they can no longer 
live together, so repulsive has become their dreadful bond of 
union. This is succeeded by a similar estrangement and di- 
vorce between Miriam and her friend Hilda, who is involun- 
tarily an eye-witness of the tragedy, and who can no longer 
regard Miriam with the feelings which she has been wont to 
entertain towards her, leaving her to struggle alone, in utter 
hopelessness of companionship or relief. She is burdened 
with a dreadful secret, which she is either unable or unwilling 
to reveal, the effect of which, on her highly sensitive and 
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pure nature, is to make her, physically and mentally, almost 
as miserable as Miriam herself. 

The scene next changes to a tower in the Apennines, whith- 
er we are transported by the wand of the (Salem) magician, 
where the sculptor, Kenyon, makes a visit to the proprietor, 
who turns out to be our old acquaintance, Donatello, or, to 
give him his real title, “The Count of Monte Beni.” Here 
he is received and entertained for some time as a guest, and 
partakes of the good cheer which his host has provided, in 
the shape of a particular and choice wine made from the 
vineyards of Monte Beni, from its peculiar exhilirating 
qualities called “ Sunshine,” and which is delineated in the 
chapter entitled “Sunshine.” In the course of his visit he 
learns that the Count and his domestics are not the only oc- 
cupants of the castle, but that a female, unknown to the 
Count, inhabits an apartment of the building, inclosed in its 
gloomy precincts, whom the reader at once understands to be 
our old friend—Miriam. 

Vol. II opens with an account of the pedigree of Monte 
Beni, which is only a reproduction of the traditionary legend 
respecting the house traced back to the time of its first ancestor, 
who is represented as having formed a union with one of the 
fair divinities inhabiting in the earliest times the Arcadian 
forests, whence the origin of the Faun—Donatello. This part 
of the book is very interesting, and is in Hawthorne’s best vein, 
showing a highly poetic and imaginative genius on the part 
of the writer. At the suggestion of Kenyon, with whom 
Miriam contrives to have an interview, a reconciliation is 
planned between the estranged though not divorced lovers, 
which is consummated at length by the reunion of the pair, by 
appointment, in the great square of Perugia, where they re- 
ceive the benediction of the Bronze Pontiff, (the Statue of Pope 
Julius III.) Here again we are forcibly reminded of the thrill- 
ing scene in “The Scarlet Letter,” where Hester Prynne and 
Arthur Dimmesdale with little Pearl, the offspring of their 
guilty intercourse, stand together in the open moonlight in the 
public square to make public acknowledgment and do penance 
for their mutual offense. Hilda, whostill carries locked up in her 
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breast the murderous secret, weighed down with the sense of a 
burden which becoines too heavy to be borne, at last finds relief 
at the Confessional at St. Peter’s—the World’s Cathedral. In 
this connection we have incidentally from our author some 
valuable art-criticism, which, as well as his observations on 
the Coliseum, will be recognized by all who have ever vis- 
ited Rome. An interview next takes place between Hilda 
and Kenyon, which leads to the planning of an appointment 
which fails to be realized, owing to the sudden and mysterious 
flight of Hilda the Dove from her Dove-cote, announced by the 
extinction of the lamp before the virgin’s shrine. 

The next chapter (XIX) is taken up with a description of the 
sculptor’s search for Hilda, during which, after some mishaps, 
he encounters in an assumed disguise a peasant and contadina, 
(our old acquaintances Donatello and Miriam,) who give him 
a clue which eventually conducts him ont of the labyrinth. 
At length Hilda re-appears in the midst of the celebration of 
the Carnival, the scenes in which are depicted with as much 
force as vivacity, and form an agreeable relief to the gloom 
and suspense of the preceding chapter. The book closes with 
an attempt to explain some phases of Miriam’s past history, 
particularly her connection with the mysterious model, who 
turns out to be a Capuchin friar; as also the probable cause of 
Hilda’s mysterious disappearance, supposed to have been 
brought about by religious interference; her union with the 
sculptor Kenyon, who has long since won the heart of the 
pure maiden ; while in regard to the ultimate fate of Miriam 
and Donatello, he is left ina state of mind which may be 
described as not despairing if not hopeful. 

Such, briefly analyzed in detail, is the “ Romance of Monte 
Beni.” It has no regular plot—indeed, it is not so much a ro- 
mance as a “ poem in prose,” or to speak more accurately, an 
“ Art-Novel.” Thetwo most interesting characters in the work 
are Donatello and Hilda-—the Faun and the Dove, for we do not 
think the writer has succeeded in making Miriam or Kenyon 
in an intellectual point of view very attractive to the reader. We 
agree with a critic who says that “the character of Donatello 
alone is one of the subtlest conceptions of modern genius.” 
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Hilda is also a pure creation of the author, and the almost ethe- 
real nature and spotless soul of the sweet heretic, as exhibited 
in the severe conflict going on in her mind, after having come 
into possession of the dreadful secret, suffering for the sins of 
another, pointing the moral that the consequences of crime 
are not confined to the one who commits it, will long make 
her image linger in the reader’s imagination. The Specter of 
the Catacomb, as we have seen, turns out,to be a mortal man. 
Yet no particular interest attaches to the dead Capuchin, but that 
connected with his awful fate, and though an attempt is made 
to account for his singular conduct on the plea of insanity, he 
continues to be a specter, and naught beside. The story is 
nothing but a reproduction of “The Scarlet Letter,” save that 
the scene is transferred from New England to Italy; at the 
same time, as a romance, the work exceeds the latter, while 
the reading public is a gainer by the transportation. 

In a dramatic point of view we think the book to be im- 
perfect, not so, however, in an artistic point of view. Were 
the art-criticisms with which it abounds the only thing in the 
volume, it would still be intrinsically valuable. “The whole 
work is steeped in Italian atmosphere,” and could only have 
been written by one whom long residence in Italy had made fa- 
miliar with the master-pieces of modern and antique art. We 
have alady retransferred to our pages one of these unique criti- 
cisms having reference to the productions of our American 
artists. One chapter, entitled “The Emptiness of Art-Galleries,” 
contains thoughts worthy to be pondered by our aspirants to 
artistic fame, and particularly by those would-be connoisseurs 
who often throw away a reputation for common sense, as well 
as coin, through inability to judge accurately of the value of 
a true work of Art. 

Though the web of the Romance of Monte Beni is slightly 
woven, yet underneath is solemn truth. It is an attempt to 
discuss the problem, old and yet ever new, which has baffled 
so many minds in respect to the permission of evil and its re- 
lation to the Divine providence. The reader, we think, will 
hardly be satisfied with Mr. Hawthorne’s solution of the ques- 
tion. By one who has attentively perused the story, some 
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idea of it may be guessed at, though the dim religious light in 
which it appears scarcely makes it manifest. In one instance 
he does, indeed, hint at the infinite evil of sin as needing an 
infinite atonement, but the sentiments which he puts into the 
mouths of his principal characters, as in the case of his lib- 
eral views of the catholic creed of the confessional, evince the 
entertaining of thoughts which a healthy intellect as well as a 
healthy conscience could never for a moment permit itseif to 
entertain. 
Thus speak Miriam and Kenyon on this point: 


“© You stir up deep and perilous matter, Miriam,’ replied Kenyon, ‘I dare not 
follow you into the unfathomable abysses whither you are tending.’ 

‘Yet there is a pleasure in them! I delight to brood on the verge of this great 
mystery,’ returned she. ‘The story of the fall of man! Is it not repeated in our 
‘Romance of Monte Beni!’ And may we follow the analogy yet farther? Was 
that very sin, into which Adam precipitated himself and all his race—was it the 
destined means by which, over a long pathway of toil and sorrow, we are to attain 
a higher, brighter, and profounder happiness than our last birthright gave? Will 
not this idea account for the permitted existence of sin, as no other theory can? 

‘It is too dangerous, Miriam! I cannot follow you,’ repeated the sculptor. 
‘Mortal man has no right to tread on the ground where you now set your feet.’” 
Vol. II, p. 250. 


The same peculiarities of style which characterized Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s former works are even more apparent in the Romance 
of Monte Beni. This is distinguished hy simplicity, purity, and 
beauty. “ Melancholy—a quiet pensiveness like the faint 
light of an autumn afternoon is the atmosphere of Hawthorne’s 
writings.” He has been called “The Tennyson of Prose.” 
“There is an indescribable grace about his sentences and a par- 
ticular rhythm in their construction, which falls on the ear like 
the voice of some one who is dear tous.” His writings are char- 
acterized by a remoteness and picturesqueness of idea, which is 
equally striking in the delineation. “Every word tells, and 
there is no word that does not tell.” Such perfection of style can 
only be the result of a felicitous gift of nature, combined with 
great and laborious practice, and according to an irreversible 
decree in the world of letters, is the precious amber which 
must embalm his thoughts and preserve them to posterity. 
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Articte [IX.—THE CRIME AGAINST THE RIGHT OF SUF- 
FRAGE. 


In a free commonwealth it is the duty of every citizen to 
care for the welfare of the state; and it is his right to speak 
his honest thought wherever he can find a hearing. The duty 
of remonstrating against public evils, and of contributing to 
correct them, is not incumbent on magistrates and legislators 
only, but on every citizen. Against every peril hanging over 
the commonwealth, an appeal may always be made to the 
people ; for the safety of the state against perils from within, 
as well as against perils from without, is dependent on the 
people. 

It is the boast of these states that they are self-governed. 
The officers of government, in every department, legislative, 
executive, or judicial, are not, in the strict use of language, 
rulers—not sovereigns, doing as they list and irresponsible 
except to God; but servants, sustaining to the people, by 
whom they are directly or indirectly appointed, a relation 
almost identical with that which the various functionaries in a 
despotic government sustain to the monarch whom they serve. 
The great duty of a sovereign is to fill all the offices of govern- 
ment with capable and faithful men. A monarch, however 
absolute, can rule only through the agency of the officers 
whom he appoints to serve him; and his great business is to 
get good officers for every trust. He must have his royal or 
imperial council from which his legislative edicts shall proceed, 
and in which the policy of his government shall be consid- 
ered and determined. In this council, it is his duty to collect 
the wisest, most just, most honorable, and most faithful of his 
subjects. He must have his judicial officers to hear and 
decide, according to the law and the facts, in all cases of 
crime against the government, or of wrong or controversy 
between one subject and another. For these duties he must 
select men of thorough learning in the system and science of 
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the laws by which they are to judge, of a quick and inflexible 
sense of justice, and of unimpeachable and incorruptible 
honor. He must have his executive functionaries—heads of 
the departments of administration—superintendents of the 
police—chief rulers, under him, of provinces and cities; and 
all these must have their subordinates. In such posts of 
trust and power, he must place the right men, men of compe- 
tent understanding and skill, men of known integrity and of 
suitable dignity and weight of character. All this—which, in 
a simple monarchy, depends on the will of the sovereign—is 
with us dependent on the will of the people expressed by 
their suffrages. As, under a simple monarchy, all misgovern- 
ment by whatever officers, must be in some sense the fault of 
the sovereign, proceeding from some incapacity or delusion 
on his part, or else resulting from some unjust and wicked in- 
tention in him; so, under our political institutions, all mis- 
government by the various functionaries entrusted with 
power, is in some sense the fault of the people by whose 
suffrages, directly or indirectly, those men are placed in office. 
It may be because the people are ignorant and deluded; it 
may be because they are carried away by some bewildering 
but dishonorable and criminal excitement; it may be because, 
through some negligence on their part, their intentions as 
expressed by their votes are defeated, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive of misgovernment which may not be in some sense 
imputed to the people. Even when the will of the people, as 
expressed by the majority of actual and legitimate suffrages, 
is defeated, that defeat must be owing, in some sense, to the 
ignorance, the impetuosity and heedlessness, or the apathy of 
the people themselves. It must be because the people, for 
some reason, are not sufficiently awake and enlightened, or 
not sufficiently on their guard to prevent the perpetration of 
the fraud. 

It has often seemed to us—and more and more for the last 
twenty years—that the moral turpitude of illegal voting at 
elections, and of other kindred crimes, which may be classed 
together as the crime against the right of suffrage,—is not 
duly estimated by American citizens generally, and that the 
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facilities which exist for the perpetration of the crime in one 
form or another, and the temptations which are created by 
party organizations and by the tendency of party politics, are 
not considered as they ought to be. 

We hardly need to say that the crime is the same in effect 
whether it is committed by depositing in the ballot-boxes votes 
which by the law and the constitution of the state have no 
right to be there,—or by fraudulently excluding votes which 
the law permits to be deposited,—or by a false count and re- 
turn of the votes actually given,—or by a false summing up 
and statement of the result by those to whom that final duty 
is entrusted. When the same end is aimed at by violence,— 
as, for example, when bands of rnffians, ready for any out- 
rage, are permitted to surround the place of voting, and thus 
to prevent the access of aged and feeble voters, and of others 
who are willing to forego their right of voting, rather than 
encounter the insults and dangers which they must face in the 
performance of their duty; or when a mob rushes upon the 
ballot-boxes and destroys them or carries them away to pre- 
vent the votes from being counted against their party—the 
crime differs from a simple fraud only as highway robbery 
differs from theft. 

In regard to the turpitude of this crime, it is difficult to 
speak but by comparing it with other crimes to which it may 
be thought to bear some resemblance. It seems to us that in 
comparison with this crime, stealing, and swindling, and for- 
gery, are respectable. The attempt to deprive a man of fifty, 
or a hundred dollars, by picking his pocket—the attempt to 
get possession of a merchant’s goods by false pretenses—the 
attempt to abstract five thousand dollars from a bank by 
means of a forged check, or endorsement—does not approxi- 
mate in baseness to this crime. If the crime were simply an 
attempt to put one man, by a fraudulent proceeding, in pos- 
session of the salary and perquisites of an office which, in due 
course of Jaw, that is, by the legal votes of the people, truly 
counted, helongs to another man—then it would be a crime 
exactly of the same sort, nct with stealing, but with swindling 
and forgery. This, however, is only the smallest part of the 
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wrong which the giver or procurer of a fraudulent vote in- 
tends to commit. When an election is pending for Governor 
of Connecticut, the question whether this man or that shall 
have a certain pitiful salary, is insignificant—nobody thinks 
of it. When the whole American Union is agitated with the 
election of a President, the question whether John Doe or 
Richard Roe shall have possession of a certain house for four 
years, with an annual salary of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
is not taken into consideration. The question, in such cases, 
is not who shall have a certain salary, but whom shall the 
people honor with their confidence—who shall be entrusted 
with the direction of public affairs—what shall be the char- 
acter and tendency of the government. These are questions 
of such moment that the pecuniary question dwindles into 
nothing, by the side of them. These questions may involve 
boundless results. The election of one man rather than 
another may bring upon the country all the moral evils and 
commercial disasters of an inflated currency. The election of 
one man rather than another may be the deéision of the 
question between the violation and the integrity of public faith, 
or between the loss and the redemption of national honor. 
It may decide the question between peace and war. It may 
decide the question whether liberty or slavery shall be ex- 
tended over vast regions of luxuriant wilderness—whether the 
country shall be indeed a country of freemen, with free 
thought, free worship, and free labor, or shall embark in a 
crusade against Christendom for the indefinite perpetuation 
and extension of the most atrocious and most mischievous of 
all the institutions of barbarism. To determine the question 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the issue of an election, 
is the prerogative of those to whom the constitutions and laws 
of the country have committed the sovereignty—of those, in 
other words, who, by the constitutions and laws of the coun- 
try, are invested with the right of suffrage. The crime, then, 
which we are considering, is an attempt, not to defraud this 
man or that of some little amount of property, but to defraud 
the people of their highest prerogative. Itisan act of treason 
against the sovereignty of the republic. It is an attempt to 
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usurp fraudulently, if not by a direct act of perjury, the 
power of determining the most momentous questions, and to 
precipitate a free people upon some course of policy which 
their judgment and their will rejects. By the side of such a 
crime, all ordinary frauds upon property—theft, swindling, 
forgery—seem light and venial. 

The guilt of this crime, it is to be observed, does not rest ex- 
clusively upon that individual culprit whose hands actually 
deposit an illegal vote upon the ballot box. That culprit 
rarely, if ever, perpetrates his crime except at the procure- 
ment and under the influence of somebody else. He is respon- 
sible; but ordinarily, if not always, somebody else is respon- 
sible too. And often the actual perpetrator is far less guilty 
in the matter than those under whose instigation he has acted ; 
but who very likely would despise the thought of perpetrating 
such a deed with their own hands. 

The sophistry by which men may persuade themselves 
either to commit this crime themselves or to connive at the 
commission of it by others, is easily imagined, and by an 
honest mind as easily refuted. There is no crime without 
some form of apology—no wickedness without some sophistry 
which the perpetrator thinks, at the time, may be sufficient to 
excuse it. 

It is easy for a man, under certain influences, and especially 
under the strong influence of political partisanship, to say 
within himself, or to say outright, “The laws here do not in- 
deed give me in this case the right of voting, but they ought 
to do so, and they have conferred that right on many who are 
far less competent than I am to exercise it wisely. The ar- 
rangement which forbids my vote, is arbitrary, unreasonable, 
unwise, unjust ;—and therefore it is not unjustifiable, it is 
nothing more nor less than simple equity, if I evade the law 
in any way that happens to be practicable.” And many men 
there are who can impose upon themselves in a question of 
right and wrong by arguments less plausible than this. 
But what is this reasoning? It is the very logic of the thief. 
“The laws and arrangements of society,” he says, “are all 
wrong. The distribution of property which takes place under 
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these laws and arrangements is very unequal and unjust. | 
have not all that I want, while others have more than they 
need. This is all wrong, and therefore I am justified in trying 
to set it right.” Need there be another word to show the 
falsehood of such an excuse for such acrime. The right of 
suffrage is not one of the universal and inalienable rights of 
human nature. Even the most enthusiastic asserters of what 
is called, by astrange misnomer, universal suffrage, do not hold 
that the right of voting pertains to every human being at all 
times, in all places, and in all circumstances. It does not be- 
long to children ; it is not commonly considered as belonging 
to women; and those who profess to be most liberal in this 
point, and in whose view all other men are bigots, profess to 
regard a bare proposal to acknowledge a black man’s right to 
vote as an unpardonable atrocity. The right of voting then, 
instead of being universal and inalienable, a right which no 
law can take away from any human being, is a right com- 
mitted to certain individuals in society for the benefit of all; 
and it is for the laws and constitutions of the country to define 
the individuals to whom that right shall be committed. So 
that he who arrogates to himself a power in this respect above 
the constitution and the laws, and who accordingly undertakes 
to nullify them and set them aside at his discretion, is acting 
the part of a traitor. 

Another kind of apology which, to minds in a certain con- 
dition of excitement, may sometimes seem to justify the crime 
we are considering, is this: “ Frauds are committed on one 
side, and we of the other side must either submit and see all 
the interests for which we are contending, prostrated, or else 
we must fight the enemy with their own weapons. Therefore 
if they evade the law by fictitious deeds, or other documents 
to qualify men for voting whom in simple truth the law for- 
bids to vote, we must do so too. If they, in one great city 
and another, bring forward unnaturalized foreigners to decide 
by their votes the policy and destinies of a country of whose 
interests and institutions they know nothing, we must do so too. 
If they employ men to go from place to place and vote as 
many times as possible, we must do so too.” All this argu- 
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ment may deceive men when excited into monomania by the 
heat of partisanship, but to an unsophisticated mind such 
reasoning needs no refutation. What! does one wrong added 
to another make both right, or either? If your property is 
stolen, may you go out and steal in return with the idea of 
making things even again? If a crime is committed which 
strikes at the very foundation of the republic—a crime the 
mere suspicion of which tends to weaken the whole fabric of 
a republican government—do you mend the matter by going 
about to commit the same crime, and thus to give somebody 
else the same apology for committing it yet again. 

We say that this crime strikes at the very foundation of the 
republic. The bare suspicion, spreading through the com- 
munity, that crimes of this sort have been and will be com- 
mitted without punishment and without complete detection, 
tends to weaken the whole fabric of a government like ours. 
Our government rests entirely upon the confidence with 
which the people look to the counting of the votes as an un- 
failing manifestation of the will of the majority. Let this con- 
fidence fail, and all fails. Let the people think that the ballot- 
box is no longer the oracle of their will, and the power of the 
ballot-box for the settlement of political controversies is ended. 
Let them feel that election after election is determined not by 
fair and lawful votes, but by wholesale frauds, and will they 
submit to a government the administration and the policy of 
which are thus determined? If they submit once, or twice, or 
thrice, in the hope of an ultimate reformation, and a peaceful 
remedy, will they continue to submit when that hope passes 
away? Will they continue to submit when the conviction 
becomes general that there is no peaceful remedy, and when 
all shall feel that the fatal corruption is too deep-seated ever 
to be eradicated ? 

To what extent a suspicion of this kind is at this moment 
silently and half unconsciously spreading itself over the minds 
of the entire American people, every observing man who re- 
members the progress of events, can judge for himself. We 
confess that to us there is something darkly ominous in the 
earnestness and perseverance with which each great political 
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party charges upon its adversaries the wholesale perpetration 
of election frauds. Many can remember how generally the 
writers and speakers of the party that was defeated in 1840, 
accounted for their defeat in one state and another—not by 
admitting that the will of the majority was clearly against 
them, but by imputing gigantic and audacious frauds to the 
party that had triumphed. The party triumphant in 1840, 
was defeated in 1844; and then that party, in its turn, cried 
ont with a thousand voices that the entire result of the election 
was a fraud. It was the firm belief of thousands that James 
K. Polk, whose accession to power had given a new direc. 
tion to the policy and to the destiny of the Union, sat in the 
chair which Washington made more illustrious than any im- 
perial throne,—not because the choice of a legal and constitu- 
tional majority of the states had placed him there, but because 
the people had been defrauded of their choice. We need not 
undertake to decide whether either of those elections was in 
fact carried by the frauds which the defeated party imputed to 
its adversary. It is more than enough to say that the stupen- 
dous and repeated outrages against the right of suffrage which 
were committed in Kansas at a later date, and which were 
shamelessly and notoriously connived at by men in the high- 
est places, throw a lurid light upon the past as well as upon 
the present and the future. It is enough to say that if the 
conviction that an important election has been determined by 
fraud, is to be entertained first by one-half of the American 
people, and then by the other half, it will not be long before 
the whole people will lose all confidence in the ballot-box ; 
and then will come the end, in the shape of anarchy and a 
military revolution. Then will come a new sort of government 
—new upon our soil—with dignity enough to. scorn the farce 
of such an election, to build itself manfully upon force in- 
stead of fraud, and to carry its points by bullets instead of 
ballots. 

Such is the character, and such the tendency, of the crime 
against the right of suffrage. Is its intrinsic baseness—is its 
destructive tendency, sufficiently considered by the people? 
In what way can the direst curses be brought upon our coun- 
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try more effectually or speedily than by the prevalence of 
such a crime? What an oppression is this !—how mean— 
how dishonorable—how much worse than to have literally 
children for princes and babes for rulers—this oppression of 
mutual fraud and shameless deceit and perjury! With what 
intenseness of indignation and horror ought such a crime to 
be regarded! How onght the wrath of the wronged and in- 
sulted people to smite, with irretrievable disgrace and ruin, 
every man who lends himself, in any way, to the promotion 
or success of such a crime! 

And here it is important for us to observe the fact that the 
facilities and instruments for the perpetration of this crime 
are abundant in our country, and are continually increasing. 

In an old fashioned, New England town meeting, where the 
electors of a little agricultural community, all well known to 
each other, meet to elect the representatives of their town, 
and to deposit their ballots for the officers of the state, there 
is almost no opportunity for the giving of a fraudulent vote. 
The name, the countenance, the residence, the character, of 
every one who approaches the ballot-box, is known, not only 
to those who preside there, but to all in the assembly; and if, 
at the counting of the ballots, the number of votes turns out 
to be greater than the number of voters, the discrepancy is 
as palpable as if it had occurred in the House of Representa- 
tives, or in the Senate. But in a city like New York, a fraud- 
ulent vote may be given with very little risk of detection, for 
the reason that no officer and no by-stander can possibly know 
one in ten, of the thousands that crowd to each place of 
voting. A moment’s reflection, then, will suffice to show 
where lie the facilities, and what and where are the instru- 
ments for the perpetration of this crime. 

Nothing is more obvious than that these facilities are mul- 
tiplied with the growth of cities and of great manufacturing 
towns, where large masses of people are unknown to each 
other, and where a very considerable portion of the popula- 
tion is necessarily transient, with no certain dwelling place. 
In such communities there will always be men who, for a 
trifling consideration, will be ready to give illegal votes; and 
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nothing but the strictest regulations, administered with the 
utmost vigilance, and sustained by the sternest public senti- 
ment, against the crime, will be sufficient either for prevention 
or for detection. 

It is also plain that the facilities and instruments of frand 
upon the ballot-box are multiplied with the increase of im- 
migration from foreign countries. The newly arrived emi- 
grant—if he has only been here long enough to change his 
clothes—bears no mark that, to the eye, distinguishes him 
from the naturalized citizen. Of course, if he attempts to 
vote in a city where foreigners are voting by thousands, his 
success in the attempt is much more probable than his failure, 
And what shall hinder him from making the attempt, if any- 
body will put him up to it? He knows nothing of the laws 
or institutions of the country in which he is a stranger, but of 
which he already counts himself a citizen. In the country 
from which he came he was never accustomed to regard the 
laws with an American feeling of loyalty—he has never been 
in the habit of obeying the laws from any other motive than 
fear. While Americans naturally regard the law as the pro- 
tector of all their rights, and honor it because it is their law 
and not the law of an oppressor; he, in his native country, 
has always been wont to regard the law as an enemy against 
which he may justly take any advantage. He sees no reason 
why he should not vote, as well as the thousands who have 
been here only a little longer than he, especially when he un- 
derstands that he can do it with perfect impunity. He is 
just the instrument, then, by whose hands a villain who hap- 
pens to have influence over him may deposit an illegal vote, 
not in one place only, but in as many places as are open for 
voting in the city in which he happens to be sojourning. And 
in proportion as that city swarms with foreigners, naturalized 
and unnaturalized, the impunity with which the deed can be 
done, becomes more complete. 

The increase of an ignorant, unsettled and vicious native 
population, tends to the same result. As population increases 
in these older states, the proportion of low and vicious persons 
without any settled abode, becomes, from various causes, 
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greater than it once was. An ignorant man, of vicious habits, 
with no home, no family affections and interests, and no fixed 
residence, is just the man to commit this crime; as he is just 
the man to commit any other crime that comes within the 
compass of his faculties. The dramshops, and other like infa- 
mous places in our cities, supply a great part of the illegal 
votes by which the people are defrauded of their sovereignty ; 
they breed this crime just as they breed brawls, and riots, and 
thefts, and burglaries, and forgeries, and murders. 

Here, then, are facilities and instruments enough for the 
commission of this crime, and they are continually increasing. 
But more than all this is necessary to bring about the actual 
perpetration of the crime, to any considerable extent. These 
facilities and instruments, if left to themselves, will produce, 
spontaneously, very little. In order to be efficient, they 
must be brought into use by those who expect to realize 
something from the use of them. They are like a water- 
power, which, if left to itself, grinds no corn, and fabricates 
no cloth, and makes neither guns, nor nails, nor pins, nor 
paper; but which becomes exceedingly efficient when some- 
body with the necessary enterprise and capital sets it to work- 
ing. Let us inquire whether there are any tendencies by 
which this power of corruption and fraud is likely to be 
brought into full play. Whence may we expect the en- 
terprise and capital that shall make these facilities and 
instruments of crime efficient for its own purposes ¢ 

In answer to this inquiry, we need not hesitate to say that 
whatever party arrangement—whatever combination of in- 
terests—whatever concurrence of circumstances—puts large 
sums of money into the hands of party managers to be distribu- 
ted among their subalterns, that it may be used in promoting 
the success of the party, without any very rigid and public 
responsibility for the manner in which it is applied—that 
money, in those hands, is very sure to bring this power of 
corruption into play, on one side or the other, or on both. 

There is, undoubtedly, to some extent, a legitimate use of 
money in the strife that precedes an important election. When 
the press is to be kept at work, and papers and pamphlets 
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are to be extensively distributed—when public meetings are 
to be held and a wide correspondence is to be maintained— 
when competent men are to be dispatched to one place and 
another to address the people in public assemblies on the 
questions which the people are to decide by their votes— 
when a thorough canvass is to be made—there may be, within 
certain limits, a lawful, reasonable, and patriotic expenditure 
of money. But all that can reasonably be expended for such 
objects is very little, compared with the sums which may be 
expended in bringing illegal votes into the ballot-boxes ; and 
where any sums of money, beyond what can be reasonably 
employed in such uses, are at command, nothing is more 
likely than that they will tell upon the result in the way 
of fraud. 

In the way of fraud, we say,—for we are happy to believe 
that in this country (Rhode Island excepted) money cannot pur- 
chase to any extent the lawful votes of lawful voters. This is 
the way by which corruption gains its end in England, when 
an ignorant, stolid, beer-drinking constituency, made up of a 
few purchasable individuals, elect their representatives, selling 
their votes at a price as well known in the market as the price 
of any other marketable commodity ;—and it is for this that 
money is wanted in English elections. So it was once in 
England,—so doubtless it is—to a diminished extent—now. 
But with us, corruption comes not in the form of lawful votes 
made unlawful by being bought and sold, but in the other and 
much more atrocious form of fraud upon the ballot box. 
With us, he who would go about to control an election by 
buying votes that may be given lawfully, can make only 
scanty purchases. The attempt to influence voters by any 
pecuniary consideration—by promises or threats addressed to 
those who are supposed to be in a state of pecuniary depend- 
ence,—defeats itself; the remotest suspicion of such an attempt 
arrays the masses of those who might be considered liable to 
an influence of that kind in the most determined opposition to 
the party tainted with suspicion. Nay, the voter who is base 
enough to promise his vote in consideration of a bribe, or in 
consideration of a threat, is altogether likely to vote the other 
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way, when he actually deposits his ballot. The only way in 
which money can be effectual to any extent in controlling the 
result of an election, is by bringing into the ballot-box such a 
number of illegal votes as may turn the majority from one 
side to the other. 

Look, then, at some of those causes—some of those arrange- 
ments or combinations of interests and cireumstances—which, 
during the pendency of an important election, may operate to 
put large sums of money at the disposal of party men for 
party purposes. “Secret service money,” used at discretion 
by those who happen to be entrusted with the administration 
of government, is regarded by a free people as dangerous aud 
almost certain to be used for corrupt purposes. ‘“ Secret 
service money,” in the hands of the leaders and managers of 
a party at a time of high excitement, and distributed by them 
at their discretion to the drill sergeants and drummers of 
their party, is no less dangerous, and no less likely to be 
employed corruptly. Our question is, How can money be had 
for that kind of expenditure ? 

The first thought, as we look for an answer to this question, is 
that the immediate dependence of great pecuniary interests 
upon national legislation, may interfere with the purity of elec- 
tions. When men feel that as individuals they are likely to be 
made richer or poorer, immediately, according as an election 
shall be determined one way or the other, they will be ready 
to give money, freely and largely, for the objects of the party 
with whose success their pecuniary interests are supposed to 
be identified. 

} Take for an illustration of this, the system of protection to 
\ particular kinds of business by national legislation. Whether 
such a system is or is not wise in respect to political econo- 
my—whether it is or is not indispensable to our national inde- 
pendence and the development of our resources—whether it is 

or is not important to the fulfillment of our destiny as a 
nation—we need not here determine. But it is plain that if 

the establishment or the continuance of the system is a ques- 

tion in every national—nay, in every state and town election— 

if the cotton planters and slave-sellers of one portion of the 
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country are ready, as they were a few years ago, to pour ont 
their resources in the hope of enriching themselves by its 
destruction—and if, on the other side, the capitalists and great 
manufacturers of another portion of the country are ready, as 
they were a few years ago, to contribute with even greater 
liberality lest they be suddenly impoverished by such a change 
of policy—then, and just so long as the conflict of pecuniary 
interests shall continue, there must be danger of corruption 
from one party or the other, or from both, in the form of 
a pecuniary influence, bringing fraudulent votes into the 
ballot-box. 

For another illustration, we may suppose a case without 
aflirming that it has ever been an actual instance in our 
history. Suppose that there exists a public debt, of some 
bankrupt state or government, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
thirty millions of dollars. Suppose, farther, that this debt is 
distributed among citizens of this and some other countries, in 
the form of certificates of indebtedness which are capable of 
being greatly multiplied, so that the thirty millions may, 
likely enough, under a warm sunshine, turn out in the end to 
be fifty millions, or even more. Now let the case be com- 
pleted by supposing that a measure is in contemplation to be 
adopted by the government of the United States, which, if 
adopted, will make the certificates, that yesterday were worth- 
less, good for all the value which they profess to represent—a 
measure which is to turn that waste paper, as it is in truth to- 
day, in the hands of its holders, into thirty or fifty millions of 
exchangeable value. Suppose that the adoption of this meas- 
ure, or the rejection of it, turns on the result of an election. 
Will any money be wanting that may be deemed necessary to 
turn that election, by fair means or foul, in favor of the meas- 
ure that involves so great a prize? 

These are illustrations of what may be expected when 
great pecuniary interests are mixed up in political conflicts. 
In the light of these illustrations, we cannot but remember 
that there is one great pecuniary interest which is now openly 
assuming a right to control the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The interest which the owners of slaves have in 
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the price of slaves, and especially the interest which the 
buyers and sellers of slaves have in the activity and lucrative- 
ness of that internal commerce, has become a constant force 
in the conflict of parties throughout the Union. Who does 
not know that the paramount question of the day is the 
question whether slavery shall be extended into new territo- 
ries? Not the pettiest municipal election can take place, into 
which this question does not intrude its influence. Why ? 
Just because the extension of slavery means a new market 
for the sale of slaves, and a consequent increase in the market 
value of that commodity. The extension of slavery means 
not that the labor of slaves, on the tobacco lands of Virginia, 
or on the cotton lands of Alabama, or in the rice swamps of 
Georgia, or on the sugar plantations of Louisiana, is to bring 
more produce from the soil, nor that the produce is to bring 
more money to the owner ; but rather that the slaves them- 
selves, their human flesh and human faculties, are to be worth 
more inoney in the market. The constant transportation of 
slaves from older states to the new lands along the rivers of 
Texas, adds one-tenth, at least, to the estimated value of every 
slave in the inventory of every slaveholder throughout those 
older states. The acquisition of Cuba, with the consequent 
cutting off of supplies from Africa to the plantations of that 
island, would add, perhaps, one hundred millions of dollars to 
the aggregate money value of the slaves in this country. 
What a prize is this to be contended for in the strife of politi- 
cal parties! A similar result would attend the extension of 
American slavery into Southern California, or into any rich 
mining country that might be torn from Mexico, or into 
Central America, if some province there, of tropical luxuri- 
ance, should be seized by our government, to be filled with 
slaves. Anything that raises the price of negroes in the 
marts and barracoons of the American slave-coast, gives an 
impulse to Southern trade with Northern cities, and is soon 
felt in the warehouses of importers and jobbers—Jew and 
Gentile—at New York and Philadelphia. Hence the patri- 
otic readiness of such men to subscribe large sums of money 
for the “secret service” funds of the party that is pledged to 
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the indefinite extension of slavery. Hence the brazen impu- 
dence of the appeal which was made to that class of men, in 
New York, a few weeks ago, urging them, by the considera- 
tion of their immediate interest in the Southern trade, to con- 
tribute the money with which Connecticut was to be subdued 
and brought over to the policy of extending slavery into new 
territories. Here is just now the imminent danger. The 
danger is, that’ the great commercial interest which flourishes 
not merely on the proceeds of slave labor, but on the proceeds 
of the slave market—the men who buy and sell in marble 
palaces, and whose tide of gain flows and ebbs with the fluctu- 
ations in the price of human flesh, will make large offerings 
from their profits, realized or expected, to the political party 
which they regard as most likely to repay them, with usury, 
in the event of itssuccess. That great commercial interest of 
the slave trade—not the African slave trade, but the Ameri- 
can—is likely to be a fountain of money always available for 
purposes of political corruption, so long as there shall remain 
a hope of making the Federal Government auxiliary to the 
schemes for extending the area of slavery. 

Another temptation to the crime we are considering—or 
rather, another source of money ever available for the perpet- 
uation of this crime—is found in that organization and ar- 
rangement of parties under which every office in the country, 
- save those from which the incumbent cannot be removed, be- 
comes a prize to be won or lost in every election. Hardly any- 
thing in the working of our institutions is more ominous to 
the thoughtful lover of his country, than the steady progress, 
and now, at last, unquestioned establishment of the principle 
that all offices, whether directly in the gift of the people, or 
in the gift of the Federal Government or of the government 
of a state, or in the gift of a municipal administration, are to 
be distributed as rewards of party services, and that all re- 
movable functionaries are to be removed from office, whenever 
the party under which they hold loses the power. By the 
force of this principle, now so firmly established, all the 
emoluments of all disposable offices are an immense pecn- 
niary interest which is staked on the result of every election, 
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and especially of a Presidential election. The salaries, the 
official fees and perquisites, the jucrative contracts, the day 
wages Of thousands and thousands of men, are put at hazard, 
to be gained by one party and lost by the other. In such a 
case, if money can do anything, the money will not be want- 
ing. Cannot a party in power always raise money for all 
party purposes by an assessment upon office-holders, in pro- 
portion to the value of their offices? Is not that method of 
raising money an established system? Are not lucrative of- 
fices often given to hungry aspirants with the express condi- 
tion that a certain portion of the emoluments shall be paid 
over for the use and benefit of the party? Is it not well un- 
derstood that the office-holder who refuses to pay his assess- 
ment, loses his place? Such a system, most obviously, tends 
to place at the disposal of party managers indefinite and un- 
known amounts of money, which can hardly fail to be em- 
ployed in procuring, directly or indirectly, by one method or 
another, the perpetration of the great crime against the right 
of suffrage. And, what is even more detestable, such a sys- 
tem, perseveringly kept up, is sure to establish, if not in the 
higher places of trust and emolument, at least in a thousand 
petty places of dependence on Custon: Houses and the Post 
Office Department, and in those inferior offices of which the 
government of a large city is so full, men of the lowest order 
of morals—men whose habits and associations enable them, 
in spite of all ordinary vigilance, and especially under a 
conniving or careless superintendence of elections, to overflow 
the ballot-boxes, if they will, with votes which have no right 
to be there. 

Coérdinate with all this, and naturally connected with it, 
is another practice which is sufficient of itself to put any 
amount of money for criminal uses, into the hands of the 
vilest tools of party. We mean the immoral and every way 
mischievous practice of betting on the result of an election. 
There is an intrinsic immorality in such wagers. The transac- 
tion is not of the nature of insurance, but purely of the na- 
ture of gambling. All the principles which evince the in- 
trinsic immorality of betting on a horse race, on a cock fight, 
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on the throwing of dice, on any game of chance or skill, evince 
the immorality of betting on the result of an election. But 
this is not all. Every man who makes a wager on the result 
of a pending election, puts two persons at least——himself and 
- the other party in the transaction—under a strong temptation 
to use, directly or indirectly, corrupt and fraudulent means of 
influencing the result. Whatever honor there may be among 
thieves, there is none among gamblers, save that which pays 
“ debts of honor ” at the expense of honesty; and he is fit 
only to be plucked, who believes that a gambler will not cheat 
him if he can. The man whose moral principles are so infirm 
that he has yielded to temptation, and has hazarded his money 
on such a chance as this, will of course be tempted—and the 
probability is that he will be effectually tempted—to yield his 
connivance, at least, to measures and proceedings against 
which he would otherwise have protested with honest indig- 
nation. ' 

No honest man, who is tempted to show his confidence in 
the success of his party, by the offer or acceptance of a wager, 
should permit himself to forget, for one moment, how directly, 
and with what force of motive power, this widely tolerated 
practice operates to promote and procure che crime against the 
right of suffrage. If you offer any man a wager on a pend- 
ing election—or what is the same thing, if you accept his 
offer of a wager—what is that you promise him? What is the 
nature of your contract with him? You have said to him, in 
effect, just this: “Sir, there is a certain sum of money de- 
posited in safe hands; if your party will manage to get votes 
enough into the ballot-boxes to carry your candidate into of- 
fice over the candidate of my party, the money shall be yours.” 
The man with whom you have made such a contract is not 
likely to be overscrupulous in the use of means. He can af- 
ford to occupy his time—he can afford, if the wager is large, 
to hire other men who shall employ their time and their well- 
tried skill in all the low and villainous arts by which the 
people are defrauded of their right to choose their own ser- 
vants. And if the practiced criminals who infest great cities, 
and who, having made political knavery their speciality, know 
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how to crowd false votes into the ballot-boxes in spite of every 
precaution—as practised burglars know how to carry on their 
trade in spite of improved locks and the metropolitan po- 
lice—can find men enough to promise them money in this 
way; they have a fund at their command, with which they 
can accomplish anything. Thus a party without one honest 
chance of success may sometimes be carried into power by 
the funds which the unprincipled, heedless, gambling avarice 
of its adversaries has placed at its disposal. 

We have taken it upon ourselves, in this Article, to hold up 
before the public one great political danger of our country—a 
danger growing every year more formidable—a danger for 
which, as we have intimated, no one party is alone responsible. 
The danger is, that the ever increasing facilities, and ever 
multiplying instruments for the perpetration of the great crime 
against the right of suffrage, will be used more and more, on 
all sides, in times of high political excitement, and soon, per- 
haps, at every return of a popular election ; and that thus the 
public sentiment in regard to the atrocity of the crime will be 
more and more demoralized, and the public confidence in what 
purports to be the’ expression of the people’s will, and in all 
the working of our republican institutions, will be more and 
more impaired, till the nation shall perish in its own cor- 
ruption. 

The trust which God has committed to the free citizens of 
these states, is such as was never before committed to any 
people. As we think of that great trust, and of the great 
interests of humanity, throughout the world and through all 
coming ages, which are dependent on the fidelity with which 
that trust is kept;—as we remember how manifestly and 
rapidly, according to the testimony and the mutual crimina- 
tion of all parties, this crime against the right of suffrage, this 
foulest and most loathsome form of treason against the very 
principle of popular self-government, is permitted to increase ;— 
as we see how little sense there seems to be of the extreme 
baseness of all collusion with such a crime ;—as we see how 
the conviction seems to spread that frauds of this kind are an 
inevitable incident, if not a necessary clement in political 
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affairs; we cannot but ask ourselves, Will not God be avenged 
for such an abuse of such a trust? Will not the displeasure 
of God manifest itself against a people so trusted, who permit 
so great a trust to be taken from them, not by violence which 
they cannot resist, but by demoralizing influences which they 
might suppress and eradicate, but which, in their folly, they 
neglect? Such a people need only be left to themselves, and 
how speedily will they work out their own signal punishment! 
Children will be their princes—no, not children but men far 
more unfit than children to bear the symbols of authority; 
men known as criminals, and guilty of the grogsest frauds in 
private as well as in public affairs, will rule over them; and 
they will be “ oppressed every one by another, and every one 
by his neighbor.” 
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Article X.—REPLY TO THE METHODIST QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


WE find in the Methodist Quarterly Review, for January 
last, some editorial strictures upon our discussion of Dr. 
Taylor’s work on Moral Government, which call for a brief 
reply. 

Our readers will remember that in that Article, after exhibit- 
ing the somewhat extreme views of several of the New 
England divines upon the reason for the Divine permission of 
evil, we observed that the principle from which their incon- 
sistencies flowed, is by no means peculiar to themselves; and 
that we referred briefly to both Catholic and Arminiqn 
writers, as having shared in the same erroneous scheme. In 
particular, we quoted the language of Wesley, as showing 
that “the same views which Edwards maintained of the in- 
creased blessedness derived from the introduction of sin, 
Wesley himself expressed about the results of the fall.” For 
this statement we are taken to task; and charged with “ mis- 
representing” something—it does not appear, very exactly, 
what. As we made no comment, and placed no construction 
upon the language which we quoted, and as the correctness of 
the quotation is not questioned, we are somewhat at a loss to 
know in what the alleged misrepresentation consists. 

The editor of that Journal proceeds to declare that the 
passage in question “ affirms only what everybody holds to be 
true, that in our remedial system a particular evil has been 
overruled by God, so as to eventuate in a higher good to our 
race, all the thanks being due to God, and none to the evil.” 

What is meant by the phrase “a Aigher good” in this 
language of our critic, as compared with that which is not a 
good at all but only “a particular evil,” is not very clear; but 
the vague and unmeaning language of the critic falls far 
below the simple and definite utterance of Wesley, for which 
it is substituted. The great founder of Methodism generally 
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had a meaning in his speech, a meaning too distinct to admit 
the use of any ambiguous phraseology; and he has not been 
guilty of attributing, as his defender does, to God, the poor 
glory of educing from evil a good which is merely a “ higher” 
good than the evil itself. He asserts in the very sharp and 
definite terms which we quoted, that “ mankind have gained 
by the fall a capacity,” 

“ First, of being more holy and happy on earth ; and second- 
ly, of being more happy in heaven, than otherwise they could 
have been.” 

Now most certainly Wesley here teaches that mankind 
have now a “capacity of being more holy and happy,” in 
consequence of the fall, “than otherwise they could have 
been ”—more holy and happy through God’s dispensations 
toward them in a fallen state, than they could have been 
“ otherwise ”—that is, had the race continued in its integrity. 
God has then educed from the fall, by his peculiar treatment 
of mankind, a holiness and happiness superior to anything 
which they could “ otherwise” have attained. 

Now it is impossible to distinguish this view from that of 
Hopkins, Edwards, and West, which we discussed and opposed. 
If a higher good than could otherwise have been attained, is 
to come through that remedial system of which sin is the 
indispensable antecedent, then sin is necessary to the per- 
fection of the moral universe. The remedial system cannot 
exist unless sin shall have taken place; and as the remedial 
system involves higher degrees of holiness and blessedness 
than were otherwise possible, it is as clear as anything can be, 
that sin is an indispensable condition of the highest results in 
the universe of God. No form of language, therefore, which 
the New England divines did, or could, employ, could more 
decisively express the doctrine which Dr. Taylor so earnestly 
repelled. 

Instead of its being true, then, that Wesley taught that only 
“a higher good” has resulted from God’s overruling of sin, 
his doctrine is that the highest possible good has resulted; 
men are more holy and happy “than otherwise they coutp 

ave been.” Instead of the passage teaching only “ what 
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everybody believes,” it affirms a view which we are con- 
strained to regard as most deeply obnoxious. It makes God 
the patron of sin; and represents him as condescending to 
educe by his remedial agency, higher results from sin, than he 
consents to draw from the perfect holiness of the unfallen. 
He lays upon his creatures the necessity of resting in lower 
forms of holiness and happiness, if perfectly obedient, than 
they may reach by incurring the guilt of sin and the hazard 
of perdition. If his creature, Adam, placed on probation for 
himself and his posterity, will be guilty of the crime of 
betraying his grand trust, God will educe out of that unspeak- 
able baseness, results of blessing greater than he “ otherwise” 
will consent to achieve. But if his yet holy, and trusting, and 
adoring child should shrink from such a depth of guilt and dis- 
honor, and cleave to God in obedience and faithfulness, he 
must content himself with the prospect of an inferior degree 
of holiness and happiness for himself and his posterity as the 
result. God has no such blessing in store for him if holy, as 
he might attain “ otherwise”—that is, “through the fall.” 


Whether our critic will consent to accept this view as his 
own, his somewhat dubious expression of “a higher good” 
leaves us in doubt whether to affirm or to deny. But the 
stern and sweeping language of the great original of Method- 
ism involves no such uncertainty. There can be no question 
what Wesley meant to affirm when he said that God brings 
out from the fall a holiness and happiness greater than could 
otherwise have existed. His subsequent language renders 
this still more clear. In support of this position he observes: 
“For if man had not fallen there must have been a blank in 
our faith and in our love. There could have been no such 
thing as faith in God so loving the world that he gave his only 
Son for us and for our salvation ;’—“no faith in the Son of 
God as loving us and giving himself for us;” ....—‘no 
faith in the Spirit of God as renewing the image of God in our 
hearts,” &e. 

This language is surely explicit enough; to us it is mourn- 
fully so. We are distinctly told that no such high forms of 
holiness as now exist, would have been possible without the 
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sin of our first parent. “No such thing as faith” ina Di- 
vine love, properly infinite, “if man had not fallen!” That a 
original baseness was indispensable; without it “there must I 
have been a blank in our faith and in our love.” The editor 7 
of the Methodist Quarterly will of course feel at liberty to ( 
maintain this doctrine, if it seem good to him, without any J 
permission of ours; but when he next attempts to state “ what 
everybody holds to be true,” we must beg to be excepted 1 
from any assertion which implies that sin is essential to the ( 
highest blessedness of any of God’s creatures, or that the no- 


blest forms of faith and love were possible only through the 1 
fall. 
| 


Very closely related to this subject is another charge of our 
critic. We had attributed to Wesley certain views about “ the 
result of the fall.” The Methodist Quarterly, without ventur- 
ing any comment upon the language of Wesley which we 
quoted, affirms that “ Mr. Wesley’s real doctrine was that it was 
[is?] the posstbility of evil, (involved in free moral agency,) 
and not its reality, which was [is ?] necessary to the best moral 
system.” 

Wesley did indeed maintain that freedom is essential to man’s 
accountability ; and he cherished a high sense of the import- 
ance of human freedom in the moral system of God’s govern- 
ment. But so, as we abundantly showed, did all the writers 
whom we criticised. It was a chief object of our review to 
show how impossible it was for those writers to maintain the 
extreme positions which they had so incautiously assumed. 
We pointed out the constant confusion which pervades and 
vitiates their reasonings between the divine system, and the sin 
which is a consequent of it; and the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing the conflicting views in which this confusion results. 

If Wesley then did in some passages testify a high and just 
appreciation of human freedom, so did Edwards, and West, in 
language of the most decided kind. But did he not do more 
than this? Did he not adopt the view which maintains that 
sin, has through Divine counteraction, important and beneficial 
results ; and that the moral universe would have been less per- 
fect and blessed without it ? 
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The question at this point isaverysimple one. Did Wesley 
affirm the fall of man to be indispensable to our highest 
blessedness, or did he confine his assertion to human freedom ? 
What is necessary, according to Wesley, to the noblest forms 
of faith and love,—the fall of man, as we represented,—or the 
freedom of man, as our censor maintains ? 

If our readers will but recur to the passages already quoted 
from Wesley, they will have the means of answering this 
question without any help from us, or any danger from our 
“misrepresentations.” They will find the great founder and 
type of the Methodist theology declaring that “ mankind have 
GAINED BY THE FALL a capacity first of being more holy and 
happy,” &c.; and again, as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
that “7f man had not ratien, there must have been a blank 
in our faith and in our love.” Plainly it is no coloring of ours 
which makes Wesley refer here to the fall of man; his own 
most specific and exact utterance proclaims, beyond all mis- 
take, that it is to the fall that every possibility of man’s high- 
est virtue is owing, and that if that event had not taken place 
the noblest forms of human faith and love had been forever 
impossible. ° 


So much for our “ misrepresentations.” We have argued 
the question mainly on the ground of the brief and condensed 
quotations of our previous Article; and our readers will see 
how decisively our original statement is borne out by the lan- 
guage of our Author. But when the question is taken upon 
the broader ground of Wesley’s general views, the evidence 
of the correctness of our position is decisive and overwhelm- 
ing. If our readers will turn to the Sermons of Wesley num- 
bered LXIII and LXTV, in the edition of his works edited by 
Emory, they will find a very ample discussion of the subject, 
in which this view is asserted in language of the utmost em- 
phasis. We might fill pages with the most decisive quotations 
of sentiments precisely analogous to those which we have 
given above. Thus, in Sermon LXIII he speaks as follows : 


*‘ If Adam had not sinned, the Son of God had not died. Consequently that 
amazing instance of the love of God to man had never existed, which has in all 
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ages excited the highest joy, and love, and gratitude, from his children. We 
may now attain both higher degrees of holiness, and higher degrees of glory, 
than it would have been possible for us to attain.” 


In Sermon LXIV he maintains that God permitted sin, not 
because human freedom rendered it impossible to prevent it; 
this idea he expressly rejects, in the following terms: “It was 
undoubtedly in His power to prevent it, for He hath all power 
in heaven and on earth.” He affirms that 


“God permitted sin in order to a fuller manifestation of His wisdom, justice, 
and mercy, by bestowing on all who would receive it an infinitely greater happi- 
ness than they could possibly have attained if Adam had not FaLEn.” 

And again, 


“He permitted all men to be made sinners by the disobedience of this one 
man, that by the obedience of one, all who receive the free gift may be infinitely 
holier and happier to all eternity.” 


Nowhere have we met, in our reading of the New England 
divines, any language which affirms, with a breadth and in- 
tensity of expression equal to this, what Wesley terms “ not 
only the advantages which accrue at the present time to the 
sons of men by the fall of their first parent, but the enfinitely 
greater advantages which they may reap from it to all eter- 
nity.” 

Nor is this emphatic assertioa of the advantages of the apos- 
tasy any mere looseness of unguarded language. It is but 
the summing up of a series of views which present delib- 
erately, and in detail, the nature of these alleged advantages. 
He shows that all that is noble in our faith and love to 
God—all that is warmest in our love to our fellow men— 
the whole possibility of the passive virtues of resignation 
and trust in God—and nearly every possibility of our active 
benevolence—all these highest forms of virtue had been im- 
possible save through the guilt of the fall. Does this sweep- 
ing language seem almost past belief? Read, then, the yet 
broader summing up of Wesley himself, in respect to “the 
unspeakable advantage we derive from the sin of our first 
parent,”—and hear him declare that unless the fall had taken 
place, “ what is now, in the sight of God—even the Father, 
not of fallible men—PruRE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED, WOULD 
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THEN HAVE HAD NO BEING.” It is impossible, we truly be- 
lieve, to find in any other writer statements which go so far 
as these, or which affirm, with any similar confidence and 
breadth of assertion, the “ unspeakable” and “ infinite” ad- 
vantages which owe their whole possibility to the dark aposta- 
sy of Adam. All that now constitutes pure religion is here 
declared to have been impossible without the previous guilt 
of the fall. Astonishing as this seems, it is but the literal 
and logical result of reasonings which affirm explicitly that 
without sin “there could have been no room for that amaz- 
ing display of the love of the Son of God,” and that the 
whole privilege of justification by faith could have had no 
existence.” We shall look in vain among Protestant writers 
for any equal, or any similar assertion of the “ advantages” 
of Adam’s apostasy. The only parallel to expressions like 
these is found in the exquisite absurdity of that old piece of 
Roman Catholic devotion which Leibnitz has preserved for 
us from the rubbish of the dark ages; and which celebrates 
the glory of this fruitful theme in terms which Wesley 
might indeed emulate, but which even his felicitations must 
despair to reach. 


“O certe necessarium Adz peccatum 
Quod Christi morte deletum est! 
O felix culpa, que talem et tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem !” 


There are some other passages in the strictures of our critic 
to which we should willingly reply, but we undertook a 
vindication, not a controversy; and having accomplished 
that, we take our leave of the subject. Our readers will 
perceive how far within the limits of truth was our original 
brief allusion to the views of Wesley ; how groundless and 
wanton the charge of “ misrepresentation ” which has been 
made against us; and—what, in justice to the writers of our 
own denomination, we ought perhaps to have shown with 
greater distinetness in our previous essay—how far all that is 
most obnoxious in the extreme Calvinistic view of this sub- 
ject, is surpassed and outdone by the boundless extravagance 
of both the Romish and the Wesleyan theology. 
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Articte XI—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue First ApaM anp THE Szconp. Tue Exonm Reveatep.*— 
This bulky octavo is a very refreshing exhibition of pure Augustinian 
theology, freed alike from the neologisms of Princeton and New 
England, and accepting interpretations of the Scriptures which Calvin 
was too truth-loving not to reject. We welcome it as an important 
contribution, not exactly to Theological Truth, but to the advancement 
of a sound and Scriptural Theology. A few zealots for old rather than 
true ways of thinking, will undoubtedly be confirmed by it in a Calvin- 
ism more Calvinistic than Calvin taught. It may be that in Princeton 
itself sundry unfledged theologians may be prompted to an unwonted 
zeal for innovation backwards, which will appear in the newspapers in 
the form of sundry grave insinuations against the soundness of Dr. 
Hodge on Imputation, charging him with heresy for his interpretation 
of Romans v, 12-19. But its influence on the community in general will 
be most salutary. Those theologians who have been so active of late 
in discerning fatal tendencies to Pelagianism in all the New England 
theology, may possibly, by a thorough study of this volume, be con- 
verted to a Scriptural simplicity and soberness of thinking, through the 
healthful reaction of their own common sense. Those who have been 
so reverential in their mention of Augustine, as to adopt a half realistic, 
half mystical notion of a depraved generic unity, may be led to think 
that there is a possibility that this reverence may be carried so far as to 
become foolish. Those newspaper scribblers who plume themselves so 
pharisaically upon their own orthodoxy, and are so ready to charge all 
New England with heretical tendencies, may be surprised to find them- 
selves heretics, when tried by the standard of this volume, and learn 
some modesty in bringing slanderous indictments against those who are 
better theologians, and perhaps better Christians, than themselves. 

The author teaches that sin‘pertains both to the substance of the soul, 
and to those affinities which precede all its activities ; that “ Adam, when 
created, before the first exertion of the powers of his nature, was, by his 








* The First Adam and the Second. The Elohim Revealed in the Creation and 
Redemption of Man. By Saver J. Bairp, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Woodbury, N. J. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 8vo. pp. 688. 
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Maker, so constituted, that all his powers should spontaneously move in 
conformity with God’s law of holiness,” and that Dr. Fitch is a disciple 
of the Pelagian theology, because he has said that “sin in every form 
and instance, is reducible to the act of a moral agent, in which he vio- 
lates a known rule of duty.” Moreover, he teaches that all men are 
guilty of Adam’s sin because they actually sinned in Adam, and that 
Calvin and Dr. Hodge are both wrong because they do not translate 
Romans v, 12, “in whom all have sinned.” The human race “were 
condemned to death as sinners because they were such.” They sinned, 
“being in him as the branches are in the undeveloped shoot, epostatized 
with him, and so became corrupt and accursed.” He teaches, also, that 
we ought to be penitent and contrite for the sin of Adam, and that 
distinguished theologians have been distinctly conscious of their guilt 
in this sin and of their repentance for this offense; and that the reason 
why all convicted sinners are not also conscious of the same, is because 
they have not “the power of analyzing their own exercises, so as to 
trace the depravity of their nature to the criminal act of depravation, 
and to locate that in the apostasy of Adam.” 

In respect to the sovereignty of God, he teaches that “ any theory which 
limits the authority and discretion of the Creator, and our duty of obe- 
dience to Him, by other laws than his own free will, the expression of 
his own essential nature, is alike untenable and impious.” “ One thing, 
however, remains abundantly sure, that the moment we admit the su- 
premacy of the ‘Nature of Things,’ of Beecher’s ‘Principles, or of 
anything else than God's own nature, the fountain of His will, any true 
revelation of God is forever precluded.” And yet, in other parts of the 
same chapter, he says, “It is evident that the exercise of a universal, 
absolute and unchangeable sovereignty, by some being, is necessary to 
the harmony and happiness, nay, to the very existence, of the universe 
which God has made. The Creator must be that Sovereign. No other 
being has one requisite for the office. The very act of creation, imply- 
ing, as it does, some suitable end to be attained, brings the Creator 
under obligation to His own wisdom to give His creatures such laws as 
will guide them to the accomplishment of that end.” So it seems that 
the sovereignty of the Creator is brought “ under obligation to His own 
wisdom,” however dishonorable it may be to recognize any obligation to 
the “ Nature of Things,” or Beecher’s “ Principles of Honor and Right.” 
After having himself thus coolly limited the sovereignty of God, he 
proceeds to show, at great length, that the elder Edwards and the Hop- 
kinsians have limited the sovereignty of God by an allegiance to moral 
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distinctions, and have adopted a theory that is infidel, atheistic, de, 
&c. He then quietly adds, “these doctrines seem to have gained nearly 
universal currency in the Congregational churches; and are admitted 
to the position of unquestioned and ultimate truths. It has long been 
occasion of painful surprise to those who love the doctrines of the 
Reformation, that those churches have shown a tendency, so general, to 
depart from the faith which their fathers cherished, and in defense of 
which they endured persecution and exile; that the Scriptural doctrines 
of their ancient confession have so slight a hold on the sons of the 
Pilgrims; whilst every new form of error finds a cordial welcome and 
congenial home. We think reflection must convince the intelligent and 
candid mind, that the dogmas which we have just enumerated consti- 
tute one leading element in the clew to the mystery. These, releasing 
the minds of men from the restraints of God’s law, refer them to ‘the 
light of reason,’ and ‘the nature of things,’ to know what is truth 
and duty. It is therefore no wonder that the theology of Calvin, of 
Augustine and Paul, the motto of which is ‘Faith before reason,’ 
should be rejected, the Rationalism of Pelagius be embraced, and the 
atheistic tendencies thereto appropriate be developed.” In another place 
he writes: “ We venerate the memory of Edwards, and esteem and love 
many of the disciples of his theology. But the history of a century 
confirms the conviction resulting from @ priori considerations, that the 
principles of his system are irreconcilably hostile to the doctrines of 
grace which he loved; and must operate as heretofore, so always, to 
corrupt and destroy them.” 

We call the attention of the American Theological Review, and the 
Puritan Recorder, to these attacks on the Edwardean system. They 
will see that due justice is done to the author, and will perhaps be 
led to suspect that the Edwardeanism which they so zealously defend is 
not everywhere recognized as identical with orthodoxy. 

We would again express our sincere thanks to the author of the 
“Elohim Revealed.” We believe it is fitted to accomplish a good work in 
the service of a Scriptural theology. We would gladly place a copy 
in the hands of every Pastor and Theological Student in New England. 
The work is well written—the opinions of the author are clearly ex- 
pressed and well arranged. The course of thought can be followed 
with satisfaction, with little or none of that confusion which the peru- 
sal or the attempt at the perusal of Dr. R. J. Breckenridge’s notorious 
treatises invariably induces. But the clearness, method, and consistency 
of Dr. Baird only serve to set off the weakness of his interpretations of 
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the Scriptures, and the pitiable and almost imbecile subservience to the 
dogmas of mere human tradition. 


Rawitnsoy’s Bampton Lecrures—Tae Histroricat Evinences or 
raz TrutH oF THE Scripture Recorps.*—This volume is the most 
timely and valuable contribution to Theological Science, which the 
reason has ever produced. It is especially timely because what with the 
destructive criticism of DeWette and the scarcely more conservative 
Bible History of Bunsen, the impression has been left on many minds, 
that little was likely to be said in defense of the historic verity of the 
Old Testament, if, indeed, the raisgiving has not occurred to some that 
there was little that could be offered strong enough to stand the scru- 
tiny of thorough historical criticism. It is valuable, considering the 
high authority from which it comes, and the candid yet thorough man- 
ner in which the discussions are conducted. The editor of Herodotus 
will not be charged with superficial scholarship. An examination of 
the work will convince any candid person that he is master of his sub- 
ject. We attach especial importance to his defense of the Old Testa- 
ment, but do not overlook his consideration of the New. 

The thanks of all American theologians are due to Messrs Gould & 
Lincoln for the enterprise and promptness with which they have pub- 
lished a second volume of the Bampton Lectures. Theology will not 
soon forget either Mansel or Rawlinson. 


Bishop Burier’s Anatocy or Reicion.-—This edition of But- 
ler’s Analogy is similar to that of his ethical writings, and, like it, 
was prepared by Dr. Champlin for the convenience of students in 
colleges and higher schools. The type is excellent. The text is bro- 
ken into numbered paragraphs, according to the divisions of the argu- 
ment, and to each of these divisions is prefixed the appropriate title 





* The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records stated anew, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of modern times. In eight 
Lectures, delivered in the Oxford University pulpit, in the year 1859, on the 
Bampton Foundation. By George Rawtixson, M. A., late Fellow, and Editor of 
“The History of Herodotus,” &c. From the London edition, with the Notes 
translated. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 454. 

+ Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitu- 
tion and Course of Nature. Edited, with an analysis, by J. T. Caamptiy, D. D., 
President of Waterville College. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 278. 
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or heading. No other analysis is given besides that furnished by 
these headings, which the eye can readily catch and follow. The 
edition may be considered as the best accessible for the special uses 
for which it was prepared. We think, however, it should have been 
distinctly stated on the title-page that the second part is greatly 
abridged. 


Parey’s Evivences or Curtstraniry.*—Archbishop Whately seems 
aroused by the Infidelity without the English Church, and the rather 
questionable faith in some quarters within it, to suggest his own opin- 
ions in respect to certain principles that are much controverted. These 
opinions are propounded in the form of annotations to certain passages 
of Paley’s well known work. These annotations are neither so fre- 
quent nor so long as could be desired, but they are always pertinent, 
both to the subject discussed and to the state of opinions now preva- 
lent in Great Britain. For example, in the introduction, in discussing 
the opinion put forth very earnestly by many Christians, that faith is 
not founded in evidence, and cannot be strengthened by argument, he 
prints side by side, on a single leaf, an extract from Hume’s Essay on 
Miracles—another from the British Critic—and still another from the 
Edinburgh Review—all teaching the same doctrine, and exalting faith 
at the expense of reasoning—while Dr. Whately is content with at- 
taching some half a dozen texts of Scripture, pointing in the other 
direction. 

In his annotations on miracles he gives a long extract from R. W. 
Emerson’s notorious Cambridge discourse, including the reference to 
“the blowing clover,” and “the falling rain.” This he prefaces thus: 
“ Here is a specimen [to which many more might have been added] of 
the transcendental style in which some of these philosophers seek to 
enlighten mankind.” He follows it with the pithy comment, “If thou 
hast any tidings,” says Falstaff to Pistol, “ prithee deliver them like a 
man of this world.” 

We regret only that these Whately annotations are not ten times as 
numerous as we find them to be. They add great interest, and much 
value, to this very handsome and readable volume, which has the addi- 
tional feature of a good index. 


* A View of the Evidences of Christianity. In Three Parts, By WiiciaM 
Patry, M. A. With Annotations by Ricnarp Wnuarety, D. D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. New York: James Miller, 436 Broadway. 1860. 8vo. pp. 407. 
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Works or Dr. Emmons.*—The Congregational Board of Publication 
have issued Volume III of the works of Dr. Emmons. This, like Vol. 
II, is devoted to Discourses on Systematic Theology. It contains the 
discourses included in Vol. V of the edition published in 1842, with the 
addition of twelve discourses selected from Dr. Emmons’s manuscripts, 
and placed in their appropriate logical positions. These new discourses 
seem to have been well selected and decidedly increase the value of the 
volume. Their character, to those who are familiar with Dr. Emmoas’s 
mode of thought and expression, may be inferred from their titles. 
“The Moral Inability of Sinners.” “Holiness intrinsically excellent 
and valuable.” We italicize. the word intrinsically, to indicate an 
important peculiarity of the discourse. “The infallible Evidence of a 
Gracious Spirit.” “The full Assurance of Hope.” “Spiritual Darkness.” 
“ Saints as they appear to God.” “The Duty and Blessing of acknowl- 
edging God in all Things.” “God bestows his Blessings when his 
People are prepared to receive them.” “Covenant with God and his 
People.” “Union in the Church.” “Reflections upon the Death of 
Christ.” “The present Judgments of God upon the Wicked indicative 
of their future Retribution.” 


Views 1x New Enotanp Turotoey.}—The saying is sometimes re- 
peated, that “ a dead carcass at a distance smells as a grateful perfume.” 
So, we doubt not, will these two pamphlets begin to emit grateful odors 
when scented at New York, become doubly grateful at Princeton, and 
occasion the most delightful sensations at Danville, Kentucky. Poor 
New England! What would our theological confederacy do without 
her to mourn over; and to what occupation could some of her own 
sons betake themselves, if they had not her to malign ? 


Miss Carnertse Beecuer’s Apreat To THE Prorie.[—Some 
examples of the teachings of the common sense to which the author 





* The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., Third Pastor of the Church in 
Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his life. Edited by Jacozn Inzr, D.D. Vol. 
III. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 1860. 

+ Views in New England Theology. By a Company of Ministers. No. 1. The 
New England Theology contrasted with the New Arminianism. No. 2. The New 
Apostasy ; or a word to the Laodiceans. Boston: Crocker [& Brewster. 1860. 

t An Appeal to the people in behalf of their rights as authorized interpreters 
of the Bible. By Catuenine E. Beroner, Author of “Common Sense applied 
to Religion,” &., &¢., &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. | 
pp. 380, 
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would advise the people to appeal against the Theologians and the Meta- 
physicians, are the following: “The nature of mind, the philosophy of 
mind, and mental philosophy, are terms all expressing the same thing.” 

“ Per is the Latin word for dy, and con is the word for without, 
So we have perceptions by the senses, and conceptions without the 
senses.” 

We cannot advise our readers to respond favorably to the appeal to 
common sense, as interpreted by such an expounder. 


Kvurtz’s History or Taz Orv Covenant.*—Dr. Kurtz, Professor at 
Dorpat, the author of this extensive work, is an able scholar in the Old 
Testament history and theology. In these volumes we have, translated 
and somewhat condensed, his elaborate discussions of the history of 
Israel, from the call of Abraham to the death of Moses. To these there 
is prefixed an introduction of 181 pages. The work is divided into two 
parts or stages, the first having for its subject the Chosen Family and 
its fortunes to the end of the patriarchal age ; and the second relating to 
the Nation and its Institutions in the time of Moses. There are full 
notices of the literature connected with the different topics, and a con- 
sideration of the difficulties and conflicting views which have come up, 
as a result of modern investigations. The reader can hardly fail, even 
when he differs from the author in judgment, to be enlightened by his 
remarks. Preceding the work, we have in exxix pages, a summary of 
Dr. Kurtz’s treatise on the Bible and Astronomy, in which the rela- 
tions of Scripture to Science—Geology as well as Astronomy—are 
handled. We commend the volumes to the attention of ministers and 
theological students. 


Geriacn’s CoMMENTARY ON THE Pentatevcu. t—Commentaries on 
the Old Testament are greatly needed—Commentaries, we mean, which 
present the fruits of modern scholarship in a believing spirit,—and 
on no part of the Old Testament are they so much required as on 
the Pentateuch. This work of a learned and devout German divine 
does not aim to be a critical handbook, but is popular in its design and 
structure,—not popular, however, in the sense of inaccurate or diffuse. 
It is founded in thorough scholarly researches, but is written for intelli- 
gent laymen rather than for the clergy. The style is lucid and con- 





“History of the Old Testament, from the German of Dr. Kurtz, D. D., Professor 

of Theology at Dorpat, &e. 4 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1859. 

* + Commentary on the Pentateuch. Translated from the German of Orro Von 
Geriacu. By Rev. H. Dowzinc. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 
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densed. The matter is instructiveand satisfactory. Of course questions 
of difficulty cannot in all cases be handled and solved in a book like 
this, though such questions, so far as we know, are not evaded. We 
commend this work to the patronage and study of all who seek for 
light on the interesting portion of the sacred volume of which it treats. 


Nores on tre Orv Testament.*—We have, from the press of W. 
8. & A. Martien, of Philadelphia, two volumes of commentaries on 
books of the Old Testament, by Dr. Jamieson, of Glasgow. The first 
contains the Pentateuch, and book of Joshua; the second, the histori- 
cal books from Judges to Esther, inclusive. The text, which is that of 
the authorized version, is printed upon each left hand page, with a cen- 
tral column of references; while the corresponding explanatory notes 
are placed upon the page opposite. The notes are, of course, very 
brief; but in general, so far as we have examined, they are sufficiently 
extended and critical to afford the necessary means for an intelligent 
perusal of these portions of Scripture. A clearer and less crowded 
type would have rendered the page more attractive, and less trying to 
the eyes. 


Atrorp’s Gregxk Testament.t—No one can look into this book, 
without being struck with the extreme finish and elegance of its typog- 
raphy. Were it not for the paper, which, though very fine, has some- 
thing American in its gloss, one might take it for a first-rate specimen 
of the English press. It appears, indeed, to be almost a fac-simile of 
the English book, representing it in all particulars with minute and 
conscientious exactness. The original work consists of four volumes, 
the first of which—the one now republished—comprises the four gos- 





* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, With an original and copious critical 
and explanatory Commentary. By the Rev. Rosert Jamirson, D. D., minister 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Glasgow, Scotland. Philadelphia: William 8S. & Alfred 
Martien. 1860. pp. 352. 

The Historical Books of the Holy Scriptures. Judges, Ruth, I Samuel, IT 
Samuel, I Kings, II Kings, I Chronicles, II Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 
With a critical and explanatory Commentary. By the Rev. Ropert Jamizgon, 
D. D., minister of St. Paul’s Parish, Glasgow, Scotland. Philadelphia: William 
8. & Alfred Martien. 1860. pp. 368. 

+ The Greek Testament ; with a critically revised Text; a Digest of Various 
Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idomatic Usage; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, B. D., Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Four Volumes. Vol. I, con- 
taining the Four Gospels, New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 
1859. pp. 100 and 8365. 
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pels, and is printed from the third English edition. The fact that a 
third edition was called for within four or five years after the appearance 
of the first, proves that the work has beer received by its author’s own 
countrymen with a high degree of appreciation and favor. This recep- 
tion is perhaps not less creditable to the English public than to Mr. 
Alford himself. Among the commentaries on the Bible which, for a 
generation past, have been produced by English hands, hardly any one 
could be found, until very lately, which at all corresponded to the 
present advanced state of biblical science. The most have shown an 
entire ignorance of those contributions which critical, philological, 
and historical studies, pursued in recent times, and principally by Ger- 
man scholars, have made to a thorough understanding of the sacred 
Scriptures. Not a few English commentators would seem to have re- 
garded as a kind of sacrilege the attempt to be wise above Pearson and 
Horsley, and to have felt that whatsoever is more than that must come 
from the evil spirit of German rationalism. One might have doubted 
whether the English public, brought up to a biblical literature of this 
kind, would give an intelligent and hearty welcome to a scholar like 
Alford, who shows himself familiar with the best works of German exege- 
sis, though without surrendering bis own judgment either to German or 
to English authority. The characteristics of his mind and scholarship 
appear in the interesting Prolegomena which occupy the first hundred 
pages ofthe volume. They are written with perfect simplicity and clear- 
ness, and have something in their very style which marks their author 
as honest, earnest, fair-minded, and truth-loving. In his views he is 
liberal and independent, yet at the same time sober and sensible. His 
freedom and sincerity of thought are well illustrated in his remarks on 
the inspiration of the evangelists. While he insists strongly that a real 
supernatural influence was exerted on the mind of the sacred writers, he 
not only rejects the hypothesis of verbal inspiration, but even admits 
that the Gospel narratives are not absolutely consistent and exact—that 
they contain a certain insignificant proportion of discrepancies and inac- 
curacies on matters of mere detail. And he urges that “we need not be 
afraid to recognize real discrepancies, in the spirit of fairness and truth. 
Christianity never was, and never can be, the gainer by any conceal- 
ment, warping or avoidance of the plain truth, wherever it is to be found.” 
Yet he is not over-prompt to concede the existence of every alleged 
inconsistency in the New Testament biographers. “The fair Christian 
critic,” he says, will have “no desire to create discrepancies, but rather 
every desire truthfully and justly to solve them ;” and accordingly he 
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lays down rules by which the number of what he regards as real 
discrepancies is reduced within narrow limits. 

After several sections which treat of the gospels in common, our 
author proceeds to take them up one by one, and to discuss the author- 
ship of each, the time of its composition, the particular aim or plan of 
its writer, and the characteristics of his work. In what he says of Mat- 
thew, he gives an illustration of his own candor, by abandoning the opin- 
ion which he defended in his first edition, that Matthew’s gospel, as we 
have it, is a Greek version of a book first written in Hebrew, or rather in 
the Aramaic dialect then current in Palestine. To this change of view he 
has been led, partly by observing that several of the Fathers who assert a 
Hebrew original appear to have labored under the mistaken impression 
that the so-called “ Gospel according to the Hebrews”—an apocryphal 
and heretical work adopted by the Ebionites and Nazarenes—was the 
original of our Greek gospel; but still more by a close and careful 
study of the Greek text itself, which has convinced him that it cannot 
be regarded as a translation from the Hebrew or Aramaic. Many 
critics have been disposed to accept the tradition of a primitive Hebrew 
gospel, as furnishing a key to the extensive and remarkable parallelism 
of expression between the four evangelists, and especially the first three 
of them—the so-called synoptic evangelists. The same phenomenon, 
however, has been more generally explained by assuming that each 
evangelist, after the first, used the narratives of his predecessors, copying, 
altering, abridging, and inserting, according to his own plan or purpose ; 
though in regard to the order of succession, every possible hypothesis has 
found its confident advocates. But our author maintains that the varia- 
tions of the different writers jare of such a kind as to forbid both these 
exp!auations, and that we cannot suppose, either, that the evangelists de- 
pended on each other, or that they all borrowed independently from a 
common documentary source. Heat taches himself strongly to the theory 
that the parallelisms in question were derived from an oral tradition in 
regard to the acts and sayings of our Lord, which established itself very 
early among the teachers and preachers of the new faith, the same things 
being repeated in much the same way, so as to present a general 
similarity, in the midst of endless varieties of expression and state- 
ment. That John’s gospel differs so widely from the rest, he explains— 
not from any purpose on his part to supply the deficiencies of the pre- 
ceding narratives; for how then should he have so much in common 
with them ?—but because his special design to represent the “deeper 
spiritual verities” taught by our Lord in reference “to His own Divine 
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Person and Mission,” carried him away from the beaten track of the 
prevailing oral tradition, into a distinct and less frequented field of evan- 
gelic history. The genuineness of the gospel is maintained in an in- 
teresting discussion against the attacks of Baur, who, as is well known, 
considers it to have arisen by a pious fraud in the latter half of the second 
century. The principal objection is found in the remarkable fact that 
no undoubted reference to it is discoverable in the extant remains of 
Christian literature prior to the middle of that century. This fact our 
author does not deny, but he claims that the universal recognition of 
the work after that time would be quite unaccountable, if it had never 
until then been known or heard of. In this case the internal evidence 
is so strong in favor of the book, that hardly any historical difficulties 
would suffice to overthrow it, and certainly not, when they are of a 
merely negative character, drawn from the silence of a few writers, 
whose surviving pieces would hardly fill a thin duodecimo volume. Who 
can believe that a work of such matchless depth and sweetness, and 
bearing on its very front the evident stamp of divinity, is only the 
handiwork of an obscure forger ? 

Our author concludes his prolegomena with an account of the at- 
tempts which have been made to construct a critical text of the New 
Testament, and of the materials, manuscripts, versions, and citations, on 
which such attempts are founded. On Lachmann’s edition he passes 
an unfavorable judgment, and gives the place of honor to Tischendorf’s, 
Yet he has not adopted Tischendorf’s text, but has formed a text for 
himself by independent examination and criticism of the authorities. 
At the same time he puts it into the power of his readers, if so inclined, 
to do the same work for themselves, and to accept his conclusions or to 
take up others, according to their own judgment. The materials for the 
textual critic—the various readings of the manuscripts, with the other 
evidences which must be considered in ascertaining the true readings— 
are given at the foot of each page, with great thoroughness and exact- 
ness, yet in a very compact and useable form. This is perhaps the 
most striking feature of the work, and is one which gives it a very 
high value. Along with this critical commentary, though kept by a 
judicious arrangement quite distinct from it, is an exegetical comment- 
ary, devoted to the interpretation and elucidation of the text. Mr. 
Alford has evidently acquainted himself with the best exegetical writers 
on the New Testament, and has made a careful and diligent use of their 
labors. His notes contain much valuable matter compressed into a 
small space. His readers will have no occasion to complain of exces- 
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sive fullness or wearisome prolixity. They will be much more likely to 
complain that the commentary is less extended than they could wish to 
have it; that points of interest are sometimes passed over in silence, or 
not sufficiently dwelt upon. Perhaps the author was afraid of making 
his work too bulky and thus shutting it out from general use. If he 
has erred in this respect, it is an error on the right side. We do not 
know of any English work, covering the same ground, which offers so 
much help to the thorough student of the Bible, as he will find in these 
brief, clear, sensible, and instructive notes. 


Srier’s Worps or tHe Lorp Jesus.*—This work, whose present- 
ation to the American public we owe to the enterprising house of 
Smith, English & Co. of Philadelphia, will need no commendatory 
notice to any one who has been familiar with it in its original German 
form. It was first published, we believe, about the year 1843, and 
now comes before us in a translation from the second German edition. 
The title indicates the part of the New Testament of which the author 
treats, and shows that his plan is a quite unusual one for a Biblical 
commentator. He has confined his view entirely to the words which 
were spoken by our Lord himself, separating them altogether from all 
the narrative, discoursings, &c., by which the sacred writers have sur- 
rounded them, except, indeed, in so far as a reference to or an explana- 
tion of these surroundings is essential to the full development of the 
thought. In this way he endeavors to set before the reader the truth 
as it was uttered by the Great Teacher—apart from all comments, ex- 
planations or additions, even from those who were His inspired messen- 
gers to the world—and to give, in one connected whole, the sum and 
substance of what He taught, while He was on earth. Herein is the 
first and great peculiarity of his work; and, while we rejoice to believe, 
that whatever the Apostles or Evangelists have written for the Church 
is only the communication of the things of Christ through the Holy 
Spirit, and that thus their doctrine is one with His, yet we cannot but 
feel, that, in this very peculiarity, the author has given to these volumes 
an especial interest and value. Every Christian mind will gladly follow 
the meditations of a devout and thoughtful scholar, as he lingers within 
the circle of the Lord’s own teachings. Every such mind, we think, 





* The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rvpotr Stier, Doctor of Theology, 
Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Translated by the Rev. WiLL1A 
B. Pore of London. Nine volumes. 8vo. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co 
1859. 
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will acknowledge that the meditations of such a scholar are recorded 
here. 

As to the character of the book as a commentary, it is, of course, 
impossible to give any very full idea in a brief notice like the present. 
Dr. Stier is not, like most of the German commentators of our day, 
connected with a University, but is engaged in the active labors of the 
ministry. A result of this fact is, that his work is less exclusively 
scholastic and critical than those of many other writers. So far, how- 
ever, from apologizing for this difference, the author regards it as a 
great advantage, and he takes occasion to speak, with considerable 
severity, of “a certain dead, dry handling of the Word of life, which is 
called the purely scientific,” as well as of “the mere Professor,” who 
does not or “cannot use his wisdom in preaching.” We agree very 
fully with much of what he says upon this subject ; more especially as 
it is directed against those who, with an assumed superiority by reason of 
their University learning, look with contempt upon the pastor who studies 
the Word while he preaches it, or discovers the power and beauty of the 
truth, as he sees it working upon the hearts of men. But while we 
thus assent to his views in part, we believe that he goes too far, and 
that his feelings have carried him beyond what might be his better 
judgment. The scholastic tendency is so strong in Germany, that every- 
thing is brought, if we may so speak, to the University standard, while, 
oftentimes, by no means due regard is paid to that which, whether de- 
signedly or not, deviates from it. The work before us, we believe, 
has suffered in this way. For a considerable number of years it did 
not meet with all that favor at the hands of scholars which it deserved, 
and mainly for this reason ; while it is only of late that it has at length 
forced its way, by its own real merits, into its just place. The author 
himself complains, that, in the view of such men as Meyer and Briick- 
ner, “there is no such expositor as Stier ;”—and with truth, for, while 
no mention is made of him in the long list of noteworthy commentators 
given by the latter of these two writers, he is distinctly excluded by the 
former from his plan, because he does not confine himself to “the 
strictly scientific exegesis.” It should be remarked, however, that some 
of the most recent German scholars notice this work with decided com- 
mendation.—Now the careful reader of our author’s preface, we think, 
will not fail to discover that his indignation has been excited, not with- 
out more or less of justice, by this disregard on the part of the Univer- 
sity and scholastic men, and hence we have said, that his feelings, as it 
seems to us, have carried him beyond his better judgment ;—beyond 
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his better judgment, we say, because, to our apprehension, his position 
is not altogether the right one. “Fhe professed exegetical scholar and 
the pastor, if we mistake not, are somewhat apt to treat one another a 
little unfairly in this matter of Biblical interpretation. The professed 
scholar, on the one side, remembers that, for a score of years, he has 
been giving the most critical attention to the text, to the peculiarities of 
the original languages, to the rules and requirements of grammar, &c., 
and he falls into the belief that one who has not studied as long, or in 
precisely the same way, as himself, can know but little of the subject. 
The pastor, on the other side, is in continual danger of partaking in the 
common prejudice against those who are mere students, and who, as it 
is said, “ know nothing of the world.” And thus the two, who should 
be in the most perfect and pleasant harmony, are, now and then, 
cherishing in their secret souls a feeling which is far removed from the 
respect justly owed by the one to the other. The truth, probably, here 
as in all similar cases, is that neither of the two parties can safely be 
left to himself ; there are evils to which each is exposed, and no less 
certainly are there advantages possessed by each. The “dry handling 
of the Word of life,” of which Dr. Stier complains, is doubtless of more 
value to the church than he is wont to think—at least, if he would in- 
clude under this “dry handling” that which is done by those who 
(with a Christian spirit, indeed) approach the Bible as critical students 
—commenting upon it in the light of grammar and linguistic usage— 
as they would approach any otber ancient work, with the simple desire 
to ascertain precisely what the author meant by each sentence, and 
what were the doctrines or opinions set forth in each successive chap- 
ter, but without a single thought of exhorting any congregation or any 
soul. Such men are in danger of dwelling too much upon the grammar, 
no doubt, and too little upon the great truths, but they escape an equal, 
if not far greater danger, on another side. The constant, almost irre- 
sistible tendency of the pastor is to put something of his own subject- 
ivity into the Scripture; to find in some plain, straight-forward teach- 
ing of Christ or the Apostles a profoundness of meaning, which is, in 
reality, only a thought suggested to his own mind, by one means or 
another, in connection with that teaching, but not legitimately or neces- 
sarily derived from it; or, as Jowett says, to “sermonize over the text 
instead of explaining it.” And when we are considering merely the 
question as to what is the true interpretation of the Bible, we doubt very 
much whether the Church has not suffered more in the past, and 
whether it is not likely to suffer more in the future, from sermonizing 
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than from grammar; whether a commentary is not better, when 
it comes from the careful and “dry” student, who leaves eack 
Christian to find his own sermon, than it is when it proceeds from the 
less critical and more hortatory pastor. These remarks we have ex. 
tended to a greater length than we could have wished, not only because 
the author’s preface afforded an opportunity of bearing witness against 
what we believe to be erroneous views, but also because we think 
the author himself has found a good many things in the text, which 
he might never have thought of, had he not approached it as a sermon- 
izer, or which, if he had thought of them, he might not have given 
to the world; and some of these things, to say the least, do not add to 
the value of his work. 

Dr. Stier, however, is not a pastor as opposed to being a scholar, 
Indeed, we may almost say, that no German, in whatever position, 
would venture to publish such a work as his professes to be, without 
being more of a scholar than the great majority even of University men 
in our country. His student character and his extended learning dis- 
play themselves on almost every page, and he thus has peculiar quali- 
fications for making the highest style of commentary,—a commentary, 
we mean, written by both the pastor and the scholar united in one 
earnest, thoughtful, Christian man. 

The work is too long—conciseness is not natural to the German 
mind—but this is partly due to the fact of its being a translation. It is 
sometimes “ profounder,” we think, than Matthew and John were. And, 
in some places, we meet with views in which the author would find 
New England Christians opposed to him. But it is full of true religious 
feeling, of rich thought, and of the evidence of a beautiful love to the 
Master and the truth. It is, of course, designed for those who read the 
original Greek, and can only be fully enjoyed by them. To all such— 
to pastors and students—we commend it cordially. As to others we 
feel in greater doubt, and yet the ordinary English reader will discover 
very much that is suggestive and interesting. 

The first six volumes, together with the ninth, have already been pub- 
lished; the seventh and eighth are shortly to appear. The last volume, 
the ninth, contains, besides “The Words of the Risen Saviour,” a com- 
mentary on the Epistle of James, contained in thirty-two discourses. These 
discourses, which are rather excellent specimens of German sermons, 
differ, of course, from the remainder of the work. The author has, 
however, to use his own language, “ omitted much that was orally ex- 
pounded and applied in exhortation, and retained simply the concise 
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fundamental thoughts which conduct the train of exposition,” and we 
believe he has “succeeded in presenting the whole in such a form as 
will suit the reader,”—in such a form, we may add, as will tend to the 
reader’s instruction and edification also, 


Lurser’s Commentary on Gatattans.*—We have in this volume 
simply a reprint of the old translation of Luther’s Commentary, which 
was made, we believe, by several persons now unknown, so long ago as 
1575. The present editor and publishers, indeed, appear to have had 
no farther end in view, beyond the mere giving the work to our own 
reading public in a cheap and convenient form. And we are very glad 
that they have been content to do this and nothing more. The intro- 
ductory essay and life—the former by Dr. Schmucker—will be found 
useful in the way of reference, but as for the Commentary itself, there 
would seem to be almost as little need of calling attention to it here, as 
of commending the Epistle which it expounds. For the favorable re- 
ception of a new edition of such a book, it needs only to be known that 
it is published. 


Liturz on Tuessatonrans.t|—This volume contains a series of ex- 
pository lectures on the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, delivered ori- 
ginally by the author in his own pulpit and for the benefit of his own 
congregation. We believe his especial design—“ to apply the results of 
a critical study of the Greek text to the uses of popular instruction and 
the edification of the Church,”—to have been carried out with greater 
care than is usual in discourses of this kind, and in this particular re- 
gard we commend his work to the imitation of pastors generally. He 
has shown, as we think, with considerable success, that the results of 
the most careful scholarship, even in the strictly grammatical and exeget- 
ical lines, may be presented in such a manner as to be useful to minds 
of every class, and, if so, he may well feel that he has done something 
to promote the great end of a universal interest in, and understanding 





* A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, by Martin LutHeR— 
to which is prefixed Tischer’s Life of Luther, abridged; a short sketch of the 
life of Zuingle; as also a Discourse on the Glorious Reformation, by S. 8. 
Scumucker, D, D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. Small 8vo. 
pp. 632. 

+ Lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians, By Joun Liu, 
D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, in Kingston, N. Y. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 585. 
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of, the New Testament among the Christians of our country. If 
the book has any special fault, it is that it lacks richness of thought, 
but this defect is so common among works of this class, that we 
scarcely feel justified in making it the subject of particular complaint 
here; and, indeed, we do not know that any such deficiency would 
be perceived by the majority of earnest readers. It only remains to 
say, that the neat and attractive form in which the publishers have 
issued the volume, will make it an ornament to any library where it 
may find a place, and will justly add to its value in the view of every 
one who may purchase it. 


Ropertsoy’s Exposirory Lectures on Pauu’s Episties To Taz 
Corinturans.*—We fear that good expository sermons are not as com- 
mon in our churches as they should be. Yet none of the ministrations 
of the pulpit can be made more instructive, more popular, or more 
effective. We would not disparage the value of sermons upon special 
topics of truth and duty. It is of the highest importance that the 
doctrines of religion, and the principles which ought to regulate the 
lives of men, should be clearly explained and enforced in set discourses; 
but our congregations need and wish to have these principles applied 
by the preacher directly to the questions of duty which come up daily 
in the concerns of the market, the shop, the study, and the street. 
Now the trials, the temptations, the weaknesses of men to-day are 
very much the same as those of the men whose history is recorded in 
the books of the Old and New Testaments. A course of expository 
lectures then upon any of these books, if properly prepared, will ena- 
ble a pastor to enter more easily and freely than he could in any other 
way into all those questions which touch upon the working-life of his 
people, and he can give to them more naturally and effectively than in 
any other way, just those lessons upon practical duties which they so 
much need. The difficulty with mary of our ministers, we are confi- 
dent, is that they attempt to give too extended exposition, and waste 
their strength on criticism. We have seen congregations wearied by 
minute critical explanations of the exact shade of meaning which was 
to be attached to each particular sentence in an extended passage of 
Scripture, which, after all, hardly needed explanation. No time has 
been left for an application of the truth; cr, if it was’ attempted, the 


* Sermons on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. Delivered at Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. Ropertsoy, M. A. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1859. 12mo. pp. 425. For sale by Judd, New Haven. 
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favorable moment had gone by when the truth could be pressed home 
with most effect upon the conscience. It should be taken for granted 
that the congregation have some exegetical skill themselves, and in 
most cases the preacher should give his people only the results of 
his study. He should not take them through the dry exegetical pro- 
cesses by which he has himself attained the truth. His people wish 
him to draw his lesson from some one of the multiform experiences of 
God’s people, as given in the Scriptures, and then to apply it with 
earnestness and power to their individual wants. Such was the course 
of Robertson in these expository lectures upon Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians, which are published in the volume whose title we have 
given. We deem them, for this reason, the most valuable of the whole 
series of his sermons, yet offered to the public, and think they may well 
be studied by those who wish models for this kind of preaching. Yet, 
perhaps, we should put the reader on his guard against errors of doc- 
trine which are to be met with not unfrequently in this as well as in 
other volumes of the series, On pages 87, 88, will be seen the effects 
of erroneous views respecting baptismal regeneration. Lectures X and 
XI, upon the “ Christian idea of Absolution,” claim an “authoritative 
power for the minister to absolve penitents from their sins,” which, we 
think, will find favor with but few, even in the Episcopal church in this 
country. But notwithstanding such errors as these and others, the ex- 
cellences of the sermons are so many and so great, and the spirit they 
breathe is of such an elevated and elevating character, that we have 
no doubt that all who read them will learn to prize them for those 
qualities which make them rank among the most eloquent and spiritual, 
as well as practical, productions of the modern pulpit. 

For a more full statement of our views with regard to Robertson, we 
refer to an Article in the last (Feb.) number of this Quarterly. 


New German CoMMENTARY FOR THE USE OF GERMANS IN THE UNITED 
Srares.—We have read with great interest several advance sheets of 
a new exegetical and practical commentary on the New Testament, now 
in preparation for the German population of this country, by Rev. W. 
Nasn, D. D., of Cincinnati. The Introduction, of which we have read 
considerable portions, is very complete and able, and treats with great 
fullness of the chief questions involved in the truth and import of the 
Gospel History. It is to be published in Numbers, the first No. in 
April, 1860. We think it worthy the attention of all our readers who 
understand German, and hope it may be translated into English. 
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Tae Bisticat Reason Way.*—The object of the author of this 
book is to furnish short answers that can be easily understood to the 
questions which are most likely to arise in the minds of those readers 
of the Bible who have not ready access to commentaries and other helps 
to the understanding of the Scriptures. The method he has adopted is 
that of question and answer, of which, there are nearly fifteen hundred 
in the volume; many of them illustrated by wood cuts. The questions 
pertain to all the books of the Old and New Testaments, and, as far as 
we have examined, there are no marks of any sectarian bias which need 
be offensive to Christians of any denomination. As an illustration of 
the kind of questions that are asked, and the manner in which they are 
answered, we will refer to one to which the author alludes in his pre- 
face. After the miracle-working words, “ Lazarus, come forth,” had 
been uttered by our Saviour, the by-standers were directed to “loose” 
the restored man, and “let him go.” (John xi, 44.) How many read- 
ers of the Bible there are who get no definite idea of what.was meant 
by this language ; though it was perfectly intelligible to the friends of 
Lazarus! On turning to page 193, we find the explanation well stated, 
and accompanied by a small engraving representing the Jewish process 
of embalming. This is a fair sample of the questions in the book; and 
we refer to it only to show to those who are interested in the instruction 
of the ignorant and of those who have but few books, that this volume 
is one which will be likely to do good service. 


Hours wits tae Evance.ists.|—Liberal Christianity, so called, is 
so apt to prove itself illiberal towards some of the most widely re- 
ceived and profoundly cherished views of Christendom, especially, is so 
prone, after the fashion of some German critics, to take liberties with 
the historical ground-work of the New Testament—the element of the 
supernatural, in particular—that we confess we took up this book, 
knowing nothing of the author except that he was an Unitarian minis- 
ter, with no very great expectation of finding it to our liking. On pe- 
rusal, however, much to our gratification, it proves to be very far from 
being an echo of German Rationalism, or even a representative of the 
prevailing type of Unitarian thinking in this country. It belongs, 





* The Biblical Reason Why. Illustrated with numerous engravings. New 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1860. 12mo, pp. 324. 

+ Hours with the Evangelists, By J. Nicnors,D. D. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1860. pp. 405. 
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rather, to that more promising school of thought from which Professor 
Huntington has just now stepped out, as by an easy door, into ortho- 
doxy. The work shows in its author an earnest faith in Christianity as 
a supernatural religion, and a cordial recognition of it as the great 
moral force and regulating power of the world. After a rapid pre- 
liminary survey of the grounds of religious faith, embracing a compre- 
hensive glance at the leading truths and evidences of Natural Religion, 
the earliest records of Divine Revelation, and the inauguration of the 
Gospel system, the Author enters more fully upon the leading subjects 
of his work—the characteristics, facts, and evidences of the Gospel 
histories. The several topics are handled in a popular and attractive, 
rather than a profound or philosophic manner, with much freshness, if 
not originality, of thought, and, as we have intimated, in an earnest and 
reverent spirit. The views expressed, if not always as full as could be 
wished, on certain points, are yet such, in general, as cannot fail to 
commend themselves to the attention, and, in the main, to the judg- 
ment of the Christian public. On the subject of miracles, they bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Dr. Bushnell, in his “ Nature and the 
Supernatural,”—though, as we learn from a note, the Author’s manu- 
script was in the hands of the printer before Dr. Bushnell’s work was 
published. We have before us only the first volume of the work; 
but if this fairly represents the whole, we can safely commend it as a 
valuable contribution to our religious literature. 


The typographical execution of the work is in the highest degree 
attractive. 


Dr. Cuaptn’s Szermons.*—We have read most of these discourses, 
and with sufficient interest to intend reading them all as we shall have 
time. As the last volume of the author’s publications, it will no doubt 
increase the reputation he already enjoys as the most eloquent and use- 
ful preacher of the class to which he belongs. Certainly, as a thinker 
and writer he here shows powers which, in connection with his fine 
voice and animated address, justify his popularity among the lyceum 
lecturers of the day. We need not say that in these sermons we miss 
those distinctive doctrines of Christianity which we designate and 
prize as evangelical, such as the Divinity of Christ and His mediatorial 
sacrifice and intercession, and the renovating personal agency of the 





* Select Sermons, preached in the Broadway Church. By Rev. E. H. Cuariy, 
D. D. New York: Published by Henry Lyon, 1859. 12mo. pp. 348. 
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Holy Spirit. Nor do we find such views of the purity and majesty of 
God's law, of the evil of sin, and of the guilt and peril of mankind, as 
we believe to be connected with the Scripture doctrine of future retri- 
bution. But such deficiencies we were prepared to expect. Dr. Chapin 
is classed with Universalists; but we have the impression, though de- 
rived rather from rumor than from more reliable sources, that he holds 
a doctrine of future, though not unlimited punishment; and if so, he 
should rather be classed with those who have called themselves Restora- 
tionists. We have found nothing in this book, however, either to 
justify or remove this impression, and, indeed, no positive assertion or 
denial respecting retribution after the present life. He says of the 
book, in his preface, “ that as it is a selection, nobody need look into it 
for a system of theology, or even for a statement of all his views of 
vital and practical religion. What he does not believe in common 
with the vast majority of nominal Christians, must be inferred rather 
from his silence or reserve than any positive protest. He finds nothing 
to withhold him from such sentiments as these : 


“Men find that rest [the rest which Christ promises] not in any redeeming 
virtue of their own, which cancels their past sins, or insures them against pres- 
ent sinfulness, but in their full surrender to that Divine love which was made 
manifest in Jesus.” p. 36. 

“In humble reliance on that pardoning mercy which was made known to us 
through Jesus Christ, we may leave the burden of our past guilt and neglect 
with God.” p. 278. 


And certainly these words carry some important truth, yet not all 
that an unsuspecting hearer might understand to be associated with 
them as coming from a preacher reputed evangelical. We have not 
noted in these sermons any nearer approach to an account of the sum 
of Christ’s doctrine, than that it is “ His revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, and of the immortality of man,” (p. 32,) and that Christianity 
“is a revelation made to the soul in the personality of Jesus Christ.” 
And in this respect, from all that we have learned, we suppose this 
book to be, as it purports, a specimen of the author’s ordinary preach- 
ing. Its matter is drawn rather from what he believes in common 
with “orthodox ” Christians than from what he denies of all that they 
believe. Nor are we among those who complain of him on this very 
account, more than of his associates, as if he were so much the more 
insidious and mischievous a foe to evangelical.truth. The fact is as 
favorable to his usefulness as it is creditable to his temper and taste. 
We cheerfully acknowledge the candor and liberality that distinguish 
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him from many, or most of the modern Universalist ministers. The 
staple of their preaching has Jain in declamation agaiest future punish- 
ment. It is this that has attracted to them a class of minds whose 
attention and sympathy furnish, at best, an equivocal compliment. And 
this, as is well known, has made a chief distinction between them and 
the Unitarian clergy, who, with higher culture and social position, 
have occupied themselves in the pulpit mostly with moral and amiable 
inculeations. Dr. Chapin must be classed with them, in this respect. 
He may even take rank above them, in the spirit and tenor of these 
sermons. We have found here no invective or sneer against those re- 
ceived doctrines which he is understood to reject. It has been well 
said that the religionists who claim the honor of being the most 
“liberal,” and complain of the Pharisaic pride and bitterness of the 
evangelical clergy, show a Pharisaism of their own, in denouncing the 
narrowness and illiberality of those from whom they differ. Dr. Cha- 
pin has the honor of being an exception. We must add that these 
discourses have more positive merits, also, which may well render 
them useful, as well as attractive, to the multitudes whom he addresses. 
As a moral teacher, he seems to us to excel most of the more eminent 
Unitarian clergy we have compared him with, not only in vivacity and 
popular address, but in devout, and earnest, and solemn views of the 
Divine Providence and of human life, and in his conceptions of self- 
denial, benevolence, and conscientiousness. Sermons I, [V, V, VI, and 
XVI, are examples. We do not forget his omissions, the high and af- 
fecting truths which would lend new force to his appeals, and that as- 
pect of God’s retributive government which, as a shaded background, 
always makes his grace in Christ the more moving and effective ; still 
we cannot but think that these sermons, such as they are, in spite of 
their deficiencies, are more likely to impress and arrest the minds for 
whom they are intended, than the dry, lifeless productions of certain 
preachers whose only distinction and aim seems to be that they “rattle 
the dry bones of orthodoxy ” according to the custom of their congre- 
gations. In a more exclusively literary view, while Dr. Chapin has 
obvious merits in thought, style, and delivery, that account for his 
popularity both as a preacher and a lecturer, we are disposed to think 
him more open to criticism on the platform than in the pulpit. As 
far as we have been able to judge, in the moral tone and effect of his 
lyceum addresses he is not inferior to any of the professional lecturers 
of the day, and excels most of them. He is to be commended for shun- 
ning that breach of good faith which some of them are guilty of in 
VOL. XVIII. 33 
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bringing before a miscellaneous audience, on literary occasions, senti- 
ments which they know must be offensive. But with wholesome 
thought, apt illustration, and affluence of language, he yet seems too 
ambitious for “effect,” as if not so intent on what he says, as his way 
of saying it. His sentences do not strike us with that classical quality 
of all excellence, simplicity, which so much distinguishes those two well 
known lecturers so different from each other as from Mr. Chapin himself, 
H. W. Beecher, and still more, Wendell Phillips. We like him better in 
the pulpit than on the platform, because he has not so much of this ap- 
parent effort. Yet here, too, we feel some measure of the same fault. 
The reader is reminded too much, as he goes along, of the writer’s elabo- 
ration, of his too frequent emphasis of a certain strain in the expression, 
instead of the ease, the ars celare artem with which the happiest things 
are uttered. It might be said, too, that if the utmost effect from a 
single address is considered, he brings into one sermon too many dis- 
tinct though related trains of thought, all wrought out and urged with 
so much care as to divide the impression. For this reason, however, it 
even the better repays deliberate perusal. With these exceptions, the 
sermons we have read must be acknowledged, as literary productions, 
to deserve the favor with which they have been received, and which has 
induced their publication. The text is not named as a required motto, 
and then deserted, but handled as a suggestive theme, and sometimes 
in a new and ingenious way, as in the fourth in the series. The method 
is clear and careful. Important facts and principles are set forth, not 
in essays for speculation, but in direct, earnest address, and in appli- 
cation to individual life and common wants. And the style of compo. 
sition, copious and often brilliant, cannot fail to engage many hearers 
and readers who might not so readily feel the charm of more simple 
models. It has occurred to us whether some sly allusion may not lurk 
in the name given in the title-page to Dr. Chapin’s house of worship, 
standing, as it does, on the same thoroughfare with several others— 
“the Broadway Church.” Or may he intend thus to hint its affinity 
with “the Broad Church ?” 


Tae Para waicn tep A Protestant Lawyer To THE CatTHoLic 
Cuurcu.*—This large and closely printed octavo was written by Mr. 
Burnett, formerly Governor of California. The circumstances of his 





* The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church. By Peter 
H. Burnerr, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 741. 
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conversion were peculiar, and should teach a lesson to Protestants. He 
was bred a Baptist, in profound ignorance and still more profound con- 
tempt of the worship, the doctrines, and the members of the Romish 
Church. Till the age of thirty-two he was not a believer in the truth 
of Christianity. But at that age he became convinced of his error, and 
acting on his new faith, he joined the Disciples, i. e., the Campbellites. 
Three years after he removed to Oregon, with his family. Here, near 
Fort Vancouver, he attended High Mass, on Christmas, at midnight. 
He had never before witnessed one of those impressive spectacles by 
which that Church exerts such marvelous power. He was awed and 
elevated by the sight of the ceremonial, and its effect on the worship- 
ers. Thenceforward his attention was aroused to the consideration of 
the claims of the Church. He studied Campbell’s debate with Purcell, 
but was not convinced by the apostle of his sect. He sought other 
writings, and doubtless conferred with living Romish teachers, though 
he does not acknowledge it. After eighteen montbs’ earnest and appa- 
rently honest inquiry he became a Romanist, and has written the vol- 
ume before us to exhibit the arguments on both sides, which were con- 
sidered before his decision. 

There is no great marvel in the fact that a simple-minded man, with 
no deeper grounding in the nature and evidences of Protestant Christ- 
ianity than the gospel according to Alexander Campbell would impart, 
should go through a process like this. Indeed, it would be easy to 
show that the Romish Church and Campbell teach a view of Christ- 
ianity which is radically defective in two similar particulars. We refer 
to the view common to both, in respect to the nature of Faith as the 
condition of salvation—and in respect to the nature of the Sacraments 
as the channels of grace. 

The circumstances attendant on Gov. Burnett’s conversion illustrate 
the adaptation of the Romish system to captivate a very large class of 
unstable, because uninstructed, of self-relying, because active-minded 
men, in such new settlements as Oregon. The hope of Protestantism 
in such regions is a thoughtful and educated ministry ; and the supply 
and strength of such a ministry is a Protestant American College. A 
worthy son of a noble New England sire, and one of the worthiest 
Christian scholars whom New England has ever seen, has been beg- 
ging, for a score of months, for the means to establish such a college 
in Oregon; and yet Oregon is so far,and so young, that those to whom 
he addresses his plea find in its distance and its youth—which of them- 
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selves are the most decisive arguments for the necessity of such an in- 
stitution—the sufficient excuse for responding slowly to its call. 

We hope this book will be a service to Protestantism in the way in 
which it is fitted to be eminently useful—for we are sure no one will 
find the arguments difficult to meet and answer. 


Tue Crucreie.*—In its scope and aim, this book supplies a deside- 
ratum in our religious literature. The subject it discusses, however, 
is one of great difficulty and delicacy. Most writers, in laying down 
tests of a regenerate state, are apt either to overlook the necessary 
diversities of Christian experience, which arise from differing cireum- 
stances and diversities of natural temperament and endowments, or else 
to lay down tests, not so much of regeneration, as of an advanced 
stage of sanctification; in both cases, constructing a sort of procrus- 
tean bed for young converts, ill-adapted often to their actual condition 
and wants. Such, in truth, with all its excellencies, is ““ Edwards on the 
Affections.” The work before us has a wider reach of plan, and indi- 
eates a juster appreciation of the various elements which enter into the 
formation and expression of the Christian life. The subject is discussed 
under a three-fold aspect; first, Unrecognized Regeneration, or Faith 
witbout Hope; second, Unrecognizable Regeneration, or Hope without 
Faith ; and third, Recognized Regeneration, or Faith and Hope. The 
first is a topic not usually considered in discussions of this sort, yet it is 
obviously one of no inconsiderable importance. The encouragement of 
persons who, though professing not to be converted, in reality are, may 
be as much a pastor’s duty as the discouragement of those who, 
though professing to be converted, in reality are not. In a question of 
such vital concern to a man, as whether or not he has experienced that 
inward change which constitutes the beginning of true religious life in 
the soul, the ultimate appeal, of course, under the light of Revelation, 
must, for himself, be to his own consciousness, and for others, to that 
only safe rule, the one laid down by our Saviour, “By their fruits.” 
Yet any discussion that shall wisely concentrate and apply the 
Scriptural light, guide consciousness, or aid in testing the fruits, may be 
of inestimable service, not only to individuals in the work of self 





* The Crucible; or, Tests of a Regenerate State. Designed to bring to light 
suppressed hopes, expose false ones, and confirm the true. By Rev. J. A. Goop- 
aon, A. M. With an Introduction by Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1860. pp. 352. 
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examination, but to pastors also, and all who are called to interest 
themselves in the religious experience of others. Such a discussion, we 
think—though we have not had time for a thorough perusal of it—is 
the one before us. It is clear, evangelical in spirit, practical in method, 
evidently intended to do good rather than propound a theory, and 
while all the views expressed cannot be expected, on such a subject, to 
meet with universal approval, the work, as a whole, we doubt not, will 
be received with favor, as an honest and earnest effort to promote the 
cause of vital godliness and the purity and efficiency of the churches. 
The endorsement of Dr. Kirk, so thoroughly and practically conversant 
with the whole subject, is a sufficient guaranty of the general sound- 
ness and value of the work. 


Tux Power or Jesus ro Save.*—A faithful and earnest effort to 
commend the Gospel of Christ, as a renewing, sanctifying, and saving 
power, to the hearts and consciences of men. It is not a theological 
treatise, but a practical appeal. The views expressed are thoroughly 
evangelical, and there is breathed throughout a spirit of Christian love, 
and of tender solicitude for the salvation of souls from sin. Like 
most Scotch treatises on similar topics, it is not original, not brilliant, 
not characterized by any particular attractiveness of style, but earnest, 
plain, Scriptural, practical. 


Curist 1x History.t—This is a new and revised edition of a work 
first published some years since, and received with much favor by the 
Christian public. Dr. Turnbull is well read in the facts and philosophy 
of history, and is well known as an able writer, and, in the main, an 
original and philosophical thinker, In the work before us, without at- 
tempting a complete philosophy of history, he aims to give an exposi- 
tion of the relations of Christ (taken as the highest expression or man i- 
festation of God) to the history of the world. He takes the Incarnation 
as the central or turning point in this history, and undertakes to show 
how all the forces of society converge around it—how all preceding 





* The Power of Jesus to Save to the Uttermost. By the Rev. A. J. Camppect, 
Melrose. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. pp. 329. 

+ Christ in History. By Ropgrt Turxevit, D. D., Author of “ Genius of 
Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland,” “ Life Pictures from a 
Pastor’s Note-book,” etc. New and Revised Edition. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1860. pp. 540. 
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history prepares for it, and how all succeeding history dates from it. 
In order to develop this fact, the reader is taken back to central facts 
and principles, in other words, to the fountains of history, in the nature 
of God and the nature of man; and the point pressed upon his atten- 
tion is, that the history of the world, ancient and modern, can be un- 
derstood only with reference to Christ. The investigation touches, of 
course, the leading characteristics and evidences of Christianity. It is 
shown to be not only a historical reality, but a Divine and supernatural 
power, by which all other realities and powers are explained and con- 
trolled; in a word, is shown to be, in its interior relations and vital 
energies, nothing less than the presence of God,-through Jesus Christ, 
among men, renovating the hearts of individuals and preparing the 
transformations of society. The work will be read with profit by 
those whose minds are inclined to speculate on the topics which it dis- 
cusses, and by those whose business it is to instruct in the great princi- 
ples and relations of the Christian system. 


Tae Stars anp tHE Anceis.*—Ingenious minds find great pleas- 
ure in speculating on recondite themes, whether of Nature or of 
Revelation ; and ingenious Christian minds are naturally inclined, in 
their speculations on these themes, to attempt to reconcile the two 
classes, wherever there is supposed to exist any discrepancy between 
them. The anonymous author of “The Stars and the Angels ” has 
given us, under this title, what may be called a series of medita- 
tions, or discussions, on the harmonies of Science and Revelation. 
He starts with the idea, not only that Nature and Revelation both 
have their common source in God, but that the facts of both are 
alike under the control and operation of law, and that all law is, in 
its existence, but a constant testimony to God's infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and in its operation a visible exhibition of his present 
power. In the work before us he applies this principle to a considera- 
tion of the operation of law in the natural history of creation. He is 
thus led to pass in review first, and with reference to their bearing on 
Revelation, the leading facts of science, particularly of Astronomy 
and Geology, (“ the Stars,”) and secondly, with corresponding reference 
to their bearing on Science, the leading facts of Revelation, including 
man in his character and relations, spirits good and evil, the resurrection, 





* The Stars and the Angels. Philadelphia: William 8S. & Alfred Martien. 
1860. pp. 358. 
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and other points of eschatology, (“the Angels.”) The book abounds 
in speculations—some ingenious and suggestive, some bold, some base- 
less, and some few crude, and ill-accordant, in our view, with sound 
science or correct exegesis. There is everywhere apparent, however, a 
deep reverence for the Bible, and a disposition to give it a fair and hon- 
est interpretation. The religious views expressed are thoroughly evangel- 
ical. There is little or nothing to disturb the religious faith or prejudices 
of any one; while there is much to quicken thought and lead the mind 
to enlarged views both of nature and of nature’s God. 


Man, Morat anv Puysicat; or, THE [nFLUENCE oF Heats anv Dis- 
EASE ON Rexicious Exrertence.*—The subject of this book needs to be 
more thoroughly understood than it is, both by clergymen and physi- 
cians. The clergyman, on the one hand, is apt, in his ministrations, to 
lose sight of the influence of bodily states upon the condition of the 
mind and heart, and the physician, on the other, is too prone to think 
he has little to do with the mind in the care of the sick. Not only are 
these two opposite tendencies more or less manifest in the two pro- 
fessions, in the spheres belonging to both, occasioning a deficiency in 
the ministrations of each, often of a most deplorable character; but 
there sometimes is a clashing between the two professions on ground which 
is rendered common to both by the ultimate connection between the 
spiritual and the natural, a result which might readily be prevented if 
the principles so well developed in Dr. Jones’s work were properly 
understood and appreciated. We apprehend that the deficiency is 
greater, ordinarily, with the clergyman than with the physician, in re- 
spect to this common field into which they are called to labor, for two 
reasons. First, the clergyman is not familiar, as the physician is, with 
the nervous system, that curiously constructed set of organs which so 
mysteriously and so intimately connects the spiritual part of man with 
the natural. And, secondly, the melancholy so often occasioned by 
bodily states, has so near a resemblance to that mental state which a 
certain class of religious considerations is calculated to produce, that it 
is difficult for one unskilled in investigations of bodily disease, to make 
the discriminations requisite for deciding the nature of the case. 





* Man, Moral and Physical ; or, the Influence of Health and Disease on Re- 
ligious Experience. By Joszeru H. Jones, D. D., Pastor of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: William 8S. & Alfred Martien. 1860. 
pp. 300. 
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Hence clergymen often attempt to reason men out of difficulties which 
require medical treatment just as really as the ravings of a brain fever, 
and perhaps give advice which makes the case decidedly worse. The 
comparison which we have made between physicians and clergymen, of 
course will hold only in relation to those physicians who have some 
regard for the moral and religious interests of their patients. Those 
who have not, are radically deficient in ability to administer mentally 
to the bodily ailments of those who come under their care—a minis- 
tration that is often quite as important in its influence on recovery, as 
the proper management of the forces of the materia medica. 

The book before us has a large, and, for the most part, a very judi- 
cious collection of facts bearing upon the different points of the subject. 
There are some parts of it which are irrelevant, and some which 
are wanting in exact discrimination; but with these few exceptions, we 
consider it an admirably executed work. No physician or clergyman 
could fail to get very valuable practical hints from it; and we wish 
that every clergyman might possess a copy of the book, for we are per- 
suaded that a careful perusal of it would save him from many mistakes, 
in giving advice to those whose nervous condition influences materially 
their spiritual manifestations. 


Hequempoure’s Pian or tHE Creation.*—The Plan of the Creation, 
or The Theory of the Universal Government of God, which it is the 
design of this book to present and prove, is nowhere given in succinct 
form in the volume. But it may easily be gathered froma perusal of 
the work. So vast is this Plan, and so inconsistent is it with the belief 
of Christians generally, that we doubt whether its sanguine author ex- 
pected that many of his readers would be brought into agreement with 
him at once, either with respect to the main theory, or the many sub- 
ordinate questions of interpretation which he discusses. What he holds 
is substantially the following. 

The Earth is, under God, the moral center of the universe; just as, 
to the ancient philosopher, it was the material center. It is the prime 
theater of God’s vast moral designs, and all the rest of his boundless 
universe is made subsidiary to the accomplishment of these designs which 
have their beginning in the history of man. The whole material uni- 
verse, under God, exists only for the human race. And even the angels 





* Plan of the Creation ; or, Other Worlds and Who inhabit them. By Rev. C. 
L. Hequempourc. Boston: 1859. pp. 396. 
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were created for man, “ for are they not ail ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” The earth is the 
nursery of souls for the whole universe. Here man in his successive 
generations begins his existence. Here he has experience of natural and 
moral evil as well as good, and learns how he may be redeemed from 
the penalty and dominion of sin through the infinite love of God in 
Christ. And those who realize the object of their creation and exist- 
ence on the earth, and through faith in Jesus Christ are confirmed in 
holiness unto eternal life, pass, after the close of their earthly course, to 
a higher life as inhabitants of the stars. The departing spirit bears with 
it no portion of the material body, but it is immediately invested with a 
new body, iy the new place of its abode. 

By this process, to be continued for thousands of generations, and 
perhaps forever, the whole material universe, the stars which fill the 
unmeasured heavens, all the flying spheres which God has made, are to 
be supplied with rational inhabitants, who, having had their natures 
strengthened by the trials and failures and triumphs of the life on earth, 
and having been made perfect through divine grace, shall forever live 
in blessed obedience to God. 

It is conceded that, according to this theory, but a trifling portion of 
the universe is as yet inhabited. Indeed, it is claimed that “ we may 
compute the population of the universe zebove us almost as accurately 
as we can now tell the population of Europe in the middle ages, or that 
of England in the reign of Charles I.” 

We have not space to give even an outline of the argumentation by 
which the author would support his theory, or by which he would settle 
in harmony with it the great questions of the Origin of Evil, the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ, the Resurrection, the Last Judgment and the 
Punishment of the Wicked. We will only say that, as would be ex- 
pected of an exemplary Christian minister, he makes the Divine Word, 
with his interpretation of it, the basis of the whole. 


Tae Lire axp Times or Herop rae Great.*—Many a reader of the 
events recorded in the Scriptures, particularly in the New Testament, 
has felt the want of suitable connecting links in his mind between these 





* The Life and Times of Herod the Great, as connected Historically and Pro- 
phetically with the coming of Christ. And incidental portraitures of noted 
personages of the age. By Wittram M. Witrerr. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1860. pp. 384. 
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events and those of secular history. To persons who have not made the 
matter a subject of special study, these two great branches of history 
are apt to seem almost wholly independent of each other. The mind 
realizes a connection between them scarcely more definite than between 
the personages and incidents of a work of pure fiction, and those of the 
actual history of the times. Every school boy becomes familiar with 
the great names and facts of Grecian and Roman story, but what bear- 
ing these and other facts of secular history have upon the events 
recorded by the pen of inspiration, he has but a very imperfect concep- 
tion. To remove this difficulty is one object of the work whose title we 
have named. Assuming the advent of the Saviour as the great event of 
time, it aims to connect with this, and present in a harmonious picture, 
the chief corresponding incidents of secular history. A convenient 
thread on which to arrange the two classes of events, is found in the life 
of Herod the Great, who figures in both departments of history, as the 
direct representative both of the Jewish and Roman power. The style 
of the book is animated, the narrative in general clear, the characters 
well sketched, and the whole picture calculated to impress the mind 
with a just idea of those wonderful providential arrangements by which 
God was preparing both the world and the witnesses for the immediate 
ushering in of a new dispensation. In such a complicated web of widely 
differing events as this history involves, a little greater care in affixing 
chronological dates would have promoted materially the convenience of 
the reader, and given additional clearness to the narrative. 


Tue History or toe Paessrrertan Caurca in Iretanp.*—The 
recent religious awakening in Ireland has drawn attention to the eccle- 
siastical condition and history of that country, particularly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The struggles of that communion, for more than 
two centuries, against political and ecclesiastical intolerance and op- 
pression, furnish materials for a narrative of great interest, especially 
to those in this country who cherish the same form of church organi- 
zation, and trace the history of their own communion, in part at least, 
to that, the fortunes of which are here placed on record. The work is 
an abridgment of the voluminous standard history of Reid and Killen, 
yet is sufficiently full to embrace all the leading facts. Clear in style, 





* History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Condensed from the stand- 
ard work of Reid and Killen. By Rev. 8. D. Arexanper, New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1860. pp. 376. 
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and abounding in incidents, it will well repay perusal ; and that perusal 
cannot fail to impress the reader’s mind with at least one lesson—that 
of all ecclesiastical history—the evils of entangling alliances between 
Church and State, or rather of intolerance and persecution on the part 
of those in power, against those who differ from them in their religious 
faith or ecclesiastical polity. 


Tue Nonsucn Prorgssor.*—The quaint title of this book marks it 
unmistakably as belonging to a quaint and by-gone, though earnest and 
fruitful period of English religious literature, Rev. William Secker 
was a dissenting minister of the sixteenth century. The only two works 
by which he has become known to posterity are both embraced in the 
volume before us. They have passed through several editions, one of 
which was published in New York nearly half a century ago, with a 
commendatory letter from Rev. Drs. McLoud and J.B. Romeyn. Com- 
positions which thus have lived for two centuries, and are still in favor, 
must possess no small degree of intrinsic merit. That merit consists in 
originality, point, aptness of illustration, eminent spirituality, and 
wealth of practical religious instruction. The three first named quali- 
ties prevent the book from being dull, while the two latter commend it 
to the heart and conscience, as well as to the attention of all classes of 
Christians. Drs. McLoud and Romeyn advise the perusal of the Non- 
such Professor “as a book of practical Godliness.” The author him- 
self characterizes his subject as a “ breviary of religion.” One writer 
pronounces the book to be “worth its weight in gold;” and Dr. 
Krauth, in his appreciative introduction published with the present 
edition, calls it “a mine of precious metals and of precious stones, a 
mine compressed to the dimensions of a little casket—a sort of pocket 
Golconda.” 


Tae American Curist1an Recorp.t—This volume is the result of 





* The Nonsuch Professor in his meridian splendor ; or, the singular actions of 
sanctified Christians laid open in Seven Sermons, at All-hallow’s Church, London- 
Wall. By Witttam Secxer. To which is added the Wedding Ring, a Sermon, 
by the same Author. With an Introduction, by C. P. Krauth, D. D. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. pp. 320. 

+ The American Christian Record : containing the history, confession of faith, 
and statistics of each religious denomination in the United States and Europe,— 
a list of all clergymen with their post office address, etc. New York: W. R. C- 
Clark & Meeker. 1860. 12mo. pp. 696. 
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an attempt to furnish in convenient form, as a general year book for 
reference, the “ history, confession of faith, and statistics of each reli- 
gious denomination in the United States and Europe; with a list of all 
clergymen and their post office address.” The compiler complains that 
in his efforts to obtain the information he wished he has not received 
the assistance and codperation he had anticipated. His enquiries have 
been treated in some quarters with silence and indifference, while in- 
a few cases they have been “regarded as impertinent.” He also ac- 
knowledges that the volume for 1860 has not all the accuracy or 
fullness of detail that he had desired. Still he has collected an im- 
mense amount of interesting and important statistical information which 
fills six hundred and ninety-six closely printed pages. The value of a 
series of “ Year Books” of this description, if well prepared, will be 
very great, and those who expect to be interested in the work should 
secure immediately a copy of the volume for 1860 while it is yet pos- 
sible. The compiler asks earnestly for assistance from the officers of 
all religious bodies, all editors of religious periodicals, and theological 
professors, and requests them to send him whatever minutes, reports, 
or statistics, they may have which will assist him in his labors. He 
hopes that his next issue will more worthily represent what is doing by 
the different religious denominations of Christendom. 


Puncnarp’s View or Conerecationatism.*—This is the fourth 
edition of a book that should be weil known among all the friends of 
Congregationalism. It contains “an exposition and discussion of the 
fundamental principles of the system of church polity which was so dear 
to the fathers of New England; a statement and defense of its more 
important doctrines respecting church order and discipline; the testi- 
mony of ecclesiastical history that such for substance was the polity of 
the Primitive Churches,—an enumeration and explanation of the eccle- 
siastical practices of Congregationalists ; and a development of some of 
the prominent advantages of this system above all others.” We fear 
that a very large number in our communion are far from understanding 
or appreciating the value of these principles. In cultivating charity for 





* A View of Congregationalism, its principles and doctrines ; the testimony of 
ecclesiastical history in its favor, its practice, and its advantages. By Grorcr 
Puncnarp. With an introductory essay by R. 8. Storrs, D. D. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 1860 
12mo. pp. 367. 
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our brethren of other denominations, and in the fear of giving too 
much importsnee to what we were willing to consider a non-essential, 
we have not taught the members of our churches to estimate rightly 
the value of our simple and Scriptural form of church polity. What 
wonder is it thatso much of our strength has been drawn off to build 
up other denominations who have been animated by a more intense 
devotional zeal! The danger of the times, in church as well as in state, 
is the centralization of power, and the blunting of all individual re- 
sponsibility among the masses of the people. Congregationalism, better 
than any other system, is calculated to make the members of our 
churches feel their personal responsibility for the advancement of the 
interests of religion, and the necessity of being individual centers of 
influence. We bespeak for this volume a wide circulation and attentive 
readers. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


McCosun’s Inrurrions or tue Mixp.*—We welcome this volume as a 
valuable contribution to metaphysical science, and as being in some re- 
spects a very extraordinary book to appear in the English language. It 
demonstrates the truth that the interest in speculative studies is becom- 
ing almost a passion among thinking men in Great Britain. By the 
“intuitions of the mind,” the author means those a priori conceptions 
and beliefs which are the conditions of all empirical and concrete knowl- 
edge, and without which all science of every kind, ethics and theology, 
are each and all alike impossible. In proposing to investigate these in- 
tuitions inductively, he assumes that it is possible to ascertain what these 
intuitions are, and to establish beyond a question the position that they 
are not acquired by experience, but are gained by direct and necessary 
acts of cognition. The general method pursued by the author is the 
same with that which Dr. Reid has followed in his Essay on First 
Principles. But since the time of Reid we have had Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason—Cousin’s Critique on Locke—the writings of Whewell 
and J. Stuart Mill—Hamilton’s Reviews and Lectures, all of which 
treatises have cleared the subjects involved of many difficulties, and 
contributed important materials for the better understanding and the 
more satisfactory adjustment of the questions at issue. These writers, 





*The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. By the Rev. James 
McCosn, LL. D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, &c., &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 504. 
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and some others of secondary importance, Dr. McCosh has studied with 
earnest attention, and he has them constantly in mind as he shapes his 
own arguments and evolves his own distinctions. Beyond these writers 
and a few others, his reading does not seem to haveextended. At least, 
he does not seem to be at home with any besides those we have named. 
With the more recent philosophical literature of Germany, exuberant 
and able as it is, he seems only to be superficially acquainted. Such 
writers as Trendelenburg and Lotze, Ulrici and Fichte, ought to have 
been thoroughly studied before he ventured to publish on the profound 
subjects of this volume. A passing reference to their writings does by 
no means suffice. 

Dr. McCosh is a clear and interesting writer on philosophical subjects. 
He is quick in his suggestions, acute and sagacious in his crit:cisms, 
occasionally subtle and original in his conclusions. He is eminently 
fitted by the warmth, the copiousness and fluency of his style, to excite 
an interest in speculative studies. But as a writer of authority, we 
cannot assign him the highest rank. He is not precise in his nse of 
language. He is not rigorous in the development of his argument. He 
does not always seem to know what he is saying, but blindly beats the 
air. When compared with Hamilton, be is not only immeasurably his 
inferior in the extent and accuracy of his reading—but he falls below 
him in the strong and tenacious grasp of his conceptions—in the simple 
yet forcible precision of his language, and the undeviating and onward 
march of his logic. Hamilton is not always correct in his opinions, 
He lays himself open to easy criticism. McCosh does not fail to send 
an arrow between the joints of his harness; but, in spite of his errors, 
Hamilton is incomparably the greater philosopher, while McCosh is 
scarcely a philosopher at all, but rather a philosophizer or philcsophical 
essayist. Notwithstanding these capital defects, this work is so interest- 
ing and so acute, that it cannot fail to stimulate to active thinking, 
while it will now and then reward the discriminating student with an 
original and wide-reaching principle. 

The topics discussed in this volume lie at the foundation of our 
knowledge and our faith—Time, Space, Identity, Power, Causation, 
Quantity continuous and discrete, Motion, the Infinite, Being, Sub- 
stance, Personality, Freedom, Moral Obligation—these, and other sub- 
jects are considered again and again, in the abstract and the concrete. 
We are surprised that intuition is omitted, which is the most interesting 
of all from its own intrinsic character, and from the importance of its 
application in ethics and theology. We refer to the intuition of design or 
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final cause. We are especially surprised that it should have been over- 
jooked by the author of that most interesting volume entitled “ Typical 
Forms and Special Ends in Creation.” Surely Dr. McCosh cannot be 
ignorant that this Intuition is the one of all others which concerns the 
questions at issue between the Deist and the Pantheist—and that for a 
score of years at least, the discussion of it has excited more interest than 
that of any one speculative point ; nay, than that of all others together— 
with the physiologists and the philosophers of Germany. But Dr. 
McCosh does not notice it in this volume. 


Coutss’s Houmanics.*—This is a highly original treatise on man as 
body and soul—answering pretty nearly to what in Germany would be 
called a system of anthropology. It was manifestly wrought out by 
the author’s independent reflections, with very considerable reading. 
The result cf this thinking is given in a brief and condensed essay, 
which touches some of the chief questions in Physiology, Psychology, 
and Metaphysics, in an able and original manner. The chief drawback 
to the interest and popularity of the work is the artificial nomenclature 
adopted by the author, and the brevity of his discussion of some funda- 
mental questions. The chief merit of the treatise is that it distin- 
guishes thought from sensation, and draws a sharp line of distinction 
between the lower and the higher functions of man’s complex nature, 
thus clearly and triumphantly vindicating the spirituality of the soul. 
Every effort of this sort by a man who understands and does justice to 
all that a materialistic and spiritualistic physiology can urge in behalf 
of organization, renders an important service to the science of the times. 
The author's views of the process of thought, we cannot accept. He 
makes its initiatory and most elementary act to be enumeration, or, 
as he otherwise expresses himself, the ideation of the unit. Not only 
is numbering the primordial act of thinking, but it is continually re- 
peated in all its more complicated processes, so that in reasoning of 
every kind the author finds little except addition and subtraction. 

In other words, numbering, when applied to the varied conient 
which is furnished for it to act upon, is the distinct element of the 
mind’s thinking function. This theory is not peculiar to the author. 
Tt has often been propounded with more or less boldness and consist- 
ency of application. It is plausible, but not therefore convincing or 





* Humanics. By T. Waarton Cotrins, Esq., Professor of “ Political Phi- 
losophy,” University of Louisiana, ex-presiding Judge City Court of New Or- 
leans, &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 358. 
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tenable. The elementary act of the mind in thinking is to distinguish 
one object from another, but not to distinguish it as one, which requires 
the consideration of it in a special relation. The relation of num- 
ber, by which every object can be connected with every other, is only 
one of the thought relations, a relation universally applicable to every 
object, but not therefore explaining every other. The fallacy which 
leads the metaphysician to think it does explain every act and object to 
which it may be applied, is literally cum hoc ergo propter hoc. But 
though we dissent from the author in this fundamental position, we 
recommend his book as an interesting, original, and ingenious contri- 
bution to the knowledge of man, 


SCIENCE, 


Darwin on tHe Oricin or Species.*—The received doctrine in 
respect to the origin of species in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
has generally been, that they were formed by the Creator, each after its 
kind, and endowed with the power of propagating their like. It has 
been admitted, indeed, that within the limits of single species, a great 
number of varieties might arise, some of them as the result cf culture 
and breeding, and that these varieties might, with sufficient pains-taking, 
be preserved true to their originals. It was also admitted that species 
nearly allied might propagate hybrid species, and that between certain 
kinds of plants this propagation might go on to an extent not easily 
defined or controlled. But it has been contended that in most species 
the limits within which varieties diverge from the common type, were 
very narrow, and that a constant tendency to come back to certain 
common and essential characteristics, is continually making itself mani- 
fest. Even in the best established varieties of plants and animals, the 
constant pains of the culturist and the breeder is required to keep the 
variety up to its normal state and to overcome the tendency to fall 
back to the original or the wilder forms. 

This doctrine is rejected by the eminent naturalist, Dr. Charles Dar- 
win, who has written this volume to explain, and in part to vindicate, 
the view which he would substitute. He contends that an induction 





* On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection or the Preservation 
of Favored Races in the struggle for life. By Cuartes Darwin, M. A., Fellow 
of the Royal Geological, Linnean, &c. Societies. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 432. 
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from the facts of animal and vegetable life warrants the conclusion, 
that all living animals “have descended from, at most, only four or 
five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy 
would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief that all animals 
and plants have descended from some one prototype. But analogy 
may be a deceitful guide. Nevertheless, all living things have much in 
common, in their chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, their 
cellular structure, and their laws of growth and reproduction. We see 
this even in so trifling a circumstance as that the same poison often 
similarly affects plants and animals; or that the poison secreted by the 
gall-fly produces monstrous growths in the wild-rose or oak-tree. 
Therefore I should infer from analogy that probably all the organic 
beings which have ever lived on this earth, have descended from some 
one primordial form, into which life was first breathed.” 

The facts which first suggested to the author this most sweeping 
inference from analogy, were the extraordinary changes in the form, 
the habits, and even the instincts of pigeons, by the care of breeders. 
The carrier, the tumbler, the runt, the barb, the pouter, the turbit, 
the Jacobin, the trumpeter, the laugher, and the fantail, are all as un- 
like one other as are different species of birds. Yet all these have 
been produced from the common wild pigeon, care being taken by man 
to develop slight peculiarities, by separating the parents in which they ap- 
pear, and doing the same with those of their offspring in which the pecu- 
liarities desired were most conspicuous. Dr. Darwin also makes much 
of the fact that, in certain conditions-of the parents of both plants and 
animals, accidental peculiarities of every kind are transmissible, and be- 
come fixed in their offspring ; and he argues that what can be effected 
in the ease of the pigeon, might be accomplished for every other species, 
provided they could be isolated as easily and brought under the plastic 
culture of man. Now, what man accomplishes with a few species, 
by artificial methods of seclusion and separation, he contends nature has 
done with all the animal and vegetable tribes, by the force of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence. He conceives the process thus. 
An animal or plant which possesses any marked peculiarity or tendency, 
coupled with superior vigor of constitution, would assert a superiority 
over its feebler competitors, displacing them by an excluding or over- 
shadowing growth, robbing them of nourishment or of prey, or gaining 
an advantage in transmitting life to offspring. Where one variety or 
tendency survives in a single generation, or long enough to gain a fixed 
and permanent superiority, ten thousand may have been overborne and 
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perished. All that is wanting, is time. In hundreds of millions of 
generations there is not only opportunity of developing all the feathered 
tribes from a single species, or form, as he terms it; but to develop 
fishes from birds, and beasts from fish, and man from the highest of the 
three—not only is this possible, but special organs, as the eye, may be 
so far developed by “ natural selection,” as to convert the simple appa- 
ratus of an optic nerve, merely coated with pigment and invested by 
transparent membrane, into an optical instrument as perfect as, “for 
example, the eye of the eagle.” The same mode of reasoning would 
elso apply to the development and transmission of instincts. But when 
did all these transitions take place? Of course in the long ages 
which are called the geological periods. But do we find any fossil 
records of these intermediate varieties through which our present ex- 
isting races must have been developed from the primeval forms or form? 
Certainly not. Unfortunately, they have all perished; but if they had 
not perished, analogy teaches that we ought to find them, and therefore 
we may believe that they did exist. This very convenient use of the 
geologic plants and animals reminds us of the way in which a pro- 
fessed artist executed the order to paint on a wall the Israelites and 
‘Egyptians crossing the Red Sea. He simply covered the wall with a 
coating of red. When asked, where are the Israelites? he replied, 
they are gone over the sea, But where are the Egyptians? Surely, 
they are all drowned; and if the sea were not so red, you could see 
them all at the bottom. Dr. Darwin’s mode of reasoning from analogy 
is alse somewhat like that of the Irishman who said he had heard 
that feathers made a soft bed, but he had tried one upon the floor and did 
not find that his bed was at all improved. He concluded, therefore, by 
analogy, that many feathers would make a very hard bed, forgetting, as 
Dr. Darwin, that the relations of more or less apply even te analogy. 
We admit all Dr. Darwin’s facts. We do not question that it was 
nature’s design to provide for many varieties by culture, and that many 
of the so-considered species may have originated from an original pair. 
But there is a limit beyond which analogy, pliable as it is, will not 
carry us. 

But we did not design to go into the argument. The Naturalists 
will have a pretty fight of it among themselves, and the discussions 
which will be evolved may perhaps tend to bring us all at last to think 
with Mrs. Browning, that “a larger metaphysics might help our 
physics.” 

We have only to propound one question, which may help to a solu- 
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tion of many particular questions which will arise. What is this analogy 
on which these extraordinary theories are reared? Does it imply a 
rational as well as a creating mind? If so, is it fair to introduce as an 
element to determine the origin of species, any reference to the probable 
plans or design of the Creator? If so, which theory would such a re- 
ference favor, the old or the new? Moreover, if Dr. Darwin’s theory 
be true, by what processes and intervals of transitional gradation, and 
from what primitive form of fish, or beast, or fowl, was this faculty of 
interpreting the past history of nature for millions of years, by analogies 
drawn from the rearing of domestic pigeons, developed in Dr. Darwin, 
to its sublimest attainment of sagacity ? 


Wetts’s Annuat or Screntiric Discovery.*—The volume for 
1860 of this useful and convenient repository of the leading discove- 
ries and improvements in the various departments of science and the 
arts, is the eleventh of the series, and like its predecessors shows com- 
mendable diligence on the part of its compiler in gathering from many 
diverse sources the materials of which it is composed. It contains very 
much that is interesting and important to the general reader, as well as 
to the man of science; and its copious index renders it valuable as a 
book of reference. It is embellished with a portrait of Isaac Lea, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, the President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, for the present year. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Aw Arctic Boat Journey.t+—The readers of Dr. Kane’s narrative 
of Arctic exploration will remember that in the autumn of 1854 a 
party of eight persons made an attempt to go by boat from Rensselaer 





* Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Arts, for 1860, exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. To- 
gether with notes on the progress of science during the year 1859; a list of re- 
cent scientific publications ; obituaries of eminent scientific men, etc. Edited by 
Davin A. Wetts, A. M., Author of “Principles of Natural Philosophy,” etc., 
ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 430. 

+ An Aretie Boat Journey, in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac I. Haves, 
Surgeon of the second Grinnell Expedition. Boston: Brown, Taggard & Chase. 
1860. pp. 375. 
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Harbor, where the Advance lay frozen in, to Upernavik, in North 
Greenland, the nearest outpost of civilization; and that after pushing 
their way some three hundred miles, or nearly half the distance, they 
were compelled to return to the vessel, which they reached in mid- 
winter, after an absence of four months. In the volume before us we 
have in detail a narrative of the thrilling incidents of this journey, by 
Dr. Hayes, the leader of the party, whose illness after his return home 
prevented his preparation of it in season to be incorporated with the 
volumes of Dr. Kane. It is not, therefore, a repetition of Dr. Kane, 
but an entirely fresh narrative, full of interest and possessing that pe- 
culiar fascination which so naturally attaches to stories of personal ad- 
venture amid the wild and unique desolations of the Arctic Terra In- 
cognita. What courage, what perseverance, what powers of physical 
endurance these men possessed ; and with what intense interest do we 
follow them in their heroic career of discouragement, peril, and per- 
sonal suffering! After reading such a narrative it is difficult for us to 
understand, at first thought, how a man who has once escaped from 
these perils should ever be willing to encounter them again. And 
knowing what Dr. Hayes has already passed through, it gives usa 
lively impression of his indomitable zeal and courage, to hear that he 
stands ready to throw himself once more into the jaws of danger, in 
hopes cf penetrating to the pole itself, and settling forever the question 
of an open polar sea. 

Most of the Arctic expeditions heretofore undertaken have been prose- 
cuted in the interest of commerce, or of humanity—to find a north- 
west passage, or to relieve, or learn the fate of preceding explorers, 
The one which Dr. Hayes now so nobly proposes to conduct is purely in 
the interest of science. The first thought of many, who have shed 
tears over Arctic narratives, will be, that humanity forbids such a pro- 
ject—that while life might be exposed in the hope of rescuing Sir John 
Franklin and his companions, science is not entitled to such perilous 
service. But there is scarcely a stronger moving force in man than 
scientific curiosity ; and while this is leading him to brave heat and 
pestilence in exploring Central Africa, why may it not as well lay open 
to us the secrets of the icy North? Besides, Dr. Hayes explains very 
clearly that our common ideas of the necessary perils attending Arctic 
exploration are to a great extent exaggerated; that the suffering is 
more apparent than real; and his statement is confirmed by the fact 
that very few deaths usually occur in Arctic voyages, except in such 
rare cases as that of Sir John Franklin, where unexpected disaster be- 
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falls the whole company. At all events, Dr. Hayes knows from abun- 
dant experience just what the perils are, and his readiness to engage in 
a new expedition is the best proof possible that in his judgment the ob- 
stacles to be encountered are only such as skill and perseverance may 
readily overcome. 

Dr. Hayes is firmly persuaded that there exists an open polar sea be- 
yond the point where Morton, of Dr. Kane’s expedition, is confident he 
saw it stretching off to the northward, in 1854; and by passing up the 
western side of Smith’s Strait, and Kennedy Channel, instead of the 
eastern, where Dr. Kane got hemmed in by the drift ice borne down by 
currents setting from the north; he hopes to escape the disasters of the 
Grinnell Expedition, and reach a safe winter harbor already known to 
him, on the opposite coast of Grinnell Land; from which point a boat 
and sledge party can proceed under the most favorable circumstances to 
the supposed open ocean a hundred and fifiy miles, or so, further north, 
and thence by boat straight to the North Pole, ifno new continent or ice- 
barrier intervene. That such an open sea exists, notwithstanding there 
is much weight of opinion the other way, seems probable, not only fro. 
the testimony of several explorers who say that they have seen it, but from 
many concurrent circumstances—as the migration of marine birds to 
the northward in spring—the indicated directions of known isothermal 
lines in high latitudes—the temperature of Arctic waters, observed by 
Morton in 1854 as only 36° Fabr. in June—the rise of temperature in 
winter, when the north wind sets in, with an increase of dampness—the 
traditions of the Esquimaux respecting the migration of their race from 
the north—and many other considerations of greater or Jess importance. 
Besides the settlement of this question, many indirect results of great 
importance to science will readily be obtained by such an expedition, in 
regard to the magnetism, tides, currents, meteorology, geology, and 
natural history of the Arctic regions, and also the peculiar phenomena 
of glaciers and icebergs. The leading scientific bodies of the country 
have interested themselves in the proposed expedition, and will codpe- 
rate with Dr. Hayes in endeavoring to render it in the highest degree 
beneficial to science. Funds for the outfit, it is understood, have al- 
ready been pledged, and the bold adventurer, with his party, fully 
equipped for the enterprise, will set sail the present season. They will 
be followed in their perilous career with the sympathies and best wishes 
of their countrymen. 
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Discovery oF tue FATE oF Sir Joun Franxutx.*—The public have 
been for some time aware that the honor of having solved the mystery 
which so long hung over the fate of Sir John Franklin, belongs to 
Captain McClintock. The narrative of his successful voyage in the 
“Fox” is now before the world, and we have at last all the details 
respecting the fate of the “Erebus” and “ Terror,” and his gallant 
companions, that will ever be known. 

Before giving any details of Capt. McClintock’s expedition, we will 
go back thirty years. In 1830, Sir James Ross having reached the 
farthest point in his explorations, named two headlands, then in siyht, 
Cape Franklin, and Cape Jane Franklin. Eighteen years from that 
date, Sir John Franklin, after a voyage which for novelty, courage, 
rapidity and boldness, has never been surpassed, arrived in sight of 
these very capes. There, in the winter of 1846-7, he was beset in the 
ice. There he died, June 11th, 1847; and there, in April, 1848, his 
ships were deserted by their crews, and not very far away, one after 
another of those poor fellows “ fell down and died as they walked on 
the ice,” till not one was left to tell the story of their fate. The history 
of the search that was made for them is in the memories of all. Expe- 
dition after expedition was sent from England, the interest of the brave 
and generous of our own land was awakened, and Americans contended 
with Englishmen who should first carry them succor. But all was in 
vain; and at last hope died in the hearts of all save in the devoted 
wife of Franklin. Unable to interest the English government in ano- 
ther voyage of search, she expended all her available means, already 
exhausted in four other independent expeditions, and with the assist- 
ance of a few friends chartered the little yacht, “ Fox,” 170 tons bur- 
then, of which Capt. McCliatock of the Royal Navy offered to take 
the command. The Fox set sail, and many were the misgivings with 
which the friends of the expedition followed the little vessel as she 
took her way alone and unassisted, to encounter all the dangers and 
difficulties of an Arctic voyage. The first season she accomplished ab- 
solutely nothing, being frozen in near Melville Bay, on the coast of 
Greenland, before she had even crossed Baffin’s Bay, and then at the 





* The Voyage of the Fox in the Arctic Seas. A Narrative of the Discovery of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. By Capt. M’Curnrock, R. N., 
LL. D. With maps and illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 375. For sale by Judd, New Haven. 
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breaking up of winter she was carried back by the floating ice nearly 
1200 geographical miles, till she came once more into the Atlantic 
ocean. But McClintock steadily persevered, and at last success crowned 
his efforts. A “ record” was found, prepared and left by Capt. Crozier, 
upon whom the account of the ill-fated expedition had devolved, sta- 
ting that on April 26th, 1848, he was about to start with 100 men for 
Back’s Fish River, hoping to reach the territories of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Then vast quantities of tattered clothing were discov- 

ered, and other articles, as if the imen, “ aware that they were retreat- 
ing for their lives, had abandoned everything “superfluous ;” —then 
skeletons, some partly enveloped in furs; guns, “ loaded and eucked ;” 
watches ; boots; slippers of worked worsted; Bibles and Prayer-books. 
The “ Narrative” gives us the whole sad story, and all that per- 
tains to the discovery of these last relics of the lost expedition. 
Nothing more remains to be learned. The “record” tells us that 
Franklin, down to the wiater of 1846-7, had been remarkably success- 
ful. He had ascended to the North through Wellington Channel, then 
an unknown sea, to 77° N. latitude, had proved “Cornwallis’s Land” 
to be an island, and then turning to the South through “ Peel’s Strait,” 
had reached a point at Lat. 70° and Long. 98° W., where he was 
beset in the ice. From this point, as he had previously ascertained, 
there was an open communication by water along the North coast of 
the American continent with the Pacific ocean. To Franklin then be- 
longs the honor of being the first real discoverer of the Northwest pas- 
sage, and, as Sir Roderick Murchison says, this great fact must be in- 
scribed upon his monument. The prize of $100,000, which the British 
government offered some years ago for this discovery, has been already 
awarded to Sir R. McClure, but the friends of Sir John Franklin claim 
that the credit is due to him, and that his widow in consequence is en- 
titled to the money. 

From the days of John Cabot and the earliest Polar explorations to 
our own, there have been about 130 expeditions to the Arctic regions, 
which have been illustrated by some 250 books and printed documents. 
Of all the explorers, few have been more successful than Captain 
McClintock, while no narrative has ever been given to the public which 
has been more fraught with interest than the plain and unassuming 
record which he has given us of this “ Voyage of the Fox,” and “ Dis- 
covery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions.” 
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Sourn anp Nortu.*—-Mr. Abbott has given us,,in this sketch of a 
recent trip to Cuba and through the Southern States, a book not 
only entertaining but really instructive—a book especially timely 
in view of the great question which is now agitating the whole 
country; for this question forms the main subject of the volume. 
With a faithful record of what he himself saw and heard while at 
the South, the author has interwoven, somewhat at length, his own 
views respecting slavery, and given us a picture of the institution and 
of its relations to freedom and the free states, such as must commend 
itself to every one, of whatever section or party, as eminently just, can- 
did, patriotic, and Christian. It is not, indeed, a “South-side View.” 
The author has seen too much of the world, and is too sagacious an 
observer, to have the wool pulled over his eyes by a little Southern 
hospitality. It is, from honest conviction, a North-side view; and 
yet the tone of the book is kind and conciliatory in the highest de- 
gree, and the whole constitutes an earnest appeal, on the basis of in- 
disputable facts, to the people of the South, urging them to look at 
the subject not only in the light of reason, justice, and Christianity, 
but also of self-interest, political economy, and patriotism. Though a 
Northern man, with Northern principles, Mr. Abbott divests himself 
of prejudice, looks at both sides, and states his conclusions with great 
clearness and force. In his trip through the South, though it was made 
just subsequently to the hanging of John Brown, he was nowhere 
molested, nowhere saw a_ fire-eater—at least not in the act of 
eating—and in view of the uniformly genial and gentlemanly bearing 
of all whom he met, wonders where the bullies and bloody-minded 
men come from who rave, and storm, and threaten disunion, in the 
newspapers, in conventions, and in congress. We half suspect that if 
he had just pricked some of those smooth gentlemen with an anti-slavery 
or even Republican pin, he would have seen antics not a whit less char- 
acteristic of the “chivalry” than those which disgrace the national 
capital. JIe saw, in his brief sojourn, no slaves flogged, or otherwise 
maltreated ; but he did see some of the masters, whose slaves are ac- 
customed to receive that sort of treatment. Take the following picture 
of an Alabama planter, and let any one who fancies slavery to be a 
good thing think how he would like such a master for himself or his 
children, 


“During the night, at one of the little obscure landing places on the lake, a 








* South and North ; or, Impressions received during a Trip to Cuba and the 
South. By Joun 8. UC. Apporr. New York: Abbey & Abbott. 1860. pp. 352. 
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young planter, about twenty-five years of age, came on board, apparently from a 
plantation not far back from the shore. He soon rendered himself revoltingly 
conspicuous by his profaneness and rowdyism. Boon companions speedily gath- 
ered around him, and, for some hours, night was rendered hideous by their revel- 
ry. In the morning I found him on deck, still in the flush of his debauch. In 
loud tones, and with a swaggering air, he said: 

«“ «When I am dry, I drink whisky; when I am hungry, I drink whisky ; when 
Iam hot, I drink whisky; when I am cold, I drink whisky, I just keep pouring 
it down all the while. I had rather drink whisky than eat or sleep! 

“*T am going to Mobile for a dust. I never expect to get nearer to heaven 
than I am when I get to Mobile. Jf I don’t bust it there this afternoon and to- 
night ! 

“*The damned niggers, if they don’t work while I am gone, they'll get it. I 
tell you what I do, when I’ve been gone on a spree. When I go home, if I find 
the damned niggers have not done a good week’s work, I just take ’em and lick 
‘em like hell—yes, I lick ’em like hell! God Almighty never yet made a nigger 
that could come it over me!’ 

“These utterances were interlarded with the most horrible oaths imaginable. 
From various remarks I inferred that this young man had recently come into the 
possession of his estate, somewhere in the vicinity, by the death of his father, 
and that his mother was still living. He had, perhaps, a hundred slaves, of all 
varieties of color, men aud women, boys and girls, under his sway in a remote 
plantation which no eye of civilization ever sees, and where the ery of his victims 
ean reach no Christian ear. After spending a week in Mobile, losing all his 
money in gambling, his nerves irritated by debauchery, and his spirit maddened 
by disappointment, he returns to his helpless slaves to wreak his wrath upon 
them, and to goad them to severer toil to replenish his purse. Their doom is one 
which it is awful to contemplate.” 


Everywhere—especially out of the cities, (where free labor, by Irish 
and Germans, is fast taking the place of slave labor,)—the blighting 
effects of slavery were apparent, even to the most casual observation; 
and everywhere was suggested the striking contrast that exists between 
the intelligence, prosperity and strength of the North, and the igno- 
rance, unthrift and weakness of the South. The remedy for the evils of 
slavery, which Mr. Abbott proposes and urges with great force, is the 
simple and common sense one of substituting wages for compulsion as 
a stimulus to labor, showing conclusively that such a substitution would 
neither imperil nor impoverish the South, but on the contrary would add 
immensely both to individual wealih and to the security, prosperity, and 
power of the state. We wish this book could be read by every one, 
especially by all who are inclined to look kindly on slavery, or to think 
it no great matter if it sbould push itself -into new territories and cover 
with its blight a broader region than it has already cursed. 
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A Trip tro Cusa.*—In the same connection, this sprightly little 
book of another traveler is of value just at this time. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, has given here her impressions of men, manners, and 
things, as she saw them in Cuba. Her point of view is a very differ- 
ent one from ours, but she gives facts, and she tells what were the im- 
pressions which were made upon her; and the reader can make his own 
inferences and deductions. 


Prime’s Lerrers From Switzertanp.}—The thousands of our 
countrymen who are hoping that within the next two or three years 
they may visit Switzerland, will hardly find a better itinerary to guide 
them in their course than the one which Mr. Prime furnishes in this 
book. “Switzerland,” he says, “to be seen aright, must be entered 
from Germany. Many travelers rush from Paris to Geneva, aud begin- 
ning with Chamouni and Mont Blanc, come down from the greater to 
the less, tapering off with the beautiful, instead of rising to the sub- 
lime.” For the same reason we add—First ascend the Rhine, trace its 
whole length from Holland, enjoy the beauty of its vine clad banks, and 
the picturesqueness of its “castled crags,” before entering upon the 
grandeur and the magnificence of the Alps. Then commencing at 
Basle, there is no better route, in the main, than the one marked out by 
Mr. Prime. Zarich—Schaffhausen and the Falls of the Rhine—Hor- 
gen—Zug—Arth—Rigi, with its distant view of the Bernese Alps— 
Lucerne and the Lake of the Four Cantons—Fluellen—Altorf—Llopi- 
tal, and the Pass of St. Gothard. Then returning by the Furca Pass, go 
by tke Glacier of the Rhone, that frozen Niagara, and by the Grimsel 
Pass, to Handek and Meyringen. Then to Grindelwald, taking, in pass- 
ing, the Falls of Giesbach, of Reichenbach, the Glacier of Rosenlaui, 
and by all means the Faulhorn, which Mr. Prime failed to ascend, 
which, however, affords by far the best view to be gained anywhere of 
the queenly Jung-frau, of Monck, of Finster Aarhorn and the rest of 
that glittering line of snow clad giants. Then by the Wengern Alp, 
and the Falls of Staubach to Interlachen and Thun. Here, in those 
loveliest of Alpine villages, prepare, by a few days rest, for the still 
more magnificent views which await the traveler at Monte Rosa and 





* A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1860. 18mo. pp. 251. 

+ Letters from Switzerland. By Samvuet Irenavus Prime. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 264. For sale by F. T. Jarman, New Haven. 
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Mont Blanc. Go, with Mr. Prime, by Kandersteg, over that most 
wonderful of all Alpine Passes, “The Gemmi,” to Leuk. Then leav- 
ing his itinerary, pass from Leuk over the Simplon, and by no means 
fuil to go up from Visp on the Simplon to Monte Rosa, hardly inferior 
to Mont Blanc itself. Then with Mr. Prime again, back to Martigny, and 
to the famous Hospice of Grand St. Bernard. But here Mr. Prime halts, 
and returns to Martigny and reaches Chamouni by the Tete Noir and 
the Col du Balme. But we advise the tourist, by this time no novice 
in Alpine travel, to push boldly on and make the complete “ Tour of 
Mont Blanc!” In no other way, we assure him, can the grandeur of 
this Monarch of the mountains be comprehended. Descend then the 
Pass of Grand St. Bernard into Italy ; skirt the mountain on the south 
to Cormayeur, the Chamouni of the Italian side—then by the Col de 
la Seigne, Col de Fours, the Col du Bon Homme, and Col de Voza, the 
highest and wildest passes yet climbed, wind around to what should 
always be reserved as the crowning glory of the whole, the Vale of 
Chamouni. Nothing of importance will now be left, in Switzerland 
proper, but Geneva—and “clear placid Leman.” Such, with a few 
slight emendations, is the itinerary which Mr. Prime’s book marks out. 
None but those who have been over the ground repeatedly can appre- 
ciate how great is the advantage of taking the different points of inter- 
est in something like this order of succession which he designates. 
The letters themselves are quite readable, without however containing 
anything particularly riovel; and are very much such as might be 
expected from a rapid traveler who is in the saddle or on foot every day 
from morning to night, and whose only time to think or write is the 
hour which other travelers spend in sleep. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Wore or tue Kwou..*—The volume which has recently been 
presented to the public under the above title is the first collection of 
Mrs. Marsh’s poems, several of which have, however, appeared from 
time to time in various journals, The present collection contains, be- 
sides translations from the Swedish and German, a few of the author's 
shorter poems, while by far the greater portion of the work is occupied 
by Wolfe of the Knoll, from which the volume takes its name. 





* Wolfe of the Knoll, and other Poems. By Mrs. Gzorez P, Marsu. New 
York: Charles Seribner. 1860. 8vo. pp. 327. 
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This poem, founded on a tradition of the North, recites the fortunes of 
Melleff, a youth, who, leaving bis home, the Island of Amroom, is taken 
captive and brought, a slave, into the service of the Bey of Tunis. In 
tracing the history of his captivity and deliverance, ample opportunity is 
given for exhibiting, in powerful contrast, the scenery, men, and customs 
both of the North and the South; the thread of the story serving to 
maintain 4 connection between the various changes of scene found 
necessary in the progress of the work. 

The Island of Amroom, around which clusters much of the chief inter- 
est of the poem, is situated on the western coast of that part of the 
peninsula of Denmark, known as the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Exposed to the terrible storms of the North Sea, its shifting sands 
scarcely hold their own ~gainst the waves and tides of the ocean. 

The poem opens with a graphic description of Amroom, in which its 
desolation is set in opposition to the smiling beauty of a southern 
shore. 


The sea casteth pearls on Araby’s strand, 
Shells, corals, and sea-mess and ruby sand; 
And emerald, scarlet, and gold-fish there 
Flash through his waters transparant as air. 
His wavelets are laughing all night on that shore, 
Tossing their jewels at touch of the oar. 

But angry and hoarse is the voice of the tide, 
As he lashes our island’s trembling side, 

And rolls up the ooze from his slimy-bed, 

The pale, thin meadows to overspread, 

Then leaves as he slowly sinketh back, 

The muscle, the crab, and the ray in his track. 


Here, in cottages raised on hillocks to protect them from the overflow- 
ing waters, dwells a simple, pious people, whose earthly lot is poverty, 
but whose heavenly trust and hope shine with a purer luster in the 
dreary circumstances of life, which have given to such virtues their 
high development. The character and customs of this remarkable 
people, their religious faith, their warmth and generosity of soul are so 
portrayed that we connot fail to feel the deepest interest in their for- 
tunes; and we find ourselves skillfully drawn into a participation in 
their struggfes against the sea, as surging upon the island 

“Day by day 
Doth he crumble that dwindling sod away.” 

From such scenes and people in the North, the reader is transported 

to the genial warmth of the South, to Tunis and the surrounding 
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territory, where, under a clear sky, among waving palms and trailing 
vineyards, among soft murmuring fountains, and all the luxuriance of a 
tropical climate, we are introduced to the strong passions, the wild 
habits, the fierce strifes of a people, bred under the Mohammedan code, 
which, while it cherishes high virtues, stands strongly contrasted with 
northern Christianity. 

The following description of Tunis is placed near the opening of 
the second canto, and greets the reader as he turns from the desolate- 
ness of Amroom: 


On Tunis bright the sunbeams fall, 
Where, girded by her double wall, 

She sits a queen, upon whose brow 

A thousand flashing crescents glow, 
Forming a diadem to vie, 

With Maia’s crown that flames on high. 
Goodly without her vesture shows— 
Scarce purer white the mountain-snows. 
Who saw her thus, in royal state, 
Kissed by the bounding wave so free, 
Even lovely Venice might forget, 

And hail her there, “ Bride of the Sea!” 
Fair are her minarets and towers, 

Her rosy gardens, viny bowers ; 

Her fountains gush as clear and cold 
As ever naiad’s source of old, 

And softer murmurs than they shed 
Rose not from fond Alpheus’ bed, 
When Arethusa stooped to lave 

Her tender limbs in his bright wave. 


Fatmeh, daughter of the Bey of Tunis, and a charming character 
in these southern scenes, has drawn elements of sweetness from north- 
ern fountains; her mother being of northern origin, and her nurse a 
northern Christian slave. Mrs. Marsh’s description of this child, as she 
sports about her father, the Bey, is sc beautiful that we cannot refrain 
from introducing it here :— 


And ne’er did opening flower disclose, 
Since Chaucer saw his budding rose 
So rich in beauty and perfume, 

The promise of a fairer bloom, 

Than even the careless eye must trace 
In Fatmeh’s childish form and face. 
Her large black eye with its clear ray 
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Spoke of near kinship to the Bey, 
Yet tempered were its rising flashes 
By the long drooping silken lashes 
That o’er those orbs transparent hung, 
And down their trembling shadows flung 
Like willow-boughs that fringe a lake. 
And its pure sheen less dazzling make. 
The ebon arches o’er them bent 
Were true as Giotto’s hand could paint. 
In her dark heavy tresses shone 
A burnished light, as if the sun 
Had softly kissed the glossy hair 

- And left his golden radiance there ; 
Proving that gleam so strange inwrought 
In the deep twilight of her braids, 
From a Circassian mother caught 
With curls as bright as Saxon maids. 


The plot of the poem is gracefully managed, and the interest in 
the several personages well sustained. All the principal characters 
move naturally forward in the easy flow of the narrative, and the moral 
attitude of each, at the close, is a particularly pleasing phase of the 
work. In this the author’s own high and happy trust in the better 
destinies of humanity are distinctly betrayed. 

The skillful manner in which Mrs. Marsh has managed the contrasts 
of the North and South, constitutes one of the chief beauties of the work 
before us. Familiarized, by her studies in northern fields of literature, 
with the scenery of those regions—it was natural she should fre- 
quently have called to mind the striking contrast between such scenes and 
those to which she had been herself accustomed, during a long period of 
residence and travel in the East and South. The conception of setting 
the two regions in opposition to each other in the same poem and thus 
giving a fine play of lights and shades, was a highly artistic one— 
and it is to the happy carrying out of this main idea of the poem that 
its success is due. In its execution, Mrs. Marsh has introduced us to 
the very spirit of the South. We feel the breath of the palm, we hear 
the murmur of the fountain, we live the life of the desert, fascinated 
with her power of description, and the facility with which she has re- 
vived and reproduced the impressions of the country. 

The story is told with unaffected simplicity, the measure of the verse 
varying to suit the impulses of poetic inspiration. Throughout all the 
history, Wolfe of the Knoll, the patient, anxious, watching father 
of Melleff, stands as a sublime example of piety and _trustfullness 
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nourished under the stern adversities and trials to which the inhab- 
itants of Amroom are subject. 

There are one or two scenes in the poem to which, in all the notices 
that have come to our knowledge, no extended allusion has been made : 
a matter of surprise to us, as we have been inclined to regard them as 
among the very finest passages in the work. We refer to the “Ostrich 
Hunt” in the eighth canto, and “The Rescue” in the tenth canto. It 
is difficult to decide, indeed, as to their relative merits. They are both 
remarkable for their energy, spirit, and descriptive power. In both we 
are thrilled with the impulsive, feverish impetuousness of the desert-life, 
and the intensity of its excitements. 

The measure chosen for the Ostrich Hunt is most perfectly adapted 
to the subject in hand. Nothing could be more energetic in its effect, 
than the continual recurrence of the ictus on the fourth and seventh 
syllables of each line. 


“Up ye now! saddle the steeds that are fleetest ! 
Steeds for the chase of the camel-bird meetest! 
See that my tents fieck the desert’s red border 
Ere the gray night-fall!” So ran the Bey’s order, 


Ere the gray night-fall, his green tents were planted 
Far to the south, where the setting sun slanted 
Arrows of fire o’er a golden-waved ocean, 

Solid as jasper, no sound and no motion. 


In the last three lines, the desert is brought before us by a single 
stroke of the artist. 
In the following, morning is welcomed and the chase commences. 


Wake! for her silvery mantle is gleaming, 
O’er it her tresses of amber are streaming, 
Upward on iris hued pinions she springeth, 
Pearls o’er oasis and palm grove she flingeth ! 


Cast off the haik! Be your girdle the tightest, 
Saddle and bridle and stirrup the lightest, 
Look to the weight of the weapon ye carry, 
Lose not a moment! Lo, yonder the quarry! 


Swift asa shaft from the bow of Apollo, 

Forth darts the ostrich, the snorting steeds follow ; 
Sail-like her white, curling pinions she spreadeth— 
Is it the earth or the air that she treadeth? 


* ~ & * * * * * * 
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The death of the “ Bird of Sahara” is followed by one of those 
beautful changes of meter and subject, so noticeable throughout the 
poem. 

Headlong she rolleth, still fluttering and shivering, 
O’er her the courser stands panting and quivering, 
Aali hath lifted his weapon, she boundeth 

High in the death-throe, her flapping wing soundeth. 


Hoarse as the tempest ; the frightened steed starteth, 
Swerves, plunges, rears, till the saddle girth parteth ; 
Off springs his lord, down the barb droppeth dying, 
Courser and camel-bird side by side lying ! 


The chase is o’er, the fiery day 

To night’s cool splendors fast gives way. 

Aali commands his weary train 

To seek Sheikh Moosa’s tents again. 

od - * * = - ” * * 


Mrs. Marsh has been cordially welcomed by the American literary 
public, and there seems to be in this volume many indications that our 
country possesses, in her, another of that class of poets, whose special 
privilege it is to reproduce the impressions made upon them by natural 
scenery. There are few persons who, in her comparatively helpless 
condition as an invalid, would have attempted the severe privations 
of extended journeys—often made in a litter among mountains and 
ruins—in order to gratify that intense love of nature, which she so 
clearly betrays. There are fewer still, who, even did they possess 
the necessary qualifications, would feel the demand to reproduce the 
scenes thus witnessed, irresistibly bearing them over the many ob- 
stacles attendant on the life of an invalid. Her genial warmth of 
sentiment, her keen appreciation of beauty, her fidelity to this poetic 
inspiration, have presented us with a work, whose pages sparkle with 
poetic gems, and to which a permanent rank will justly be awarded 
among the first productions of American Poets. 


Marsn’s Lectures on tHe Eneutsu Lanevace.*—It is evident from 
many signs that the English language is becoming more and more an 
object of interest and study among educated people. The compilation 
of Dictionaries like those of Webster and Worcester, the keen rivalry of 








* Lectures on the English Language. By Grorar P. Marsn. New York: 
Charles Scribner. Svo. pp. viii and 697. 
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the publishers, and the great circulation given to each work, afford 
abundant proof of the fact. It is seen also in the production of gram- 
mars like those of Latham and Fowler, not designed for schoolboys, 
like the older books of Murray and his successors, but addressed to 
persons of adult years and mature minds. It is shown, too, in the pop- 
ularity of Dean Trench’s elegant, though discursive, works on subjects 
of English philology. And it will appear again, we doubt not, in 
the equal, or even greater popularity, which we anticipate for Mr. 
Marsh’s Lectures. Though learned, these lectures are not technical ; 
they have the reality of science, without the formal and forbidding ap- 
pearance. While replete with information, and presenting everywhere 
the fruits of extensive reading and research, they are expressed in a style 
which all must find at once intelligibie and attractive. The topics dis- 
cussed are—the sources and composition of the English language—its 
vocabulary—its grammatical inflections—its changes in orthography 
and orthoepy—its rhythmical and raetrical peculiarities—and many 
others. There is a peculiar pleasure in receiving new light on familiar 
objects—in recognizing the real meaning and relations of things long 
known, but imperfectly understood. Of such pleasure the readers of 
this volume may promise themselves an abundant harvest. 

We shall not protract this notice, as we have some expectation of 
returning to the work hereafter for more extended examination and 
criticism. We trust that the author may be induced ere long to bring 
out that second part—a philological review of English literature, tracing 
the progress of the language in its literary monuments—which he speaks 
of in the preface, as forming a part of his original design. 


Lire Wirmovt anp Lire Wirain.*—This volume is the last which 
we are to have from the busy and facile pen of the gifted authoress, 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, over whose life and death so wayward a genius 
seems to have presided. She was, however, one of the most remarka- 
ble women of this generation, and everything which she wrote is, on 
some accounts, worth the reading. The volume is very various in its 
interest and is furnished with a striking portrait of the author. 





* Life Without and Life Within ; or Reviews, Narratives, Essays and Poems. 
By Margaret Fuiier Ossoui, Author of ‘‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
&e., &c. Edited by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller. Boston: Brown, Taggard 
& Chase. 1860. 12mo. pp. 428. 
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ApE.ies.*—A simple story of Ancient Greece, in which Apelles, the 
great painter, is the principal figure, and Alexander the Great, and Ar. 
istotle, the Sage, and the beautiful Campaspe, sustain prominent parts, 
It brings before us a succession of pleasing pictures of artist and social 
life among the Greeks of that day, with occasional graphic descriptions 
of natural scenery and of the works of ancient art, particularly those of 
Athens. The view taken is from a modern stand-point, and from the 
frequent references to modern art and literature the book fails to trans- 
port the reader fully into the scenes it describes. It aims to be faithful 
to chronology and historic truth, and without anything striking in the 
plot, holds the attention by clothing in attractive forms, and inspiring 
with life and beauty, the dry and disconnected fragments of knowledge 
that have come down to us from a period so remote. It is published in 
that exceedingly beautiful style of paper and typography which has of 
late characterized several of the Boston presses. 


Tue Foot or Quauiry.t—In an age so prolific in works of fiction of 
all sorts and grades as the present, the resuscitation of a voluminous 
novel of the eighteenth century, under the auspices of such a writer as 
Charles Kingsley, argues either some great intrinsic merit in the work 
itself, at least in the estimation of its editor, or else a bold experiment 
on the prevailing public taste, or, perhaps more correctly, both. When 
we are told that it is in a sense a religious novel, and religious after the 
“ good Samaritan,” or Charles Kingsley pattern—such a novel as this 
reform preacher would recommend as specially adapted to this age—our 
curiosity is considerably awakened ; and that curiosity is not diminished 
by learning something of the singularly pure Christian life of its gentle, 
gifted, cultivated and courtly, noble hearted and benevolent author, 
Henry Brooke, the intimate of Pope, Sheridan and Swift, the favorite 
of Pitt and of the Prince of Wales; and our interest is still further 
enhanced, when we learn that this identical novel so captivated the 
godly founder of Methodism, that he edited a special edition of it for 
his followers, and in the strongest language of praise, not only for its 





* Apelles and his Cotemporaries. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ernest Car- 
oll.” Boston: T.O. H. P. Burnham. 1860. pp. 342. 

+ The Fool of Quality: or History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. By Heyar 
Brooke, Esq. A new and revised edition, with an Introduction by Rev. W. P. 
Srricxianp, D. D., and a Biographical Preface by the Rev, Caartes KinGs.ey, 
M. A. Complete in two volumes. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 
pp. 404, 879. 
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moral and religious, but for its literary qualities, recommended it “ to 
all those who are already, or who desire to be, lovers of God and man.” 
Wesley’s opinion, and some of the peculiar qualities of the work, may 
be further gathered from a pithy anecdote. Mr. Jobn Easton, a very 
zealous Methodist, but quite innocent of sentiment or ideality, took 
oceasion strongly to condemn the book in the presence of Wesley, Dr. 
Clark, and a company of other preachers. “Did you read Vindex, 
John?” said Wesley, referring to an exceedingly humorous passage in 
the book. “Yes, sir.” “Did you laugh, John?” “No, sir.” “Did 
you read Damon and Pythias, John?” “Yes, sir.” “Did you ery, 
John?” “No, sir.” Lifting up his eyes, as in utter astonishment, and 
clasping his hands, Wesley exclaimed: “O, earth—earth—earth !” 
The good brother’s shot had proved much more damaging to himself 
than to the book, in the estimation of his leader. After this, we need 
not say that the “Fool of Quality,” though lacking the artistic merit 
and continuous dramatic interest of many modern novels, is yet a very 
readable book, abounding both in pathos and humor, and interweaving 
throughout a high toned Christian morality. It was asserted by the 
author, that the work was not strictly a fiction. “I can assure you,” 
said he to a friend, “with the exception of a few touches of coloring, 
everything is founded in fact—even the incidents are facts.” The 
scene is laid in the times of Charles IJ. Besides the brilliant biograph- 
ical preface by Charles Kingsley, there is a shorter introduction by Rev. 
W. P. Strickland, D. D., of New York. 


Works oF Sir Pamir Siwvey.*—We rejoice to see that our 
American publishers are beginning to give us handsome editions of the 
works of the old standard writers of our language. We hail this new 
movement as an evidence of an improvement in the literary taste of the 
people. The publications of the day are too ephemeral in their char- 
acter to deserve such exclusive attention as they have received from the 
great mass of readers. We hope that the time is not far distant when a 
familiar acquaintance with this class of English literature will be as com- 
mon as, we are sorry to think, it is uncommon now. We have before 
us a beautiful volume, printed in the best style of the Riverside Press of 
Messrs. Houghton & Co. of Cambridge, which contains the Works of 





* The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, Knt, With the life of the 
author and illustrative notes. By Wuitt1am Gray, Esq., of Magdalen College, 
and the Inner Temple. Boston: T. 0. H. P. Burnham, Antiquarian Book Store, 
143 Washington street. 1860. Svo. pp. 380. 
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Sir Philip Sidney, that most accomplished gentleman, soldier, poet, and 
scholar of his time. The Arcadia and the Psalms are not given in the 
collection, but all ‘his other poems, “The Defense of Poetry,” and his 
letters are included. 


HISTORY. 


Vavenan’s Revotvrions 1x Exouisn History.*—We commend 
this work to the favorable notice of our readers. It stands midway be- 
tween a constitutional history, like Hallam’s, and a history of facts. 
It takes up the great and critical events which have occurred, and traces 
out their effects upon the people. Thus, in the present volume, the 
first book treats of the Celts and Romans, in successive chapters, headed 
“The early inhabitants of Britain,” “Revolution by the Sword,” “Ef 
fect of the Ascendancy of the Romans in Britain on Government,” 
“ Revolution in Religion,” “Effect of the Roman Ascendancy on Social 
Life.” The second book treats in the same way of the Saxons and 
Danes; the third of the Normans and English; the fourth of the 
English and Normans; the fifth of Lancaster and York, ending with 
Henry VII. All these topics are well handled. Much matter is con- 
densed within a small compass; and to one who has made himself ac- 
quainted with the facts of English history, such a selection and such a 
philosophical statement of results upon the progress in civilization of 
the English race, must be highly useful. The author writes from full 
knowledge, and a comprehensive survey of the whole field of investiga- 
tion. The style is good, though somewhat infected with the smartness 
current—asking pardon of ourselves for saying so—in Review 
writing. The title itself is inaccurate, though not misleading. The 
author says, “the sense in which I use the term ‘ Revolution,’ scarcely 
needs explanation,”—which is true: what it needs, is justification. The 
conquest of Britain by Julius Czsar is not a revolution, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The author is candid and just in his estimate of 
men and events, favorable to freedom in civil life and religion, and philo- 
sophical in his views of the causes of human progress., There are 
opinions on particular topics from which we dissent; but, taken as a 
whole, we know of no History of England which coincides so nearly 





* Revolutions in English History. By Roserr Vauenan, D. D. Vol. L 
Revolutions of Race. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 
1860. 
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with our American views of the progress of liberty among the English 
people. 


Mr. Grman’s Histortrca Appress at Norwicu.*—In the last 
number of the New Englander we called attention to the “ Historical 
Address,” delivered by Daniel C. Gilman, Esq., at Norwich, Conn., 
on the occasion of the “ Bi-Centennial Celebration” of the settlement 
of the town. The address has been received as a very valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the state, and we are glad to see that a second 
edition has appeared, with additional notes and a good index. It is a 
beautiful specimen of typography, and is from the press of Messrs. 
Geo. C. Rand & Avery, of Boston. The researches of Mr. Gilman, 
among the original papers and documents which have been placed at 
his disposal, have served to throw much additional light on the value 
and amount of the services rendered by the people of Connecticut in 
the war of independence. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Custis’s Recottections oF Wasurseton.-—The number of those 
whose privilege it was to have anything like an intimate acquaintance 
with the man whom with proud and filial reverence we call “The 
Father of his Country,” is rapidly becoming more and more small. 
Whoever now can even remember to have heard his voice, or seen his 
manly form, acquires thereby a certain kind of distinction; and 
esteems whatever he can recall to mind among the choicest recollections 
of his life. Never had man more deservedly such a deep hold upon the 
intelligent affections of a nation as George Washington. The more 
we learn of his character, the more noble and symmetrical does it seem 
to have been. Like some colossal work of art which awes the beholder 
with its gigantic proportions, and yet is finished with such exquisite 
beauty that every part is faultless and calls forth admiration; so the 





* A Historical Discourse delivered in Norwich, Connecticut, Sept. 7th, 1859, at 
the Bi-Centennial Celebration of the settlement of the town. By Danier C. 
Gitman, Librarian of Yale College. Second edition, with additional notes. 
Boston: Geo. C. Rand & Avery. 1859. 8vo. pp. 128. 

+ Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington. By his adopted son, 
Grorce WasaincTon Parke Custis, with a Memoir of the author by his daughter, 
and illustrative and explanatory notes by Benson J. Losstne. With illustrations. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 8vo. 1860. pp. 644. For sale by Judd, New 
Haven. 
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more we are permitted to scrutinize his private life and see him as he 
appeared in his own family, the more do we find to respect, to honor, 
and to love. 

The book, whose title we give above, should be read by every 
American. It shows what Washington was as a private citizen, as a 
farmer, and as the head of a family. Our readers are all doubtless 
aware that the author, George Washington Parke Custis, Esq., who re- 
cently died, (Oct. 11th, 1857,) at Arlington House, Va., was a grandson 
of Mrs. Washington, and an adopted son of Washington himself. His 
home was therefore at Mount Vernon from his early childhood till the 
death of his foster father, when he was in the nineteenth year of his age. 
The reminiscences of such a man cannot but be of interest. He describes 
Washington as he appeared at home, at Mount Vernon; his personal 
appearance ; his dress ; his habits; his manner of spending his time ;—- 
us he appeared also at Philadelphia and New York, when they were the 
seats of government; with full accounts of all his household arrange- 
ments in both places. He gives his recollections of “ Mary, the mother of 
Washington ;” of his grandmother, Martha Washington ; of the various 
disinguished guests who visited at Mount Vernon ; of the servants, with a 
whole chapter of anecdotes respecting “ Bishop” and “Billy,” the favor- 
ite old body servants of the General. 

Prefixed to the reminiscences there is a very interesting sketch of Mr. 
Custis himself, together with some account of the traditions of the 
family respecting their ancestors, prepared by his daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Custis Lee. The letters are also published (for the first time) which 
Washington wrote to Mr. Custis when he was a student in college at 
Princeton, and afterwards at Annapolis; and also those whicn Washing- 
ton wrote during the Revolution to John Parke Custis, the father of 
the author of the Memoirs. 

The volume presents a beautiful typographical appearance, is illus- 
trated with several fine engravings, and has received the editorial super- 
vision of Benson J. Lossing, Esq., who has added very copious histori- 
cal and explanatory notes. 

We are confident that when the nature of the contents of this book is 
known it will have a vast circulation in all parts of the country. 


Partox’s Lirz or Axnprew Jacxson.*—-There can be no question 





* Life of Andrew Jackson. In three volumes. By James Parton. Vol. II. 
New York: Mason Brothers. 1860. S8vo. pp. 672. 
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that this life of Andrew Jackson will find plenty of readers. The sec- 
ond volume is now before the public, and well sustains the expectations 
which were awakened by the first. In that, the style was lively and 
chatty, and occasionally there was a certain air of nonchalance that 
was quite fascinating, but hardly consistent with our commonly received 
ideas of the dignity of history and biography. Yet the descriptions of 
the wild adventures which were so frequent in Jackson’s early career 
were exceedingly spirited and life-like. The chapter in which the story 
was told of the duel in which Dickinson was killed, is not surpassed 
in fearful interest by anything in the whole range of fiction; yet it 
seems probable that the account is truthful throughout. In this second 
volume the same power of vivid description is everywhere seen. Men, 
scenes, and events, are brought up before the reader with more than the 
distinctness of photography. The volume bears the marks, too, of un- 
wearied labor on the part of the author, who has evidently sought to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with everything that would illus- 
trate the life of the hero of his story, and to imbue himself with the 
spirit of the times. It opens with a graphic description of the appear- 
ance of the Delta at the mouth of the Mississippi ; of New Orleans, and 
the condition of that city at the time when General Jackson entered it, 
in December, 1814, to defend it against the forces of General Packen- 
ham. A minute and detailed account then follows, extending over 
more than two hundred additional pages, in which the full history is 
given of all that was done for the protection of the city; of the defeat 
of the British in the famous battle of the eighth of January, 1815; and 
of the final expulsion of the enemy from the American shores. The 
history of this period is very much extended, but is so enlivened with 
stirring incidents, skillfully introduced, that the interest of the reader 
is kept up throughout. 

But at this point commences the more difficult part of the work ;— 
the recounting of the history of that series of bold and high-handed 
assumptions of power which followed the victory over Packenham. 


“The execution of the six militia men.” “The arrests at New Or- 
leans.” “The Seminole war.” “The execution of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister.”. “The invasion of Florida and the Spanish territory.” 
Now Gen. Jackson begins to display on a more prominent field of ac- 
tion, than ever before, that willingness to assume responsibility, that iron 
will, and all those peculiar characteristics, which soon called forth the 
severe censures of a large portion of the people of the United States, 
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and made even his friends watch his career with fear and anxiety— 
uncertain what he would do next. 

But the difficulties with Spain are adjusted. Florida becomes ours, 
Jackson returns to the “ Hermitage,” and the quiet of his own home, 
Here the second volume closes, just at that most interesting period— 
the opening of the Presidential campaign of 1824. The political life of 
Gen. Jackson is thus reserved for the concluding third volume. We 
doubt not that all who have followed the author thus far, will look 
with interest for its appearance. Till then we wait before we give our 
views at length, 


Lamartine’s Lire or Mary Srvuart.*—A life of Mary Stuart, 
translated from the unpublished manuscripts of Lamartine, has been 
added to the series of biographies that Messrs. Sheldon & Co. are 
bringing out under the editorial supervision of Mr. O. W. Wight. Few 
of the biographers of the unhappy Queen of Scotland seem to have 
understood, so well as Lamartine, the character of that beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Guises, who, after being educated in the voluptuous court of 
the Valois, was called to reign as a legitimate sovereign over a nation 
of stern Scotchmen and rigid Presbyterians. Not that Lamartine un- 
derstood John Knox, or Presbyterians. This was not to be expected. 
But with the quick wit of a Frenchman he understood the character of 
the daughter of his countrywoman Marie de Lorraine. Her youth, her 
beauty, her utter unfitness for the position to which she was called, her 
sad fate, all move his pity and awaken his sympathy. But true to his- 
tory, yet with all the tact of his nation, he tells the whole story of her 
unfortunate career, her imprudences, her crimes; and sums up all with 
these words :—* we do not absolve, we sympathize ; our pity is not ab- 
solution, but rather approaches to love; we try to find excuses for her 
conduct in the ferocious and dissolute manner of the age ; in that edu- 
cation, depraved, sanguinary and fanatical, which she received at the 
Court of Valois; in her youth, her beauty, her love. We judge not— 
we only relate.” 


Tae Lire or James Wart.t—We have in this volume an elabo- 





* Life of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. By Atpnoyso pe Lamartine. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 275. 

+ The Life of James Watt. With Selections from his Correspondence. By 
James Patrick Murrpeap, M. A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 
pp. 424. 
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rate and highly interesting memoir, by a very competent hand, of one 
of the most remarkable men of modern times; a mechanic, indeed, 
but one who, by the force of his extraordinary genius, attained the 
highest rank among men of learning and science, and gave his name 
to posterity as one of the leading benefactors of his race. It would be 
difficult to name a man who, single-handed, as it were, and from the 
resources of his own fertile intellect, has ever contributed more largely 
or more directly towards the development of individual and national 
wealth, and the general advancement of civilization, than the great 
Scotch Engineer, who, by his series of brilliant inventions for the im- 
provement of the steam engine, gave to the world that most wonderful 
product of ingenuity and science essentially as we now see it—the 
daily performer, for man’s benefit, of an aggregate of labor many times 
the equivalent of that of all the millions of human hands on the globe. 
Such a man touches at once the readiest spring of human gratitude— 
self-interest; and his fame becomes coéxtensive with human civilization. 
The life of such a man is a suggestive study, not only for those en- 
gaged in similar pursuits, but for all who would obtain a glimpse of 
some of those steps by which God, through the inspiration of genius 
in man, creates, as it were, the means or instruments which he is con- 
tinually using in molding human affairs, and working out the great 
problems of his Providential government over the world. Especially is 
this true when, as in the case of Watt, his private virtues, weight of char- 
acter, and high attainments in many and diverse departments of human 
learning, combine to form an appropriate setting for the brilliant 
achievements which give him eminence in his chosen sphere. The 
able author of the biography before us, as a kinsman of the illustrious 
inventor, enjoyed the most ample facilities for collecting materials, and 
he has given us, in addition to full details of the life of Watt, as 
necessary accompaniments, a history of the steam engine, an account 
of the controversy respecting the discovery of the composition of 
water, (now universally accredited to Watt,) and many other matters of 
interest pertaining to science and the useful arts. 


Lire or Bisnorp Wison.*—Whoever will look and compare the 
two portraits of Bishop Wilson which accompany this volume, can 





* The Life of Daniel Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of 
India. By Jostan Bateman, M. A., Rector of North Cray, Kent, his son-in-law 
and first chaplain. With Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1860. 8vo. 
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hardly fail to be attracted by them to a further examination of the book 
itself. One of these portraits represents him in his early manhood full 
of the strength, the fervor, and the manly love of right and Christian 
truth, which he evinced, not once or twice but often, even before his 
appointment to the conspicuous position which he afterwards filled, 
The other shows him as he appeared just before his active and useful 
life of nearly four score years was ended, and when he had been for 
nearly a quarter of a century the first ecclesiastical dignitary in India, 
It is beautiful to see how, as he grew in years, a humbler, calmer and 
more selfless expression softened the energy and vehemence which we 
trace in the earlier portrait,—how manifestly the inner man was grow- 
ing in likeness to its Divine pattern,—and how the light of life which 
shone within him shone also outwardly, upon his countenance. In 
both pictures there is the evidence of uncommon force of personal char- 
acter, and of remarkable intellectual vigor,—but in the later one there 
is, to a singular degree, the beauty which comes from a life-long de- 
votion to Christian duty, and a life-long experience of Christian peace, 
We feel at once the natural character and the religious history of such 
a man must have been of more than ordinary interest. 

And so indeed it was with Bishop Wilson. We have seldom read the 
record of any man’s religious experiences with more of interest and profit 
than those which are here given in copious extracts from the Bishop's 
diary and private letters. His earnest belief and constant defense of 
a spiritual and practical Christianity as contrasted with the lifeless- 
ness of mere forms and the outward adherence to any grand ecclesias- 
tical establishment, are easily understood when we find how thorough, 
how deep and searching, was his own experience of the power of Di- 
vine grace. No wonder that he, whose soul had been the seat of such 
fierce and long protracted conflict and who had been born into the king- 
dom of God through such deep penitence and sorrow, almost deepening 
to despair, should have withstood, with all his might, the dangerous views 
of that party in the English Church, before whose dogma (we use 
his own words) “all the religion of Jesus Christ fades away,—regener- 
ation is reduced to baptism—then explained away—then lost sight of.” 
No wonder that he always, in whatever place he found himself, labored 
with diligence and with great singleness of purpose, to promote the 
progress of pure and undefiled religion. No wonder that from almost 
the beginning of the history of modern missions he was conspicuous 
among those who supported and encouraged them. No wonder that 
afterwards he gladly entered into the foreign missionary field and gave 
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the best years of his manhood and his advancing age to the promotion 
of a cause he had so much at heart. 

We have not space to enlarge upon Bishop Wilson’s official conduct, 
nor do we need to do so. The fierce sun of tropical India and the en- 
nervating influences of that scenery and climate did not rob him of the 
firmness and active energy necessary for the discharge of the important 
duties of his station. He was always industrious, faithful and impartial. 
He was, perhaps, at times too vehement, too impulsive, and his views of 
church government certainly inclined him sufficiently to magnify his 
office. But when a question like that great question of Christianity 
against caste, was to be met and settled, such qualities as those ap- 
peared in their full value, The wisdom, firmness, and kind but practi- 
cal common sense which he showed in the management of that ques- 
tion, are much to be admired, and may well be studied and imitated. 

We were disposed at first to censure Mr. Bateman for having allowed 
this record of Bishop Wilson’s life and services to swell to such a for- 
midable size. A man’s life must needs have been of singular interest 
and importance to justify his biographer in publishing seven hundred 
and fifty large octavo pages, with the expectation that they will be 
widely read in this hurrying, impatient age. We still think that Mr. 
Bateman has been unnecessarily diffuse. But there is in the volume 
so much that is interesting in relation to the country and the people 
among whom so much of Bishop Wilson’s life was passed, and the 
style of his biography is so easy and pleasant, that we can easily excuse 
his somewhat needless minuteness of detail. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Tae MarnematicaL Montuty.*—Several tires have attempts been 
made to establish in this country a periodical devoted to the pure 
Mathematics. Yet every time thus far has the attempt failed. 

There is, at first sight, a difficulty in sustaining such an enterprise. 
A periodical to have freshness and interest must contain, to a great ex- 
tent, matter that is new in substance as well as form. But Arithmetic 
and Algebra are of several centuries growth. Geometry, Trigonome- 
try and the Conic Sections, are still older, coming down to us from the 
Greeks. The ablest intellects have been occupied in extending our 
knowledge of these subjects, and the most successful teachers have de- 
vised simple and logical methods of presentation. How can enoagh 





* The Mathematical Monthly. Vol. 1, and Vol. II, Nos. I to VII; Oct. 1858, to 
April, 1860. Edited by J. D. Runxie, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 
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that is new and valuable, and at the same time of general interest, be 
found, that shall warrant the existence of a special journal? For those 
branches of the Mathematics that lie beyond the subjects above mention- 
ed, while there is perhaps enough in them which is new, there is found a 
smaller and smaller circle of appreciative readers as we ascend. A 
journal that addresses itself only to professed mathematicians is useless 
to others and dies for the want of pecuniary support. How can one be 
conducted having these somewhat incongruous qualities; novelty with- 
out being abstruse, simplicity without weakness, a high scientific char- 
acter and yet of interest to a wide circle of readers? The number of 
past failures, both in this and in other countries, shows the difficulty of 
the task. Mr. Runkle has been thus far very successful. The feeling 
that there is need of such a periodical in our country has enabled him 
to secure the more or less active codperation of a large number of con- 
tributors from all parts of the country. Over seventy persons have con- 
tributions in the first volume. Thus it bas been a not very difficult task 
to give the variety that is needed to make the Monthly popular. 

One prominent feature that was an essential part of Mr. Runkle’s 
original plan is the offer of prizes for solutions of problems and for es- 
says. Two problems are proposed in each number to students in 
academies and schools, both public and private, not conferring degrees, 
Three more, of greater difficulty, are proposed, open to the competition 
of students of all institutions of learning in the United States and the 
Canadas. The value of such problems in rendering definite the knowl- 
edge of the pupil, must be appreciated by teachers. 

Methods of presenting the common topics of Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry, fill many pages of the numbers that have thus far ap- 
peared. Hints on such subjects, from successful teachers, are often of 
great value. 

Another important service promised, and to some extent performed, 
by the Monthly, is the presentation, in outline at least, of the elements of 
new branches of the mathematics which have been created within the 
past few years. While other sciences have been advancing so rapidly, 
the Mathematics have been by no means at rest. Thus in Geometry, 
there have been immense additions to our knowledge within the past 
sixty years—a large part of which may be understood by those who 
have not studied the caleulus, Yet to most of even professed mathe- 
maticians in this country they are unknown. Not a work published 
here, that we are aware of, speaks of them, much less gives the least 
idea of the nature of the beautiful methods employed. The subject of 
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quaternions has attracted more notice. Yet how many of our teachers 
have in their own minds, much less can give to others, an answer to 
the question often asked, “ What is a quaternion?” What is true of 
Geometry is equally true, though perhaps to a less extent, of the other 
branches of the Mathematics. 

The want of our literature in this respect is very manifest by exam- 
ining Davies & Peck’s Mathematical Dictionary, recently published. 
This work is of great value, and we do not wish to be understood as 
depreciating it. For the older subjects, it is tolerably complete for a 
work of no greater size. It is, moreover, we believe, the only work of 
the kind that has been published in this country. But the word, 
“Quaternion,” we were not able to find. Though the importance of 
this subject has, we believe, been overestimated, yet the term 
should be included in any Mathematical Dictionary. Neither could we 
find such words as “Determinant,” “ Anharmonic,” &c.,—words that 
are central to wide domains of the science. Almost all the words that 
it has been necessary to invent during the present century are wanting. 
Still, with all its deficiencies, it is well worthy of a place in the library 
of a teacher. 

Several articles have appeared in the Monthly that will do credit 
to American science. One or two deserve special mention. For 
various reasons the great comet of 1859 was more interesting in its 
physical changes than any comet that has appeared since the invention 
of the telescope. It is moreover upon just such objects that the largest 
telescopes can be most advantageously employed. It was with pe- 
culiar interest then that the reports from the great refractor at 
Cambridge were looked for. These were given in the first volume of 
the Monthly, together with two very valuable engravings. It is, we 
believe, the most valuable contribution of the kind ever made to our 
knowledge of comets. ; 

Another memoir that has less popular interest, but, in our opinion, 
more merit, is by Prof. W. Ferrel, “ On the Motion of Fluids and Solids 
relative to the Earth’s Surface.” For fourteen years have the French 
Academy offered one of their prize medals for even a partial solution of 
problems here discussed. They have just withdrawn this subject and 
proposed another, because no essays were offered and the subject was 
regarded as too difficult. The problem is to determine the effect of the 
rotation of the earth upon the movements of the atmosphere. Prof. 
Ferrel has partially solved the problem, explaining much that has 
hitherto been inexplicable respecting the causes of the trade winds, the 
westerly winds of the Temperate Zone, the rotary ocean hurricanes, 
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and of the meteorological phenomena that are evidently connected with 
these great movements. 

Though such memoirs as these are very desirable, yet we are glad 
that the educational character of the Monthly has been so well pre. 
served. There is a strong temptation to make such a periodical too 
abstruse. We do not hesitate to commend it to the support of teachers 
and to all who are specially interested even in the simplest branches of 
Mathematics. 


Pror. Srrone’s Axrersra.*—We call the attention of our scien- 
tific readers to this work of Prof Strong. They will find in it an actual 
advancement of the domain of the Algebraic Calculus. The author has 
completed the solution of Binomial Equations by pure Algebra, and 
discovered a method of extracting the highest roots of numbers, neither 
by a tentative process nor by the aid of logarithms. The famous case 
of cubic equations left irreducible by Cardan’s method is no longer a 
pons asinorum, as it has been for more than three centuries for the 
ablest mathematicians of the world. We shall give a more full ac- 
count of this work in the August number. 


MISCELLANY. 


Se.r-Hetp.}—This is a book which we should like to have circulated 
by tens of thousands in every State of the Union. Its object is to ex- 
plain, illustrate, and enforce the maxim, “ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves.” There is no lesson more important for every young 
man and woman to learn than this. We would advise every parent, 
rich or poor, to purchase this book for his children. The rich man 
should buy it, forif he can teach his children this lesson, it will be 
worth more to them than the largest estate he can leave them. The 
poor man should buy it, for he cannot afford to let his children grow 
up ignorant of the fact that thousands with smaller means than they, 
and no better opportunities, have yet, by persevering application and 
energy, raised themselves to eminent positions of usefulness and influ- 
ence in society. 

The book is made up chiefly of sketches of the lives of those who have 
achieved success for themselves by industry, perseverance, and self- 





* A Treatise on Elementary and Higher Algebra. By Tuxopore Srrone, 
LL. D. New York: Pratt, Oakley & Co. 8vo. pp. 551. 

+ Self-Help ; with illustrations of character and conduct. By Samvet Sures. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1860. pp. 308. 12mo. For sale by T. H. Pease, 
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culture. Being written for Englishmen, the characters selected for 
illustration are almost entirely from among their own countrymen, and 
an English author may well be proud that England can afford so many 
and such honorable examples, to inspire the rising generation. The 
book, however, is something more than a mere collection of sketches of 
individual success. The sketches, though some of them are drawn out 
at considerable length, are all introduced for a particular purpose, to 
show that opportunities always fall in the way of those who are ready 
to take advantage of them, or to illustrate some lesson of industry, ap- 
plication or self-reliance. The whole book, therefore, notwithstanding 
it is somewhat deficient in classification and arrangement, has a unity 
of plan, and cannot fail to inspire its readers with new hope and courage 
in their efforts to “help themselves” in the work of life. Clergymen 
will find here a perfect thesaurus of memorable facts and sayings which 
may serve as illustrations in their addresses and discourses. 


New Miscettantes py Rev. Cartes Krnesiey.*—The many 
admirers of the Rev, Charles Kingsley will be glad to have placed 
within their reach a new volume of his miscellaneous essays. It con- 
tains several of the Articles that he has furnished to different English 
Reviews, together with three Lyceum Lectures. One or two of these 
essays are in his best vein, and all are pervaded by that same genial 
love of mankind, and desire for reform and the advancement of human 
happiness, that are so characteristic of his other published works. To 
these essays and lectures are added the Prefaces which he prepared for 
the Life of John Tauler, and the recent edition of Henry Brooke’s 
“Fool of Quality.” This last betrays views respecting some of the 
most important points of theology which some of his previous writings 
had prepared us to ascribe to him, but which we are none the less 
grieved to see so flippantly stated. 


Prenticeana.t—The lovers of a good laugh cannot do better than 
take an occasional dip into this book. It is made up of selections from 
the witty and humorous paragraphs which for nearly thirty years have 
made the names of G. D. Prentice and “The Louisville Journal” 
famous the country through. It is of course impossible to embalm wit 





* New Miscellanies. By Rev. Cuartes Kivos try, Rector of Eversly. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 12mo. pp. 375. 

+ Prenticeana: or, Wit and Humor in paragraphs. By the Editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal. New York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. 1860. pp. 306. 
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in a book ; and now that the occasions which called it forth are forgot- 
ten, these paragraphs have lost much of that which gave them their 
original relish; yet the old jokes and repartees which once were copied 
into every newspaper from Maine to Missouri, and made the whole 
country ring, have still vitality enough in them to shake the sides of the 
reader right heartily. 


Tae Evemeyts or Perspective.*—The elements of perspective are 
here presented, by a distinguished master and teacher of art, in their 
simplest and most comprehensive form, yet with sufficient fullness for 
all the ordinary purposes of the draughtsman and artist, and with spe- 
cial reference to the wants of learners. The problems are interspersed 
with occasional remarks by way of familiar illustration, and with ob- 
servations on many practical applications of the principles taught, 
particularly in architecture and painting. The name of Ruskin is suf- 
ficient, of itself, to render the work attractive; while the beauty of the 
letter-press will still further commend it to favor. It would be an ex- 
cellent book in schools, for the use of which it was professedly pre- 
pared. 


Serrrtvuatism Testep.t—This is a new edition of a little work enti- 
tled “To Daimonion,” published seven or eight years ago under the 
nom de plume of Traverse Oldfield, with a supplementary chapter on 
the later history of Spiritualism, and the speculations in regard to its 
origin. The book attracted some attention when first published, as a 
learned and concise resumé of the leading facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject, both of ancient and modern times. Such facts are fully admitted, 
and a theory is propounded to account for them. That theory ascribes 
the facts, not to trickery, nor to the agency of spirits, good or bad, but 
to the “nervous principle.” This is regarded as distinctively the “ spir- 
itual medium,” that is, a force or agency intermediate between mind 
and matter, by which the mind, through the nerves, produces outward 





* The Elements of Perspective, arranged for the use of schools, and intended 
to be read in connection with the first three books of Euclid. By Jonny Ruskin, 
M. A. New York: John Wiley. 1860. pp. 144. 

+ Spiritualism Tested; or, the Facts of its History Classified, and their cause 
in nature verified from ancient and modern testimonies. By Groraz W. Samp- 
son, D. D., President of Columbian College, Washington, D.C. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1860. pp. 186. 
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physical effects, and by which, under certain circumstances of diseased 
or abnormal action, it may, on this theory, become the source of the 
various phenomena of Spiritualism. As a candid and learned, though 
by no means complete examination of the subject, in a clear and at- 
tractive style, it is well worth the attention of those who are at all in- 
terested in the singular and abundant manifestations of the marvelous 
which have characterized the last few years and become the basis of 
what may be regarded as a new religious faith. Whether the author’s 
explanation—which is essentially that of Rogers, Mahan, Count de Gas- 
parin, and others—does not itself need explanation as much as the 
difficult subject to which it is applied, we will not pretend to decide: 
To our mind, however, it leaves the solution of Spiritualism, in many 
respects, still an open question. 


Gorrue’s CorRESPONDENCE WITH A CurLp.*—This beautiful volume, 
printed on the most delicately tinted paper, will open to many Ameri- 
can readers a new page of German literature, and perhaps reveal to 
them a phase of German sentiment not easy to understand. The day 
of blind and passionate idolatry for Goethe is even in Germany slowly 
and surely waning; and with it, the value of such memorials as this 
correspondence contains, will, bye and. bye, diminish, except as curi- 
osities of Literary History. 


Barton’s Hien Scoot Grammar.t—This Grammar has been pre- 
pared with an especial aim at simplicity, without loss of fullness. We 
had hoped to find some improvement in the Syntax, but we find all the 
complex relations that ought to be philosophically distinguished, dis- 
posed of as modifications of the subject predicate and copula. We 
should not call, as the author does, on page 177, brother the grammati- 
cal subject of the sentence, “ Brother William wrote to me yesterday.” 


Lire’s Evenixa.[—This is a sequel to the handsome volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., under the title of “ Life’s Morning 





* Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 504, 

+ High School Grammar ; or, An Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of. 
the English Language. By W. 8. Barron, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 873. 

t Life’s Evening ; or, Thoughts for the Aged. 1860. Boston: J. E. Tilton, 
& Co. 18mo. pp. 265. 
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and contains twelve essays, besides several original odes which are all 
prepared with special reference to the wants of the aged. 


Deceranpo’s Setr-Envcation.*—This well known and much valued 
work is now given to the public in a third edition, in a very handsome 
volume. It has our best wishes for its continued usefulness. Its quiet 
moralizing, its elevated ideal of life and character, and its benevolent 
and self-sacrificing spirit, need only the infusion of a more distinct 
recognition of a positive Christianity to make it the best book of its 
kind. Notwithstanding this defect, there is no book which can take its 
place. 


Tae Grory or tue Hovse or Isrart.t-—This book will be recog- 
nized by many as a reprint, under a new title, of a very popular work 
which was published in this country, in two volumes, about thirty-five 
years ago, under the title of “Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” It 
was originally written in German, by a Christian pastor, Rev. Frederic 
Strauss, (not the notorious author of the “Life of Christ,”) and was 
translated into English, and published in London with the title just 
named. It presents a picture of the Jewish people, in which their ec- 
clesiastical and civil constitutions, their social and domestic life, are 
represented as they existed at the time when the advent of the Messiah 
was at hand. The general plan of the work cannot be better stated 
than in the author’s own words. “A young Jew, who had been en- 
amored of the prevailing Grecian philosophy, has returned to the. ob- 
servance of the law of his fathers, at one of those important crises in 
life which decide the character of succeeding periods. Bent on the 
fulfillment of the law, which he believes it impossible to accomplish 
anywhere but in the place where the altar of Jehovah is fixed, he 
makes a journey from Alexandria, where he had been brought up, to 
Jerusalem, in the spring of the year 109 before the birth of Christ, 
remaines there during the half year which includes the principal reli- 





* Degerando’s Self-Education; or the means and art of Moral Progress. 
Translated from the French of M. Le Baron Deceranpo. By Exizapetn P. 
Peanopy. Third Edition, with additions, Boston: T. 0. H. P. Burnham. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 468. 

+ The Glory of the House of Israél ; or, the Hebrew’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
City: Comprising a Picture of Judaism in the Century which preceded the Ad- 
vent of our Saviour. By Freperic Srravss. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1860. pp. 480. 
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gious festivals; becomes a priest; enters into the married state ; and, 
by the guidance of Providence, after varied experience, attains to the 
conviction that peace of mind is only to be found in believing in Him 
who has been promised for the consolation of Israel.” The story is 
told with great simplicity and beauty of style, and strongly enchains 
the attention of the reader. Bat its chief interest lies not so much in 
its attractiveness as a historical novel, as in the vividness of the picture 
it gives of the civil, religious, and domestic life of the chosen people, 
at the period referred to, and the consequent light it affords in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. It will be read with avidity by those 
who would never think of consulting Jahn’s Archeology, and cannot 
but leave impressions which, for truth and accuracy, as well as depth, 
no treatise on Jewish Antiquities would be likely to produce. 


Tue New epition or Lerp Bacon’s Worxs.—We have seen a 
few specimen pages of the beautiful new American edition of the works 
of Lord Bacon, which Messrs. Brown & Taggard of Boston are soon to 
publish. This edition is to be stereotyped and printed by Messrs. H. O. 
Houghton, at the “ Riverside Press,” Cambridge, and will consist of fif- 
teen volumes, crown octavo, of about five hundred pages each. We 
would advise those who wish to have occular demonstration of the 
princely style in which this work is to appear, to send to the publishers 
by mail for a specimen sheet. 


Tue Puxrir axp Rostraum.—This little 16mo. serial continues to 
furnish, in convenient form, phonographic reports of such orations and 
lectures, and occasional sermons, as are of general interest. The form 
in which they appear is very convenient for preservation. The con- 
tents of the last six numbers are as follows: No. 8. An Oration by the 
Hon. Edward Everett on the occasion of the Dedication of the Statue 
of Mr. Webster, in Boston, September 17, 1859. No. 9. A Cheerful 
Temper. A Discourse by Rev. William Adams, D. D., delivered 
Thanksgiving Day, 1859, at Madison Square Church, New York. No. 
10. A Tribute to the Memory of Washington Irving. An Address 
by Hon. Edward Everett, before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
delivered at Boston, December 15, 1859. No. 11. Inauguration of 
the Mills Statue of George Washington, in the city of Washington, 
February 22, 1860. Oration by Hon. T.S. Bocock. Address by the 
Artist, Clark Mills, Esq. Prayer by the Rev. B. H. Nadal, D. D. No. 
12. ‘Bravel, its Pleasures, Advantages, and Bequirements. A Lecture 
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by J. H. Siddons. No. 13. Italian Independence. Addresses by 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., Rev. H. W. Beecher, Rev. H. W. 
Bellows, D. D., and Prof. O. M. Mitchell. These numbers average about 
thirty pages, and are published by Messrs. H. H. Lloyd & Co., No. 25 
Howard Street, New York City. 


Tue Mercuants AnD Bankers’ Recister, ror 1860. To be continued 
annually. Published by J. Smith Homans, Jr., Office of the Bankers’ 
Magazine. 1860. Price $1.25. Copies mailed to order. Postage 
prepaid. This octavo volume of 190 pages contains a vast amount of 
statistical and other information indispensable to every banker. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Tae Carrooxs or Rapnart.—We have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a set of Line Engravings of the celebrated Cartoons of Ra- 
phael, which for two hundred years have been regarded as the chief 
treasures of the Gallery at Hampton Court. The subjects, it will be re- 
membered, are, I, St. Paul preaching at Athens; II, The Charge to 
Peter, “ Feed my Sheep !”; III. The Death of Annanias; IV, Elymas, 
the Sorcerer, struck with Blindness; V, The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes; VI, Paul and Barnabas at Lystra; VII, The Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple—Healing the Lame Man. It is not necessary to enlarge 
here upon the character of these great works of Art. They are every- 
where known, and their value understood. Copies, literally number- 
less, of all sizes and degrees of excellence, have been circulated for 
centuries throughout Christendom. It may be well, however, to state 
that the Cartoons were produced by Raphael in the years 1513 and 
1514. They are “drawn with chalk upon strong paper, and colored 
in distemper.” They were originally prepared in order that tapestries 
might be worked to decorate the interior of the Sistine Chapel, where 
those tapestries still exist, although in a faded and dilapidated cond:uon. 
They were purchased by Charles I, acting under the advice of the 
painter, Reubens, and now occupy the Gallery at Hampton Court, 
which was built for their reception by Sir Christopher Wren. We 
have already said that engravings of these Cartoons have been made 
without number, but never, with the exception of the present series, 
have the copies been at all comparable with the great originals. The 
engravings of which we speak were made under the patronage of His 
Majesty, George III, by the late Thomas Holloway, assisted by R. Slann 
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and T. S. Webb. It was nearly forty-five years after the work was un- 
dertaken before it was brought to a close, and the seven engravings, 
completely finished, submitted to the public. Each print was originally 
published separately as it was produced; and, as might be expected, 
the price corresponded to the immense labor bestowed uponthem. The 
proof impressions were sold for $350. 

We mention these engravings of the Cartoons, in the New Englander, 
at this time, because the present proprietors of the plates have offered 
a limited number of copies of the whole series—size of 38x25 inches— 
for ten dollars,—a price which places them within the reach of all who 
will be likely to be interested in them. When these copies are sold, 
the plates will be destroyed. We understand that the sale has already 
been so rapid that it is probable the whole number printed will soon be 
exhausted. Those who intend to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
should therefore secure sets without delay. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that engravings like these will be full as valuable fifty years 
hence as they are to-day, since it is not at all likely that-new plates, 
equal in excellence to these, will ever again be engraved. 

For further information, we refer to the advertisement of the Agent 
of the proprietors, C. B. Norton, Esq., of New York, which will be 
found on page 17 of “The New Englander Advertiser.” Those of our 
readers who reside in New Haven may find it convenient to be in- 
formed that the sets are also for sale at the Bookstore of T. H. Pease, 
83 Chapel street. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


How Covitp He Hetr Ir?*—We do not know whether we have 
added any word of commendation to that of the hundreds or thousands 
of honest young people, and the scores or hundreds of sensible parents, 
who always welcome with new interest the honest, truthful, and Chris- 
tian tales of Mr. Roe. His characters are not too bright nor good for 
human nature’s daily food, and his incidents and scenes are so little ex- 
aggerated that they delight us for their truth, while they charm us with 
their simple pathos, their great humor, their elevated but homelike 
heroism. 


Lire or Lararerre.t—A life of the friend of Washington, and the 





* How could he help it? or the Heart Triumphant, By A.S, Roz. New York: 
Derby & Jackson, 1860. 16mo. pp. 443. 

+ Life of Lafayette. Written for children. By E. Crcu. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 1860. 18mo. pp. 218, 
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benefactor of our country in the trying days of the revolution, written 
expressly fur children, and beautifully illustrated with colored litho- 
graphs. 


Lire or Danie Boons.*—This is one of a series of biographies of 
distinguished Americans that George Canning Hill, Esq., is writing for 
the young. Few characters are more likely to interest the minds of 
American boys than the father of the famous “hunters of Kentucky.” 
There is a charm in the name of Daniel Boone almost as great as in 
that of Robinson Crusoe; and the romance of the story is heightened 
by the consideration that it is “true.” 


Frank Witpman’s Apveytures on Lanp ann Warter.t—A book 
for boys, full of adventure, giving the story of a young German who 
was born in a village upon the Hudson, and enticed on board a slave 
ship, with the promise that he should see the world. On the first op- 
portunity he effected his escape. But it was only after long wander- 
ings in all parts of the world, and many adventures on land and water, 
that he succeeded in regaining his home. The book has eight illus- 
trations printed in oil colors. 


The Florence Stories, Florence and John. By Jacos Abporr. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. pp. 252. 18mo. 

The Florence Stories. Grimkie. By Jacon Annorr. New York: 
Sheldon & Co, 1860, 18mo. pp. 252. 


The Oakland Stories. Kenny. By Georcx B. Taytor, of Virginia. 
Sheldon & Co. pp. 176. 18mo, 


The Old Batile-Ground. By J. T. Taowsrmcz. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. pp 276. 18mo. 


Youth's Bible Studies. Part IV. The Acts, Epistles, and Reve- 
lation. 1860. 18mo. American Tract Society, New York. pp. 
246. 


Emilie, the Peacemaker. By Mrs. Tuomas Getpart. 1859. pp. 
179. New York: Sheldon & Co. 





* Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By Geonce Cayyine Hunt, New 
York: Mason Brothers, 1860. 18mo. pp. 262. 
+ Frank Wildman’s Adventures on Land and Water. By Freventcx Ger- 
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Sunday Morning Thoughts; or, Great Truths in Plain Words, 
1859. 8vo. pp. 216. Sheldon & Co., New York. 


Sunday Evening Thoughts ; or, Great Truths in Plain Words. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 206. Sheldon & Co., New York. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Critic Criticised, and Worcester Vindicated ; consisting of a 
Review of an Article in the “ Congregationalist” upon the compara- 
tive merits of Worcester’s and Webster's Quarto Dictionary, together 
with a reply to the attacks of Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, upon the 
character of Dr. Worcester and his Dictionaries. 8vo. pp. 67. 


The Divine Law in the Physical Being concerning Alcoholic Beverages. 
By Witt1am DeLoss Love, Pastor of the Spring street Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee. Delivered at the Church, Sunday, January 23d, 
1859. Published by request. 8vo. pp. 20. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered before the Law Class of Columbia 
College, New York. By Tuzovore W. Dwient, Professor of law, 
&e., &c., on Monday, November Ist, 1858. Published by request of 
the College Corporation. 8vo. pp. 55. 


Established in Righteousness. A Discourse to the First Church and 
Society in New Haven, on a day of Public Thanksgiving, Nov. 24, 
1859. By Leonaxp Bacon, Pastor. New Haven: Peck, White & 
Peck. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Slavery Viewed in the Light of the Golden Rule. A Discourse de- 
livered in the Fourth Congregational Church of Norwich, at Green- 








ville, Conn., December 19, 1859. ByR.P.Sranrox. Norwich. 8vo. 
pp. 19. 
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